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PREFACE 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



The demand for a second edition of the " Defence " 
has given me an early opportunity of correcting a few 
verbal errors, and smoothing two or three uncouth 
constructions, which, from the unusual rapidity with 
which the work was composed and printed, escaped the 
Author's eye. It is one of the disadvantages under 
which all such controversial pieces are written, that 
they must be given to the world at once or not at all. 
Most of the few inaccuracies referred to (and which are 
now corrected) would be rectified by the reader as soon 
as his eye detected them; but in three instances the 
sense was affected. Of these — now of course properly 
corrected — I have given the corrigenda at the close of 
the Appendix, that the purchasers of the first edition, 
who may feel so inclined, may insert the correction in 
their copies. And here I should have dismissed the 
volume, had not a recent article in the " Prospective 
Review " (to a former article in which the 15 th section of 
the present volume refers) required a few *4ast words." 
As the following sheets were printed off before its ap- 
pearance, I could not insert the remarks in the proper 
place^ and they are therefore added to the Appendix. 

June 1. 1854. 
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2 A DEFENCE OF ** THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 

such practices than myself,) without making the accu- 
sation recoil on his calumniator ; and this I pledge my- 
self to do. Mr. Newman may rest assured that I will 
reckon with him on all such points, to the uttermost 
syllable. 

But this would occupy only a few of the following 
pages; and I have gone a little ^rther. I have answered 
every statement of the least moment which I can find 
in Mr. Newman's strictures: nor have I contented 
myself even with that. I have felt tempted to re-^tate 

the argument of Harrington D , from which Mr. 

Newman so preposterously infers that I believe in an 
** unmoTsl Deity " ; — to make a few remarks on the in- 
explicable explanations and obscure eclairdssements of 
his former statements, respecting the relations of man's 
reli^ous nature to tiie external organon which deve- 
lops it, — which last it still seems may, somehow, come 
from man, but cannot come from God ; — to offer some 
observations on his new chapter on the *^ Moral Perfec- 
tion of Christ " — strange mistitle, since it is to prove 
his Moral Imperfection ; — and to give my young Chris- 
tian countrymen a few words of counsel in reference to 
the Deism of the present day. Meantime in the present 
section, I will afford them an opportunity of judging 
how far they prefer the charity of the new spiritualism 
to that of the New Testament, and how far they can 
trust the ** free criticism " which asserts the moral de- 
ficiencies of Christianity, and the moral defects of its 
Founder. 

Mr. Newman calls his littie chapter a " Reply to ' The 
Eclipse of Faith.'" One would think the whole book 
professed to be formally and exclusively directed against 
him 1 The slightest inspection of its very various con- 
tents will show that a multitude of topics are taken up 
in which he has no concern in the world ; and that his 
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opinions, like those of Parker, Strauss, and others, were 
introduced, only so far as they affected the particular 
topics under discussion. He is pleased even to say that 
one magical "sentence," which I have not allowed 
" Mr. Fellowes to press," would have sufficed " to crush 
the whole treatise of 450 pages ! " * This sentence, so 
far from being neglected, Harrington makes ( as I think), 
pretty good use of, only, of course, in a very different 
way : I mention it here merely to show the extravagance 
of Mr. Newman's assertions ; since half at least of the 
volume is occupied with topics which have no reference 
to his peculiar speculations. But it is Mr. Newman's 
privilege to speak hastily, and to speak largely. 

Again, Mr. Newman seems to suppose that there 
was some special animosity towards him, in selecting 
some of his opinions for comment in *^The Eclipse"; 
if so, he is much mistaken. I felt none then : I may 
add, I feel none now. I had nothing in the world but 
his opinions in view ; and I should not have commented 
upon them at all, had he not been a perfect stranger to 
me. Had he been either a friend, or an enemy, nay, 
had he been at all known to me, then, as in all cases in 
which I have been impelled by conscience or induced 
by importunity to enter into controversy, (which, what- 
ever Mr. Newman may think, I thoroughly hate,) I 
should have refrained from noticing his writings at all ; 
since I should have distrusted my own impartiality. It 
was easy to find others. I selected his writings, because 
I thought that from their half views and quarter views, 
and sometimes tenth of quarter views, they were likely 
to do mischief among the young. The " Phases," in par- 
ticular, appeared likely to have this effect, by that vola- 
tile transition from subject to subject, and that summary 
and slashing treatment of all, which characterise that 

♦ Reply, p. 199. 
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4 A DEFENCE OF ** THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.'' 

singular book. It seemed likely to leave as confiised an 
impression on the mind as those exhibitions of '^dis- 
solving views," where we see mountains and lakes ad-» 
vancing upon us through receding cities; rocks and 
grottoes obtruding into the ruins of a cathedral ; and a 
waterfall just tumbling out of a vanishing turret window. 

Mr. Newman, having combined in his system the 
strangest eccentricities of opinion, seems resolved to try 
whether he cannot finish by one or two practical para- 
doxes quite equal to any of his theoretical ; and certainly 
he promises to be perfectly consistent in inconsistency. 

For example ; he has said more in one chapter in this 
new edition of the *^ Phases" — to say nothing of his 
** Soul," and nothing of his " Hebrew Monarchy," — to 
wound and shock the religious feelings of his countrymen 
— to jar their inmost sense of all that is most sacred — 
than any other writer of his day. Yet no sooner does any 
one proceed to expose his own religious system, which 
seems so unreasonable to the world that probably not 
twenty people in it would profess adherence to it, than 
he looks grave, and protests against levity in the treat- 
ment of sacred things I I must answer, like Pascal 
when the Jesuits brought against him a similar charge, 
that ** I am far enough from ridiculing sacred things, in 
ridiculii^ such notions." Mr. Newman warns me with 
much solemnity against thinking that "questions per- 
taining to God are advanced by boisterous glee." * I do 
not think **The Eclipse" is characterised by ^^ boisterous 
glee ; " and certainly I was not at all aware that the 
things which alone I have ridiculed — some of them ad- 
vanced by him, and some by others, — deserved to be 
treated with solemnity. For example, that an autho- 
ritative external revelation, which most people have 
thought possible enough, is impossible, — that man is 

♦ Reply, p. 200. 
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most likely bom for a dog's life, and " there an end," — 
that there are great defects in the morality of the New 
Testament, and much imperfection in the character of 
its Founder, — that the miracles of Christ might be real, 
because Christ was a clairvoyant and mesmerist, — that 
God was not a Person, but Personality ; — I say, I was 
not at all aware that these things, and such as these, 
which alone I have ridiculed, were questions *^ pertain- 
ing to God," in any other sense than the wildest hypo- 
theses in some sense "pertain" to science, and the 
grossest heresies to religion. 

Again; in theory nothing can be more delightful 
than Mr. Newman's charity ; in practice nothing more 
grotesque. He is fiill of fierce anathemas against 
bigotry, and declaims most passionately on behalf of 
charity and loving kindness. In " The Eclipse of 
Faith?' I, with my poor " Pagan" notions of morality — 
so he is pleased to consider them, — carefully abstained 
from questioning the sincerity of his motives ; for I had 
nothing to do with his motives — I had to do with his 
arguments. These I exposed, and sometimes ridiculed ; 
I acknowledge it with becoming impenitence ; I shall 
repeat the offence, if offence it be; and I am prepared 
presently to justify my conduct. What course does 
Mr. Newman take? While enjoining charity, depre- 
cating " personal antagonisms," and talking in a most 
edifying strain about opening " the mind to truth, and 
the heart to love," he indulges in the most acrimonious 
imputations of " blasphemy," " dishonesty," " stealthy 
misrepresentations," " gross garbling," " dealing unscru- 
pulously," and I know not what. 

He tells me in one place that unless I mean what he 
says, I must mean — and which I certainly do not mean, 
if he means what he seems to mean, for it is arrant 
nonsense, — that my words are "palpably and inex- 

B 3 



6 A DEFENCE OF "THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH." 

cusably dishonest ; " that unless I believe another equal 
piece of nonsense, I am *^ grossly iniquitous ; " that in 
one place not only '^ spiritual insight, but honesty y seems 
lacking ; " and so forth. 

But all such things are a mere bagatelle compared 
with the invectives into which a threefold error — un- 
paralleled, I believe, in the history of criticism — has be- 
trayed him. Those errors are that Harrington D 

meant what he did not mean ; that whatever Harring- 
ton D meant, / must mean ; and, lastly, that Mr. 

Fellowes was designed to be 2^ facsimile of Mr. New- 
man; all which are pure illusions of Mr. Newman's 
" free criticism." This I proceed to show.* 

* There is one inadvertence, indeed, in Harrington's discussion, 
-which I sincerely regret, and I will take care to erase it in the next 
edition ; for, however little designed to convey the meaning Mr. New- 
man attaches to it, I see it is fairly susceptible of it. Harrington says, 
ironically, ** This most devout gentleman somewhere quotes the words, 
'for the spiritual man judgeth all things, but himself is judged of no 
man.'" It is employed to mark (what appears to me, I confess,) the 
preposterous incongruity of using the words of Paul to sanction a system 
which Paul would utterly have repudiated. I still adhere to that view, 
and will justify it in a future section. But it was not my intention to 
give pain, and the words in italics shall therefore willingly come out. 
And so shall the "Professor of Spiritual Insight." Mr. Newman 
says, indeed, that Harrington has so nicknamed him. Hardly ; it may 
be taken so, but it was not intended ; for any other name^ or none at all, 
would have done just as well. The question (Shall we call, &c.?) in 
which the phrase occurs, was obviously put in reference rather to Mr. Fel- 
lowes' exigencies, than to Mr. Newman's qualifications. Fellowes, in a^, 
hardly knows whether to say — denying, as he does, the possibility of all 
external revelation, — that he got his religious notions from nature alone, 
or in any way fVom without ; since he confesses his sentiments have been 
practically elicited by his spiritualist writers. Harrington remarks, that 
it is of little use for " nature to teach him, if somebody else is to teach 
nature ; " and asks whether Mr. Newman shall be called Professor of 
Spiritual Insight ? Mr. Parkcr*s name, or that of any other writer to 
whom Fellowes professed obligations, would have done just as well ; or 
better still, — no name at all ; and no name there shall be. 

As to the word iirfidely I cannot humour Mr. Newman. It is a word 
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Hastily assuming that the lettter part of Harrington 

D 's argument is something more than a mere reductio 

ad absurdum from Mr, NewmarCs own premises; that 
it was designed to embody not only the conclusions to 
which a sceptic might fairly drive any one who adopted 
those premises, — not only the positive opinions of the 
sceptic himself, — but the real opinions of the author of 
*^ The Eclipse of Faith ;*• — acting, I say, on this ludi- 
crous misconception, Mr. Newman fires away with a 
vehemence which amazed me as I read it. What confi- 
dence, thought I, can be reposed in those powers of " free 
criticism," in virtue of which our author decides on an 
argument of such immense sweep and complexity as 
the Truth of Christianity — constructs the true ** Hebrew 
Monarchy" out of the old Hebrew myths, and pro- 
nounces on the moral character of Jesus Christ ? 

In truth, I WAS NOT SOBBY that he had fallen into 
these misconceptions ; for people will be apt to argue 
that if he could thus err in his interpretation of so 
humble a book as " The Eclipse," he was not likely to be 
altogether infallible on the Word of God. A few spe- 
cimens of the vehemence with which he pursues his 
phantom will illustrate at once the sagacity of his criti- 
cism, and the quality of his charity. It will be observed 

he says, " which is the peculiar weapon of the proud and self-sufficient 
dogmatiser, who holds aU to he un/aiVA/tc/ who do hot adopt his opinions." 
** This epithet itself proves that, under the mask of the sceptic, the 
Christian (?) is venting his own pride and hittemess, which he unjustly 
attributes to another." Answer. — The reader will get used to Mr. 
Newman's style by and by. I content myself with remarking that 
if Mr. Newman will always interpret current words by their etymology 
he may take offence enough. I use the word as it is now, and has been 
long currently used among us, to indicate one who has utterly renounced 
all belief in the Divine authority of Christianity. Of course I think 
that a grievous error. How can I think otherwise ? But from what 
cause proceeding in any individual case, I decline to speculate. I am 
no judge of tiie heart, and do not wish to judge it 

B 4 
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that I cite his invectives (such is their extravagance) 
vnth precisely the same indifference as if I had been 
charged with impaling somebody on the horns of the 
moon. I shall here and there, indeed, interlace the 
citations with a few words of my own ; but of such a 
different temperature from Mr. Newman's red hot dic- 
tion, that I almost fear that the reader will imagine 
himself plunged into a succession of hot and cold baths ; 
or the curious tesselation may remind him of the lower 
regions of Hecla, where, through the fissures in the 
snow and ice, ever and anon creeps into the cold, clear 
air, the hot, sulphureous vapour from below. However, 
I will take care he ^hall pass in safety over these cre- 
vasses without being suffocated. 

The ordinary reader of ** The Eclipse " will no doubt 
be surprised to find that its author, *^ speaking under a 
mask, uses a bold license of blasphemy against Nature 
and its God, which too clearly comes from the heart ;" * 
that " it is impossible to doubt the intensity of my convic- 
tiouy that all nature testifies, with overpowering force, 
to every impartial mind, that its Creator is reckless of 
all moral considerations ! " f — that " The Eclipse of 
Faith " ^^ abounds in profane insults, which Mr. Newman 
does not see that any thing else than the author's own 
heart can have suggested ; " J *^ that the author is unaware 
*Hhat an unmoral God is the very essence of PaganismJ*^ 
and ^^ that this and nothing else is what he is urging on 
us as Christianity." ^* Oh how clearly does he show," 
continues this master of "free" (and easy) ^* criticism," 
** that in him it is hypocrisy to cry Holy, holy, holy, to 
the Lord of heaven, whose holiness he professes to be 
totally unlike all that man calls either holy, or kind, or 

jU8t."§ 

♦ Reply, p. 194. t I^- P- 196. 

X lb. p. 180 S lb. p. 196, 197. 



SPECIMENS OF CRITICISM AND CHARITY. 9 

I say the reader must be surprised at all this, even pre- 
pared as he may be by acquaintance with Mr. Newman's 
writings, for any feats of logical legerdemain. I knew 
indeed, that it was possible for a man hastily to adopt 
and abandon any opinions, if he took but a half of a 
seventh of a tenth of a thirteenth of a survey of the 
evidence ; but here I could not find that there was any 
survey of evidence at alL 

Mr, Newman had defined the only guilty idolatry to 
be the worshipping, as " perfect and infinite," that which 
we know to be finite and imperfect ; by which lax defi- 
nition it may well be doubted whether there are ten 
idolaters in the world. He had also said that Atheism 
may be only a speculative error, which ought not to 
divide our " hearts from any man." For my smiling at 
all this singular liberality, he says, I have ** caustically 
reproved" his spurious charity "towards honourable 
Pagans and Atheists, who fail of reaching his view of 
truth ; " but adds, ** I did not quite contemplate such a 
case as that before me. I must wait and learn what sort 
of charity — not bastard — I may cherish towards one 
who wraps a Pagan heart in a Christian veil; who scolds 
down and mocks at other men's piety ; who constructs 
sophistical arguments to leave them no alternative be- 
tween his own Paganism, which is to them detestable, 
and an Atheism which they deprecate, indeed, but feel 
far preferable to degrading, heart- deadening devil- 
worship."* 

Mr. Newman mistakes vehemence of diction for 
energy of style. If I have constructed sophistical argu- 
ments, I presume they may be shown to be so. I did 
not know, and have yet to learn, that I have scolded 
down and mocked at any man's piety , by exposing the 
errors of those new revelations which begin by assuming 

♦ Reply, p. 197. 
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10 A DEFENCE OF "THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.** 

that all external " revelations " are " impossible.** How- 
ever, in one point, Mr. Newman is quite right ; he must 
" wait and learn/' probably, many things ; and certainly 
charity towards his critics. But I hope he will not 
hurry himself on my account — I can wait too ; or, if 
he likes, he may bestow it, when it comes — my share 
of it I mean, it does not seem to be much — on the 
aforesaid honourable Pagans and Atheists, who have 
not yet reached our critic's views of truth. If that be 
true, they must surely stand in great need of it 1 

After speaking of the ridicule with which I have 
treated the notion that men are in some danger of un- 
dervaluing this world, he says, " But never, never did I 
address such an exhortation to one who confesses that 
he has no discernment whether the Author of Nature be 
just or unjust, kind or cruel ; one who is inwardly so 
dark that he cannot possibly have any religion but what 
he receives blindly. Such a one naturally relishes a 
joke better than a psalm, a sceptical dialogue of Plato 
or Hume better than a treatise on Natural Theology, 
and will scarcely be so absurd as to sacrifice what is 
substantial in this world for a religion which cannot 
penetrate into his affections."* As to my uniform pre- 
ference of a joke to a psalm, it is entirely a mistake ; 
it depends on what the **joke" is, and whose the 
" psalm." A psalm of David, I hope I should prefer 
to the richest joke — say one of Mr. Newman's para- 
doxes. On the other hand, I should probably prefer 
even a dull joke to a psalm, if the ** sacred ode" is to 
embody a theology which explodes the characteristic doc- 
trines of the Bible, and whether expressed in ^* rhyme" 
or " unrhymed metre." However, I shall have an op- 
portunity of judging if some worthy Deist will be kind 
enough to give us a specimen or two of his devotional 

• Reply, p. 197. 
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Muse. As to Hume and poor Plato, who by some 
strange association of contrast are here linked together, 
I suppose it is pretty clear from ^* The Eclipse," that the 
former is no gteat favourite with me, except for his 
genius ; but I do frankly confess that I prefer the Phaedo 
of Plato, with its twilight hopes of a Revelation, and 
its faint echoes of Immortality from the ** everlasting 
hills," to a treatise on the ** Soul " which, denying the 
possibility of the one, augments its ** sorrows," and 
casting doubts on the other, quenches its " aspirations." 
As to the rest of this passage, I freely acknowledge 
to the world that I have many, many faults — as many 
as Mr. Newman, I have not the slightest doubt in the 
world; but those who know me, I think, wiU allow 
that there are not many persons who have less con- 
sulted what is " substantial in this worW^ in the main- 
tenance or retention of their religious opinions, be they 
right or wrong. On the spirit of this passage I shall only 
add, that if I had been betrayed into saying any such 
thing of an utter stranger, merely because he had laughed 
at what he deemed a paradoxical opinion of mine, I 
should have thought it was rather too late in the day to 
lecture a controversial antagonist on the duty of " watch- 
ing over his own heart, opening the mind to truth, and 
the heart to love, of casting away scorn and self-suf- 
ficiency,"* &c. &c. &c., &c., and should have feared 
lest the reader should ask, as he read, ^* Of whom 
speaks the prophet this ? of himself or of some other 
man?" 

As one contrasts Mr. Newman's loving injunctions 
with his invectives, one seems to be transported into a 
world where the usual symbols of emotion are all in- 
verted, where men frown in pure benevolence, and 
gnash their teeth in loving-kindness and charity. 

• Reply, p. 200. 
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One more sample of his style I must not withhold 
from the reader. " With Paul and Isaiah, with -^s- 
chylus and Cleanthes, with Socrates and Paley, with 
Philo and Swedenborg" — a curious coHection — " I see 
that a good God reigns over alL" Did I ever deny 
it ? One would think so, for he goes on : " this author 
declares ( I ) all the evidence of facts to convict my sen- 
timents as a gratuitous absurdity, yet he calls himself a 
Christian, and reviles me as an infidel." * It would be 
diflScult, I rather think, to point out where I have re^ 
viled him at all, much less for holding any such senti- 
ment. 'V\Tiether Mr. Newman reviles me or not, I leave 
the reader to judge from what follows. "With the 
Hebrew psalmist my heart avows * all thy works praise 
Thee, O God, and all Thy saints give thanks unto 
Thee ! ' My Christian monitor puts a new song into 
my mouth, ^ All Thy works convict Thee, O God, and 
none but fools can praise Thee for them.'"f These last 
words are put in inverted commas ; but of course Mr. 
Newman does not intend them as a guotation ; so that 
I must beg to say that the " new song," which is 
equally " without rhyme and without reason," is of his 
own composing, and that instead of my putting it into 
his mouth, he has put it into mine. The theology I 
am quite willing to admit that Mr. Newman would 
think as execrable as I do. 

Finally ; Mr. Newman observes, " when the Bible 
has failed to develop in him spiritual insight, why 
should my words be more successful ? Yes, it is hard 
to enlighten one who, after the outward washing of 
Christian baptism, has gone back into the mire of Pagan 
dcmonry."J To the former part of the sentence (one 
word altered) I subscribe ; if the Bible has indeed failed 

* Reply, p. 198. t lb. \ lb. p. 200. 
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to develop spiritual insight, it is not likely that books 
which entirely disown its authority, its history, its 
miracles, its characteristic doctrines, will be more effec- 
tual. As to my supposed relapse into a belief of ** Pagan 
demonry," it would be just as much to the purpose if 
I were to call Mr. Newman a transcendental curve, or 
the root of an impossible quantity. 

I took up the new edition of ^* The Phases," in which 
a reply to ^* The Eclipse" was promised, with some 
curiosity. Where, thought I, has " Faith " got by this 
time ? What is its *^ phase " at present ? Has it thinned 
off to a yet finer crescent than it had at the end of the 
" last period ? " or has it returned to the first quarter ? 
And oh I how rejoiced many would have been to see 
the faintest symptom that the cup of light was begin- 
ning to fill again — as I trust we yet may. But when 
I read the preceding remarks, I could hardly help ex- 
claiming, in nearly the words of one of the chai^ters 
in Carleton's Tales, *^ Surely now, there is nothing to 
be seen at all, barring the dark side of the luminary, 
which is at present invisible by reason of the * Eclipse."* 

As Mr. Newman seems to suppose that I must be 
of Harrington's opinions, and as he supposes that 
Harrington is unsettled as to whether there be a 
personal God* — though the contrary, I suppose, is 
manifest enough to every ordinary reader f — it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Newman thinks me an Atheist in 
disguise, or the undisguised *^ Pagan^^ he generally re- 
presents me. But, at all events, he doubts my being 
a Christian ; for when he speaks of his ^^ Christian " 
opponent he has, in two places, after the word ** Chris- 
tian" placed an eloquent note of interrogation ; a device 
by which thrifty wits, who feel they must economise 

* Reply, p. 192. 

t See his express ayowal$ Eclipse, p. 163. 
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sarcasm, may cheaply express it at the printer's expense. 
At other times Mr. Newman is apparently pleased to 
think it possible I may be a Christian^ and to speak on 
that hypothesis. It is pretty clear that I cannot be 
both. As Sir Boyle Roche said, ^* No man can be in 
two places at once, except he be a bird." In like man- 
ner, I presume that either I am or am not a Christian. 
Many men in the present day have instructed us, 
indeed, that the mutations of the human mind may be 
very sudden, but still they require some interval ; and 
whatever the rapidity of the changes, a man would be 
troubled, I imagine, to be absolutely two things at once. 
So extraordinary is this misinterpretation of my sen- 
timents, that some of my friends have said, "Z? the 
supposition that you are a believer in an ^Mwmoral 
deity' really a misconception? Is it not rather an 
evasion to avoid the necessity of encountering Har- 
rington D 's argument ? Is it not obvious to every 

impartial reader tiiat the argument of Harrington 
expressed nothing dogmatically, but was simply a de- 
duction from Mr. Newman's own premises ? He merely 
affirmed that if he adopted Mr. Newman's criterion 
of what we are to believe of God, he must reject 
many of the phenomena of the universe — not all, nor 
the greater part — but many of the phenomena of the 
universe, as God's work, just as Mr. Newman does 
many of the statements of what God has done, as given 
in his word, and thus become at last a Manicheisty or, if 
he could not become that, an atheist, or else remain a 
sceptic? And further, that supposing Mr. Newman's 
theory of the origin and destination of man true, it 
increased the difficulty a thousand fold, and would 
really involve the conception of what Mr. Newman calls 
an WTimoral deity ? Is not all this plain ? Can it be a 
misconception?" For myself I have taken Mr. New- 
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man's part. I have said, *^ Let us in charity suppose 
it a misconception at all events ; for if we suppose it a 
wilful perversion, will that make the case any better? 
It is not only the more charitable hypothesis, but 
Mr. Newman's precipitancy of logic is such as to 
render it a^ easy for hun as for any man thus to turn 
things topsy turvy. I grant, indeed, that it is much 
more easy for Mr. Newman, instead of dissolving the 
connection between the premises and conclusion, and 
clearly showing that his premises do not lead to that 
conclusion, to represent Harrington as not reasoning 
on Mr. Newman's premises at all, and then to turn 
round and say, * Well, if you believe in a God, reck- 
less of all moral considerations, how can any Bible 
have any authority ? ' " Yet (I argued with my friends), 
the very extravagance of the supposition is suffi- 
cient to allow us to suppose it a misconception, how- 
ever enormous. *^ For tell me," said I to one, ** did you 
ever hear of any body who thought that the author of 
* The Eclipse of Faith' proclaimed his own inability to 
see anything but blackness of darkness in the real 
known undeniable works of Grod?"* "Not a soul," said 
he ; ** I have indeed heard of one man in the country, 
who, happening to plump doivn in the middle of Har- 
rington's disquisition, knew not what to make of it." 
*^ Well," said I, " that is not the case with Mr. New- 
man, for he has not * plumped down ' into the middle of 
Harrington's speech, but has evidently read the book 
aU through. However, I wiU throw him in, though I 
protest it is unfair, since he had only read a portion. 
This old gentleman, then, shall be one ; and Mr. New- 
man, that is two. But, at all events, besides these two, 
I never heard of any one who concluded that I was 
a believer in an unmordl Deity." f 

♦ Reply, p. 198. 

t Since these passages were written, I find that a writer in the Pro- 
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But though on the principle on which I have acted in 
*^ The Eclipse " and shall now, of not imputing ill 
motives to Mr. Newman, — into which I shall not be 
seduced by the example which he has set me, — I say, 
though on that principle I shall call his gross miscon- 
ception, a misconception, I think it is not too much to 
say that it was aided by the unconscious instinct of self- 
preservation ; — for ^^ Instinct," as Falstaff says, *^ is a 
great matter." 

But the reader wiU perhaps say ; ^* Well, but suppose 
Harrington did believe in an wwmoral deity — which he 
did not — what, in the name of common sense, has the 
Author o( ^ The Eclipse of Faith ' to do with it ? " It seems 
quite sufficient for Mr. Newman to reason thus : ^* Har- 
rington believed so and so, and therefore^ the Author 
believes so and so." If you look, you will see that he 
argues it must be so from the vehemence of the argu- 
ment ! " The bold dogmatism of the sceptic is endorsed 
and confirmed by the Author. Indeed, were it not so, the 
elaborate and vehement argument would be obviously 
ridiculous ; but he means it to be cogent, and avows that 
it is."* Of course Harrington avowed and /avow it is 
cogent against Mr. Newman and on Mr. Newman's prin- 
ciples. But did mortal man ever hear of such criticism ? 
*^ It must be so from the vehemence of the argument ! " 
That is, if a character is naturally and dramatically 
represented (and Harrington is expressly said to bo 
most impatient at the shallow theories which are offered 
in lieu of his early faith), the biographer or the novelist 



spectiye Reyiew alBo expresses doubts. This completes the critical 
triamyirate. I shall haye a few words to say to him by and by. The 
differences, howeyer, are refined and exquisite. While Mr. Newman 
seems inclined to think me a Pagan on the whole, this writer seems 
rather to think me possibly an Atheist I " Risum teneatis, amici ?" 
• Reply, p. 193. 
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must resemble the subject of his memou' or the charac- 
ter he depicts. Shakspeare himself^ then^ I suppose, 
must have been of all men's characters and sentunents, 
for he could represent them all ; and poor Walter Scott 
must have been ** half Dutchman and half devil," be- 
cause he describes Dirk Hatteraick as being so I Mr. 
James Martineau doubts (as he well may) Mr. New- 
man's aptitudes for that "higher moral criticism" 
necessary to judge rightly the character of Christ. 
Such curious preconceptions as those just mentioned, 
adopted without the slightest hesitation and vehemently 
acted on throughout his tirade, are enough to make one 
doubt whether criticism be his vocation at all. But 1 
will say no more on Harrington's argument here ; in 
the next section I will distinctly show in what sense 
I *^ endorse and confirm it," with a challenge to any 
worthy Deist to reply to it on Mr. Newman's behalf, 
since it is plain that he himself declines it. 

A similar singularity of misconception is seen in Mr. 
Newman in another point. In the same style of rea- 
soning in which he argues that I must think just as 
Harrington thinks, so he will have it that Mr. Fellowes 
must be intended as a full-length portrait of himself; 
and so determined is he that it shall be so, that he says 
if I deny it, it shall be to no purpose. His language is : 
" As to this Mr. Fellowes, who is he ? his character is 
apparently intended to be a portrait of miTie, as the 
Author conceives of rae. Thus he insinuates a mean, 
degrading, and laughable opinion of me, if the reader 
will accept it : but if the reader cannot go quite so far, 
and says it is unfair, then the Author can back out and 
protest that Fellowes is not myself but only my ad- 
mirer."* That is, he challenges an explanation and 

♦ Reply, p. 181. 

c 
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then has the civility to say, it shall be unsatisfactory. 
^* He will be drowned and nobody shall help him." He 
may depend upon it that as I am very deliberate in 
putting any thoughts of mme on paper, I am equally 
slow in ^' backing out," as he calls it, of any thing I 
have once written, except for the strongest reasons ; 
and shaQ leave him to appropriate to himself any por^ 
trait he thinks proper, among those with which the 
very large gallery of biography or of fiction may supply 
nim. Meantime I wiU say this ; that I believe there are 
two points, and only two, in which Mr. Fellowes bears 
any resemblance to Mr. Newman ; and I know, and the 
world knows, by experience^ that Mr. Newman is not 
unique in those points. I may add, that as I have never 
expressed my belief of any resemblance even in those 
two points, it is curious that Mr. Newman should thus 
appropriate the portrait, while he, at the same time, de- 
clares it to be most repulsive and unlike himself. It is not 
usual for men to affirm, without any warrant from the 
painter, that a picture is intended for ihem^ which at the 
same time they feel themselves to be no way in love with, 
and which they also declare to be unlike them. Mr. 
Newman even seems to imagine that the personal pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Fellowes* were designed to caricature him. 
I beg to say that I knew no characteristics of Mr. New- 
man, except that he was a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
very indifferent metaphysician ; and if I had known any 
personal traits, I should have been the last to bring 
them into my book. However, I wiU tell Mr. Newman 
how he may henceforth distinguish himself from Mr. 
Fellowes, and no longer unwisely assume, and still more 
unwisely tell the world, that the character of Mr. Fel- 
lowes is intended to caricature his own. First, Mr. 
Fellowes is expressly SMd to be a youth of about eight and 

♦ Reply, p. 181. 
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twenty years of age (in whom, therefore, some versatility 
of opinion and some rashness of judgment might be ex- 
cusable) ; and I rather think Mr. Newman, like myself, 
is a little beyond those years. Secondly, Mr. Fellowes 
expressly abjures several of Mr. Newman's opinions, 
openly prefers those of Mr. Parker, and freely avows 
that he has eclecticised from the many delightful varieties 
of opinion which the distractions of our modem spiri- 
tualists so abundantly afforded him. This very circum- 
stance, indeed, Mr. Newman strangely adduces to 
establish his preconception ; and says Mr. Fellowes is 
employed to make ^* damaging concessions," when he 
dissents from Mr. Newman and prefers Mr. Parker I 
One would surely more reasonably infer (what is the 
truth), that he was not intended to be the counterpart 
of any author. I am astonished that those who choose 
to regard *^ The Eclipse " as ^* fundamentally fictitious," 
should fail to conjecture that the Author avails himself 
of this character to bring the sentiments of different 
men under discussion ; which is naturally done by cita- 
tions from their writings. Whether those citations are 
fair or not, is another thing : and the only real question 
between me and those authors is as to this point. I 
assert they are ; and, in Mr. Newman's case, I shall by 
and by show that they are. — Thirdly and lastly : tiie 
readers of " The Eclipse " will allow that Mr. Fellowes 
is uniformly gentle, affable, and patient in argument 
(whatever his infirmities) ; and though for aught I know 
(and I am sure I hope it), Mr. Newman is so generally , 
it must be acknowledged that the present tirade proves 
that he is not uniformly so. 

I imagine, as people read the very acrimonious and 
vehement charges against the Author of " The Eclipse," 
that they will say, " We had better have the old-fashioned 

Christian charity than this new-coined liberality of th^ 

c 2 
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' spiritual Deism.'" Or is it Mr. Newman's pleasure 
to suppose that the principle of the " Division of 
Labour" applies to moral science as well as to political 
economy, and that while it is one man's province to 
preach charity, it is another man's duty to practise it ? 
I wonder whether that is true of the ** Faith, Hope, and 
Charity" of " Spiritualism," which is true of the same 
graces in Christianity. " And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Charity — but the greatest of these is Charity." 
If so, surely the two former must be vanishing quan- 
tities. 

I would also beseech Mr. Newman to consider how 
unbecoming in the estimation of his ^^ very insolent and 
dictatorial critics," as he terms them, is that intense 
posittmty which characterises both his assertion of hi^ 
own opinions, and the imputation of evil motives to his 
opponents. They will say that one who has experienced 
so many changes of opinion himself should learn at 
least caution and forbearance. Dogmatism, in conjunc- 
tion with perpetual vacillation, should be left to him 
of whom our great satirist said so bitterly : — 

*♦ Stiff in opinions, — always in the 'wrong, — 
And everything by fits, and nothing long." 

I think, also, people will be apt to say, ^^ Here is a 
gentleman who sees the imperfections of New Testa- 
ment morality ; who is afraid lest the consciences of 
men should be depressed to the * Biblical Standard ;' 
who points out the many and grievous imperfections 
in the character of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who has 
himself lighted on ^ a fixed moral basis, which he 
will not allow to be tampered with by authority or 
miracle;' who inculcates the duty of * opening the heart 
to love, and the mind to truth I' Having reached this 
vantage ground, looking down with serene compassion 
on us ^puir blinded mortals,' we naturally expect from 
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him great patience, and magnanimity, and self-con- 
trol, and must begin to doubt, from his acrimony and 
petulance, whether his system can be the complement 
of a defective Christianity I " — They will think they 
had better have the New Testament, with all its 
claims to " authority," than a teacher who, professedly 
renouncing authority, is more impatient at his opinions 
being questioned than if he really had it. We are all in 
great trepidation, we can assure him, for the honour of 
the ** fixed moral basis ; " and, if he goes on so, predict 
that the obstinate world will resolutely shut its eyes 
against the new light that has visited it I 

I cannot affect to be surprised at the misconceptions 
of *^ The Eclipse of Faith" into which Mr. Newman has 
fallen, when I turn to his chapter on the " Moral Per- 
fection of Christ." If Mr. Newman can so construe 
fact and narrative as to charge our Lord with a 
" vain conceit of cleverness" and *^ blundering self-suflS- 
ciency" in his answer to the Pharisees concerning the 
tribute money; with *^ arrogance and error combined" 
in other cases ; with " vacillation and pretension ; " 
with ** egregious vanity" and ^^ moral unsoundness;" 
with guiltily provoking the Rulers, by virulent invec- 
tives, to slay him, because he had resolved on suicide in 
order to escape the alternative of becoming an impostor 
or renouncing his Messiahship, — I need not wonder at 
any vagaries into which such logic may wander, or at any 
invectives which such erroneous criticism may prompt. 
" The disciple is not above his master ; it is suflScient" — 
O how much more than sufficient — "that he be as his 
master." 

The reader wiU perhaps say, " Is it possible that 

Mr. Newman can have said all this ? Will the world 

believe that you are not misrepresenting him, as he 

says you and so many more of his critics have done, by 

c 3 
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not quoting enough to Indicate his meaning?" This is 
Mr. Newman's continual complaint. On some points 
it might be difficult to say how much must be quoted 
in order to explain Mr. Newman's meaning; a good 
deal more, I fancy, than Mr. Newman has ever written 
or is ever likely to write. But, in the present case^ 
the reader may rest content: Mr. Newman has ex- 
pressed his meaning plainly enough ; and in the section 
in which I shall briefly examine this matter, I will make 
extracts ample enough to enable the world to form a 
complete notion of the powers of *^ free criticism" which 
Mr. Newman brings to bear upon the Gospel narrative 
and on the character of Christ ! If I could, I would 
publish every syllable of that chapter in the present 
little volume. I am so far from being afraid of its 
doing any injury to Christianity, that I am persuaded 
there are few of its advocates who would do more for it 
by their defence than such an assailant by his attacks ; 
and that if infidelity could be ruined, such imprudencies 
would go far to ruin it. Mr. Newma,n wonders at the 
popularity of " The Eclipse," and asks, *^ What must be 
the destitution of the Christian cause before it could 
welcome such an ally?"* I acknowledge, with pro- 
found conviction and undissembled sincerity, that the 
book is infinitely unworthy of my theme. But I cannot 
retort this sarcasm ; I acknowledge that Mr. Newman's 
book, with its new chapter on the Perfection of Christ, 
is infinitely worthy of Infidelity. 

Still, I repeat, I am rejoiced to find Mr. Newman 
falling into such flagrant errors respecting so simple a 
book as ** The Eclipse ; " errors which resemble those of 
certain disciples of Strauss, who, on the strength of their 
infallible canons of criticism, pronounced the " Amber 
Witch " no fiction, but veritable history. I am rejoiced 

* Phases, p. 200. 
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both on general and on special grounds; on general 
grounds, for it shows us that this confident criticism, 
which is so sagacious in dealing with ancient documents, 
—which can tell us by internal evidence just where an 
interpolation begins and ends, — how many chapters and 
verses of the Acts are genuine and how many not, — that 
so much is written by the true Isaiah and so much by 
the P;9^7/d^o-Isaiah, — is no sooner compelled to deal with 
a practical test than it falls into the most enormous mis- 
takes. And I am rejoiced on special grounds ; because 
it shows me that, even in the strange chapter on the 
'^ Personal Perfection ^ of Christ, it is not necessary to 
form so painftil an opinion of the critic as it would be 
otherwise difficult to avoid forming. 

It does astound me, I confess, beyond all measiu*e, 
that Mr. Newman can read the New Testament with 
such eyes, and rest content with such criticism on that 
** Bright Excellence," which has in general disarmed 
hostility, even where the mind has been unfriendly to 
Christianity itself ; — on which so many millions of minds 
have dwelt with unmingled love and veneration. If 
only a picture, still it is a picture with which no history 
nor fiction besides furnishes us ; in which Power and 
Wisdom — usually the exclusive gods of man's idolatry 
— are for once subordinated to perfect Love. It is the 
picture of one gentle towards the infirmities and follies 
of man, patient with his waywardness, lovingly forgetful 
of his wrongs ; of one — and oh 1 how beautiful, if onfy a 
fable I — who never broke " the bruised reed," who came 
'* to bind up the broken-hearted, to give deliverance 
to the captive," to welcome penitence to his feet, and to 
offer the " weary rest ;" of one who sided unchangeably 
with weakness and suffering against strong-handed 
oppression, whose patience was proof against every 

insult to himself, and whose indignation never gleamed 

c 4 
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forth but twice, and was then only extorted by that 
comprehensive sympathy with humanity, which was the 
burden and the passion of his existence ; once when, 
mingled with grief, it shot a momentary flash on the 
censorious hypocrites who grudged and murmured at 
his mercy to the wretched, and once when it gathered 
in thunderclouds, and launched its vivid bolts over the 
guilty abodes of those who had perverted every law, 
divine and human, to the purpose of oppressing and 
grinding their fellow-creatures, who "for a pretence 
made long prayers," " devoured widows' houses," " took 
away the key of knowledge," " sat in Moses' seat" and 
made it the Devil's throne. In a word, it is a picture 
of one whose whole life was one long yearning agony 
of sympathy with the guilt and sorrows of humanity, 

and whose death 1 ah ! how strange ! how passing 

strange it is, that any should have an ungentle word 
to say of Hirriy even though only a picture. Is it not 
a picture which, if the original never existed, we should 
long to see realised ! — one from which we should turn 
away, after long and entranced contemplation, and 
sighing say,— 



i( 



Oh, that those lips had language I" 



And, in general, to do human nature justice, — yes, 
even unbelieving human nature, — it has not been insen- 
sible to the claims which that portrait has on human 
veneration. The ^* grim feature " of Infidelity has gene- 
rally relaxed when it has looked at Him. Those whose 
foul breath has sullied every mirror which reflected any 
meaner excellence, have generally spared that Once or 
twice in a century, indeed, sotne one or two have 
appeared, animated by such intense envy of greatness, 
or such pure hatred of goodness, that they have not 
spared even the character of Christ. They have been 
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inspired by such a gratuitous malignity, that one almost 
feels that if they had lived in the time of Judas they 
would have done the traitor's office at a cheaper rate, 
and spared the too happy Pharisees their thirty pieces 
of silver. 

I rejoice — unfelgnedly rejoice — that It Is not neces- 
sary to class Mr. Newman in this small category. I 
see in his ^^ Hebrew Monarchy," in his chapter on the 
** Perfection of Christ," — I know hy my own experience 
in his outrageous mistakes In relation to " The Eclipse 
of Faith," — that he can misread evidence which appears 
clear enough to the eyes of other men, and weigh it in 
analytic balances which set their notions of probability 
utterly at defiance. 

And now for a word or two of defence of my method 
of controversy in " The Eclipse of Faith." I have said 
I have not imputed motives ; I did not before, and shall 
not do it now: nor will I enter into the question of 
moral dispositions at all. Each man must be judged in 
that matter by the only equitable Judge.* But beyond 

* Mr. Newman, while so earnestly deprecating controyersial inde- 
corum and inculcating ** charity," seems to he unaware of the character 
of many parts of his own publications. Does he think it can he pleasant 
to the "Irish Clergyman" to he 50 characterised that few who know 
anything of him can miss him, and yet be told that it was said he had 
been mistaken for a beggar in Dublin, and had been offered a halfpenny 
under that impression ? Does he think it can be pleasant to Dr. Hen- 
derson (Phases, p. 127., Sec. Ed. p. 78.) — one of the most venerable 
and conscientious men of our time, — to be told in print that Mr. New- 
man's friend, John Stirling, had flippantly said, — that " Mark was 
probably inspired, because hewas an acquaintance of Peter, and he- 
cause Dr. Henderson would be reviled hy other Dissenters if he douhted 
%tf^ Does he know what that insult both to Dr. Henderson and to his 
religious contemporaries means? That it imputes to hoth the most 
unworthy motives, and the yilest conduct ? Does Mr. Newman think 
that, in similar style, he is to be allowed to ride over all his critics, as 
** very insolent and dictatorial ; " imputing ''dishonesty" to some, wilful 
"misrepresentation "to others, and "gross garbling" to almost every- 
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that I will not go, for Mr. Newman or any man. 
Living in a free country, and with a free press, where 
all opinions are daily sifted, and if thought ridicu- 
lous, ridiculed, I will never surrender an iota of the 
privilege I freely concede to others. Least of all, 
will I surrender it to one who treats unceremoniously 
what his fellow men hold most sacred ; who, by denying 
the very possibility of an external revelation, advertises 
me that his religious opinions are of private origination ; 
who cannot get more than a very few to coincide with 
them, and who has surely passed through changes 
enough himself to make him indulgent towards others 
who freely canvass his own opinions. On those 
opinions, expressed in his books, I have conunented 
without hesitation. I freely confess it; and that I 
will ever do so in reference to any opinions expressed 
by mortal man, let his pretensions be what they 
may, let his resentment be what it will. Every one 
who publishes his opinions to the world in a free 
country must lay his account with such sifting; it 

body that touches him? I tell him plainly I know of no writer who 
so largely exacts the tributes of charity ; none who repays them less. 
He should remember, in charging his opponents with unworthy 
motives in defending any opinions he once held, how easy it would 
be for them to retort upon him. The opinions he now impugns, 
he once held and defended ; and the fragments of the theories he has 
rejected strew the whole way through the " Phases,** like the baggage 
of a flying army. Did he not once believe Mark inspired ? Did he not 
once hold the Bible all true, which he says can only be defended by 
the " crooked *' and immoral subterfuges which he charges on what he 
calls Bibliolatry? Did it never occur to him that his opponents might 
ask him, on his so lightly charging them with "dishonesty" for still 
holding what he once held, — " Pray, Mr. Newman, will you answer 
us this plain question? Were you 'honest* or 'dishonest* when you 
held the views which you now reject ? If honest, is it impossible for 
you to imagine that those who still hold what you once held, may be 
honest too? If dishonest — which we are far from believing, — are 
you precisely the person to impute to us 'dishonesty?* Or, lastly, 
are you alone honest, no matter what you accept or what you reject ?" 
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is a right which, as I have said, I yield to others; 
it is one I will never surrender for myself. Fur- 
ther, if I believe opinions, as I ^o many of those of 
Mr. Newman, to be not only false but pernicious, I 
will spare neither argument nor ridicule to make them 
appear so to others. In a contest for truth — and I 
believe that this controversy has to do with vital truth, 
— truth in which the best interests of our children, of 
om* country, of our species, is involved, — it is unmanly 
to flinch. I will use every weapon, whether of argu- 
ment or ridicule, which God has given me, and I will 
strike home wherever my adversary leaves a rivet open 
in his armoiu*. It is a false charity to act otherwise. 
Charity to each other as much as Mr. Newman will, 
and, indeed, rather more than in his present mood 
he seems disposed to exercise ; but to opinions, if we 
deem them false, none. In argument^ as Socrates says, 
it becomes neither party to ask for or to receive 
quarter; and that quarter, which I disdain to ask, let 
my opponent be assured I will never give. 

But ridicule ? it will be said. Yes ; and ridicule too, 
if motives be untouched. 

It is a sword,* I know, which cuts both ways ; but 
it is never so keen as when truth whets it. God 
is my witness, that so far from invoking fire from 
heaven to injure an opponent, I would not scorch one 
hair of liis head; but as for his opinions, if I be- 
lieve them pernicious to mankind, I should be, in 
my judgment, a traitor and renegade to truth and 
conscience, if I did not tax every energy of my 
nature to make them appear so to others. This can- 
not be done, as Mr. Newman himself says in his pre- 
face to the new edition of "The Hebrew Monarchy,** 
without giving offence. But, as he truly says, it must 
be done; and I accept and concede the equal terms. 
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No doubt it would be pleasant. If, in performing this 
friendly office for one another, men could find out some 
moral chloroform which might steep in painless slumber 
a too sensitive vanity, while some huge fungous growth 
was being dissected out. But this cannot be ; and the 
scalpel must proceed. As for my opinions, if they be 
false, I yield them up freely to whoever will show them 
to be so. Let him, if he can, launch against them bolts 
compacted out of all the subtlest elements of mind, and 
pour out upon them argument, fancy, wit, sarcasm, 
passion, in a stream of living fire, ^^ till they be con- 
sumed." Charity to men, I again say, as much as any 
man will ; but as to that hateful indifferentism which is 
so rife in our day, and which threatens to be our plague, 
it is equally an insult to the claims of truth, and a 
mockery of the claims of charity. Charity is exercised 
in spite of differences, manfully stated and avowed.* 

* Here is worthy Mr. Parker, for example, telling us, in a recent 
publication, " that many a philosopher has seemed without religion, even 
to a careful observer ; sometimes has passed for an atheist. Some of 
them have to themselves seemed without any religion, and have denied 
that there was any God ; but all the while their nature was truer 
than their will .... They had the intellectual love of God, though 

they knew it not ; though they denied it These philosophers, 

with the mere love of truth, and yet a scorn of the name of God, under- 
stand many things, perhaps not known to common men; but this 
portion of their nature has yet escaped their eye, — they have not made 
an exact and exhaustive inventory of the facts of their own nature. 
Such men have unconsciously much of the intellectual part of piety."— 
Ten Sermons on JReligion, p. 10. 

No wonder that he finds all meaner differences swallowed up and 
absorbed in this " unconscious piety,*' and thinks that a Buddhist, or a 
Fetichbt, or even a man whose ** hands are smeared over with the blood 
of human sacrifices,** may be all in a fair way enough. And this in- 
sipid broth, into which all conceivable opinions are shred, so as to become 
undistinguishable, is to be recommended as a concoction of true charity ; 
that is, charity is to be exercised when there is no longer room for 
any I 
- The worst of it is, that this latitudinarian charity is apt to degenerate 
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But will not the employment of ridicule against 
the opponents of Christianity lead them to use the 
same weapon?" I imagine some good timid Christian 
to say. I answer, — and have they ever spared it, dear 
simple soul? Will your not using it prevent their 
abusing it ? Will your throwing away the arrow pre- 
vent their transfixing you with theirs? Is not the 
shield of Christianity stuck full of those shafts ? From 
Lucian to Voltaire, the whole literature of infidelity 
shows what sort of " reciprocity " forbearance is likely to 
meet with. Your enemies have tried the weapon, and it 
has been in vain ; you may see that somehow it does not 
prevaiL Nay, take heart, man ; one of the most striking 
proofs of the indomitable energy, the vital power of your 
religion, as striking as its resistance to persecution itself, 
is its invulnerability to ridicule. Though Shaftesbury 
was wrong in saying that ridicule was the test of truth, 
it is usually impossible for error long to stand against 
it ; nor is there another historical religion on earth that 
could endure the ridicule poured upon Christianity, if 
poured upon it (as is the case with the ridicule the Gospel 
has encountered) by men growing up in the midst of 
it. If Christianity could have been laughed out of 
existence, she would have ceased to breathe long ago. 
We have but to look into the writings of the ancient 
philosophers and satirists to see how little the ancient 
mythologies would have stood against such weapons. 
Jupiter, with all his thunderbolts, could not have re- 
sisted the raillery of Plato and Cicero; and all the 
shafts of Apollo would be of no avail before those of 
Aristophanes and Lucian. 



into a carious sort of bigotry. It is always vehement enough against 
any opinions that imply that opinions are of any importance, or indeed 
against any opinion except the opinion that no opinions are of any. 
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If you have, as you believe, Truth on your side, you 
will do well and wisely not wholly to cast aside a wea- 
pon, which has not been and will not be used the less 
against you for your rejecting it, and which Truth 
always, in the nature of things, can wield more power-* 
fiiUy than Error. As to the legitimacy of its occasional 
use against solemn " follies" and would-be sacred ** im- 
pieties," read Pascal's immortal Eleventh Letter; if 
that does not convince you, I have nothing more to 
say. 

But surely it is the drollest of all drolleries to hear 
our modern infidelity affecting a Puritan prudery in the 
treatment of religious subjects ; to see its face glisten- 
ing with spiritual onction; its mystic eloquence gar- 
nished with terms of Scripture, taken in an esoteric sense, 
and poor Paul and Peter quoted to avouch what they 
never dreamed of. Assuredly this solemnity of visage 
and phraseology is both too recent and too inconsistent 
to render it particularly decorous to twit a Christian 
advocate with levity in the treatment of ^^ sacred sub- 
jects." Has not the whole history of infidelity been 
marked by the freest employment of wit, satire, and 
ridicule in every form? Would to God it had 
stopped with refined ridicule I Have not its writers been 
full of absolute mockery and scurrility against all that 
Christians deem most sacred ? are the names of Tindal, 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Tom Paine, and a thousand 
more, forgotten ? Christianity may surely be pardoned, 
if it has now and then laughed a little in return at 
what are laughable enough — the theories infinitely 
various and discordant of those who would crush her. 
But no ; our opponents then immediately become grave, 
put on a long face, and begin to inculcate a seemly gravity 
In the treatment of such sacred subjects I The enemies 
of Christianity are still a little like its earliest oppo- 
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nents/whom our Lord compares to " the children sitting 
in the market-place." Christianity expostulates with 
them often enough, and looks grave often enough, and 
they laugh at her ; she ventures to laugh at their follies 
in return, and they look suddenly grave ; ** she mourns 
to them, and they do not lament — she pipes unto them, 
and they will not dance.'* But it is now as of old, 
** Wisdom is justified of her children.'* 

But perhaps it is thought that this solemn warning 
against levity may induce the readers of " The Eclipse of 
Faith** to disown their ally. It is of no consequence to 
the Author if they do, since his conscience justifies him, 
whether they do or not ; as his book was not written to 
^25please Mr. Newman, so neither was it written to 
please them. But let not my opponents think Christians 
such simpletons as not to know what it is that the 
Author of "The Eclipse'* has laughed at; they will 
answer as John Bunyan did, when in prison, to the 
gentleman who sent him a Christmas pie, thinking 
to add a petty '* affliction to his bonds " by tantalising 
him with the sight of a dainty which his scruples would 
not let him touch. But John cried DisUnguo, Few 
could do it better. He munched up the pie with great 
satisfaction, and told the messenger to say that John 
Bunyan could tell the difference between Christmas 
and a Christmas pie. In like manner will Christians 
answer my opponents, when they warn them against 
an unseemly "levity** in treating " spiritual" subjects. 

It is obvious that the opponents of Christianity fear 
lest reprisals should be made upon them by pointing out 
the absurdities, incredibilities, and discordancies of the 
systems they would substitute for it. I think Christians 
have let them have their way long enough, in stating 
and deriding the difficulties of Christianity ; and I for 
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one shall take the liberty of reminding them that their 
own difficulties are greater still. 

But if the creation of merriment on an^ subject in any 
way connected with religion be the error and the sin, I 
am by no means sure that many of our new spiritualists 
have not quite as much to answer for as myself. The 
great difference between us is that I have sometimes 
made my readers laugh at my illustrations, and they 
have as often made theirs laugh at their arguments ; I 
L ive attacked error with irony, and they have assailed 
truth with paradox. 

I confess, indeed, the sonorous solemnity with which 
they enforce their " Procul ! oh procul 1 este profani ;" 
but the words from such lips are not the less laughable 
for all that; often more so. If " wisdom" sometimes 
*^ wears motley," it is quite as often the case that folly 
puts on the garb of wisdom. The owl is the symbol of 
wisdom ; but the owl herself is not wise. 

But Mr. Newman complains also of the plan of ** The 
Eclipse : " he says, ^^ it is self-condemning as a medium 
of controversy." " The Socratic dialogue," it seems, 
*^ when used in talk, may possibly have a legitimate use 
to a teacher addressing uncultivated minds;" — but he 
objects to it in print Very natural. "In writing, 
where one person works both the puppets, it really is 
too puerile." * But I divined Mr. Newman's answer, 
and guarded against it. It was easy to see, in his 
writings, on what mere splinters of evidence, a logic 
so buoyant as his could survive the ^vreck of an argu- 
ment; and therefore I resolved that the greater part 
of the discussions in which his opinions were sifted, 
should be in the form of disquisition, and not dialogue. 
I made Harrington give, in this form, the sceptical 

• Reply, p. 179. 
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results of accepting Mr. Newman^s dogmas. In taking 
the positive argument on the other side (*^ On a Book- 
revelation ") I used the same form ; as also in the notes 
on the three questions of Marriage^ Slavery, and the 
Early Progress of Christianity, given to Mr. Fellowes ; 
and in the notes on a " Fundamental Fallacy I " The 
only Dialogue in which Mr. Newman's views of an 
external revelation are canvassed at any length (though 
I conceive abundantly sufficient as a reductio ad absur- 
dum)f concludes* with an express adnussion that the 
principles of his main doctrine have not been entered 
into, and that they are reserved for the subsequent dis^ 
quisition on a ** Book-revelation.'' I may remark in 
general that at least half the entire volume is free from 
this novel sin of — Dialogue I 

Of course it would be pleasant to dictate to an ad- 
versary the form in which he shall sift om* opinions; 
but he is not likely to grant it ; nor shall I to mine. 
If or do I allow that the Platonic dialogue need be the 
** screen of infinite sophistries." All depends on the 
&imess with which an adversary's opinions are cited; 
whether I have here done Mr. Newman injustice or not, 
will be seen in a future page : I contend that I have not. 
As to *^ working both the puppets," — it is in fact no 
more than is, to a great extent, necessarily done in every 
work of controversy, whatever its form, and rather more 
disguisedly in the ordinary form ; in all alike, an oppo- 
nent's arguments are stated by him who confutes them, 
and whether fairly stated and dealt with, or not, depends 
on the clearness of head and integrity of heart of him 
who states them. 

Mr. Newman complains of having to fight with a 
f * sham adversary " (the sceptic), and says, that he 

* Eclipse, p. 96. 
D 
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" shrinks with a most painful repugnance from one who, 
by discarding his personality, thinks to get free from 
moral responsibility."* It is really hard to know what 
to make of all this. Does he refer to my having intro- 
duced Harrington- whether a real or imaginary cha- 
racter, matters not — to use the argumentum ad hominem, 
or does he refer to my having published anonymously ? 
I am quite in the dark. If the former, I presume 
Plato, Pascal, and Berkeley will be a sufficient apology ; 
if the latter, I presume I require none. I published 
anonymously — partly and, indeed, principally — that 
the book might sink or swim purely by its own faults 
or merits, without anything either to conciliate or pre- 
judice in a name. I used it as a moral electrometer^ 
to ascertain the intensity of the " spiritual " currents in 
our day ; or as a feather, to see which way the wind 
blew, and whether my countrymen still took any con- 
siderable interest in that " historical Christianity," which 
so many of oiu* modem infidels have asserted is all but 
exploded amongst us. I am rejoiced to find that they do ; 
and that I may apply, with a little alteration, to some of 
our vaunting opponents, the passage in which Burke 
characterises the noisy revolutionists of his day: — 
^^ Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make 
the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
thousands of great cattle repose in the shade, and are 
silent, pray do not suppose that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field; or that, 
after all, they are other than the little, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troablesome insects of the hour." 

But as to my being a " sham antagonist," — I should 
have thought that the decision with which, when speak- 
ing in my own person, principles were laid down, and 

* Phases. Reply, p. 180. 
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the consequences of argument taken, might have left no 
doubt that I was none. Though I rode into the field 
with a plain shield and a barred vizor, I should have 
thought there could be as little doubt about my being 
no " sham antagonist," as Brian-de-Bois Guilbert could 
have felt about Ivanhoe, when that knight touched his 
shield with the sharp end of his lance. 

In conclusion, the very worst thing I wish Mr. New- 
man, — and I am sure it is the very kindest, — is, that 
he may re-trace his way to the faith he has abandoned, 
and advocate the truths he now seeks to subvert. But 
if this is not to be, and he will continue to write against 
Christianity, then I hope it may be with the same force 
of logic, the same taste, discrimination, and self-control, 
which he has manifested in the chapter " on the Per- 
fection of Christ," and his " Reply to ^ The Eclipse of 
Faith.' " 
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SECTION 11. 

HOW FAR I "endorse" HARRINGTON D ^'S ARGUMENT, 

AND WHETHER I BELIEVE IN AN IT^MORAL DEITY. 

And now I propose to re-state for Mr. Newman's 
benefit, who seems inclined to evade it — or for the 
benefit of any other Deist who is disposed to take up 
the gauntlet for him — that argument of Harrington 

D , from which my critic so preposterously infers 

such strange things as these : — "It is impossible to 
doubt the intensity of this Christian advocate's convic- 
tion that all nature testifies with overpowering force, 
to every impartial mind, that its Creator is reckless of 

all moral considerations " * " With energetic 

and dogmatic earnestness he enforces upon me, that 
God, as revealed to him and me in Nature, has no con- 
sistent or trustworthy moral character." f I answer (as I 
have already briefly done) that neither does Harrington 

D profess any such " conviction," nor ** enforce " 

any such doctrine, nor if he did, do I. He argues 
— and I so far quite " endorse " the reasoning — that the 
rigid adoption of Mr. Newman's own criterion, by which 
he rejects certain facts of Scripture, as morally un- 
worthy of God, will necessitate a similar conclusion in 
relation to some of the facts of the universe. I do not, 
any more than Harrington, assert (he is a sceptic simply, 
and asserts nothing, I am a Christian, I humbly hope, 
and assert the contrary,) that the facts of the universe 

• Phases, p. 196. ♦ lb. p. 198. 
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prove an " 2<72moral Deity," as Mr. Newman phrases it. 
I believe that those facts of the Divine administration 
which are to us utterly unaccountable (as I am free 
to confess many of them are to me, and, as I imagine, 
to every body else), are, like the analogous facts of t^ne 
Bible, to which Mr. Newman objects, — to be humbly 
received by our faith as reconcilable, we know not how, 
with perfect wisdom, justice, and goodness; on the 
strength of that general evidence which establishes the 
truths of Theism* in spite of these objections, just as the 
general evidence for the Bible proves that to be divine 
in spite of similar objections. 

I believe firmly that the prevailing characteristics of 
the universe indicate unlimited power and wisdom ; and 
in general, goodness ; the last, however, so chequered 
as to admit of being blessedly confirmed by an external 
revelation, assuring the faltering reason of man, amidst 
the conflicting phenomena around us, that the goodness 
of the Deity is unlimited and perfect. 

And, certainly, yac^5 may sufficiently show that such 
a revelation would be most useful, and should be most 
welcome. Who can deeply reflect on the endless theories 
which the imaided speculation of man has, in all ages 
and countries, given birth to^the varieties of Atheism, 
Manichseism, Polytheism — and doubt it ? Rarely, in- 

♦ If I did not see that Mr. Newman was ** reckless of all" logical ** con- 
siderations/' I should certainly think he must be ** reckless of all moral 
considerations," in representing me as believing what he imputes to me, 
considering what is said of the Christianas point of view, by Harrington 
himself, to say nothing of the whole tenor of the book : — ** The Chris* 
tian speaks on this wise : ' I find, in reference to Christianity, as in re- 
ference to Theism, what appears to me an immense preponderance of 
evidence of various kinds in favour of its truth ; but both alike, I find 
involved in many difficulties, which I acknowledge to be insurmount- 
able, and in many mysteries which I cannot fathom. I believe the con* 
elusions t» ^ite of them.* "—P. 408. 

D 3 
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deed, have we anything approaching an elevated and 
pure Monotheism, as the ^mple and nndoubting con- 
yiction of human reason, except among that Ettle knot 
of modem Deists, who, somehow, never appear except 
where the Bible has gone before them ! 
' And now, with such a belief, which I suppose is fieue 
enough from enforcing the doctrine of a Deity ** reckless 
of all moral considerations,** how stands the argument 
in which Mr. Newman and I are at issue ? 

He believes that man's notion of Grod is the projected, 
indefinitely enlarged image of man*s own intellectual and 
moral nature. In accordance with that, he declares 
that he rejects whatever facts of Scripture apparently 
attribute to God what tee should call harsh, cruel, or 
unjust in man. I ask him, then, how he disposes of 
certain ** facts" of the universe, which would be cer- 
tainly called harsh, cruel, or unjust in man ? Instead of 
answering, and discriminating the factSy he forgets that 
the argument is founded entirely on his own premises, 
and represents me as believing in a God ** reckless of 
all moral considerations I" 

Mr. Newman says that he does not look at the uni- 
verse with ** my gloomy eyes." I reply that I do not, 
as I have just shown, look at it with ** gloomy eyes ; " 
and that the facts in question appear gloomy only as 
seen through his spectacles; in other words, that the 
argument is purely founded on his own premises. My 
complaint is, that he will not look on certain facts of 
the universe by the light of his own hypothesis at all. 
His argument, again re-stated in this professed reply, 
requires that he should give no account of those facts, 
and he accordingly gives none. As he says I have not 
permitted the reader to know what his sentiments are, 
I give them at length. 

His words are, *^ If we had no intelligence, we 
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should have no idea of an Intelligent God any more 
than have the beasts. But, conscious of my own 
intelligence, I cannot imagine that the great Un- 
known Power from which it sprang is not far more 
intelligent. So, too, if we had no Moral Affections, it 
could never occur to us to impute Moral Affections to 
God. But, being conscious that I have personally a 
little love, and a little goodness, I ask concerning it, as 
concerning intelligence, * where did I pick it up?' and 
I feel an invincible persuasion, that if I have some 
moral goodness, the great Author of my being has 
infinitely more. He did not merely make rocks, and 
seas, and stars, and brutes, but the human soul also ; 
and therefore I am assured He possesses all the powers 
and excellences of that soul in an infinitely higher 
degree. Hence it is from within that we know the 
morality of God. To the author of * The Eclipse' this 
seems such a piece of cant, that I deserve to be chained 
to a stake, and torn to pieces by a profane dog I"* On 
the latter part of this passage I shall make no other 
remark than to express my hope and belief that Mr. 
Newman usually finds in himself a little more " intelli- 
gence," "goodness," and "love" than appears there, 
or else I am afraid the inference to the infinite per- 
fection of the Deity would be rather precarious ; nor 
would it much matter where Mr. Newman " picked 
them up." Of the "stake," the "chain," and the 
** profane dog," I know nothing ; and if Mr. Newman 
will suggest to his readers ideas as little complimentary 
to himself as to me, it is his fault, not mine. 

But to look at his argument : Whether " God has 
all the perfections of the human soul in an infinite 
degree," I shall not dispute ; though I suppose, if Mr. 

♦ Reply, p. 199. 
Z> 4 
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Newman carefully reflects, he will see that there are 
several (and those among the noblest), which, if God 
be perfect, he cannot have at all; and among them 
gratitude, veneration, and all which constitutes ado- 
ration of Him. But at all events, though man un- 
questionably has an intellectual and moral nature, yet, 
somehow or other ^ both are very variously developed — 
are susceptible, as facts abundantly show, of all sorts of 
deflections from the true and the righty and lead to 
correspondent "projections" of the Deity. The re- 
presentation is, in fact, just one of the A«/f views with 
wliich Mr. Newman's books abound. It is one thing 
to say that man's nature truly developed by appro- 
priate external training, and especially by that which I 
believe is essential, but which he declares impossible^ — 
an external revelation, sees in the then polished mirror 
a faint image of some of the Infinite Perfections of God ; 
and quite another to say, that each man, looking ex- 
clusively withiny can at once rise to the conception of 
those infinite perfections. The fallacy is at once seen 
when we appeal to facts. Numberless questions may 
be asked, to which the theory gives no answer. As, 
for example, whether Mr. Newman alone, or a few 
like him, are in a condition thus to "project" the Deity, 
or whether aU mankind have the same privilege ? or if 
all mankind have not, who has? Whether all the 
different gods which, acting on that very principle, they 
have projected, are truly gods, and to be worshipped ? 
Whether, in that case, we shall not have " Gods many 
and Lords many," — most of them t/Timoral and even 
immoral enough ? Whether these variable deities, the 
product of the variable condition of himian nature in 
different ages and nations, nay, even in the same indi- 
vidual at different periods, does not prove that man at 
least needs a light more pure than that of nature, and a 
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guide more safe than reason^ whether he can get them 
or not ? Whether, if the greater part of *' these Gods 
many and Lords many** are to be rejected, there is any 
criterion whereby to judge whose projection is the true 
one? Whether Mr. Newman has anything to show 
that his *' projection " of the Deity is, amidst so many 
differences, the only true projection ? But I dwell on 
none of these questions here, though only to ask them 
is to show the precariousness of his hypothesis. I am 
willing, for the argument's sake, to take his hypothesis; 
for whether God has all the perfections of the hiunan 
soul or not, I fidly agree with Mr. Newman, that at 
least His power, wisdom, and goodness are infinite; 
but then it is precisely because I think so that I hesitate 
to allow that the " little wisdom," and " little goodness," 
and *' little love," which give us the inkling of such 
attributes, are competent to say in all cases what God 
certainly will and can do with rectitude* and goodness, 
and what he will not and cannot. Now Mr. Newman 
assmnes the contrary ; for he expressly tells us, that in 
virtue of his "little wisdom" and " little goodness," man 
is " competent to sit in moral and spiritual judgment on 
a professed revelation, and to decide if the case seem to 
require it in the following tone : — ' This doctrine 
attributes to God what we should call harsh, cruel, or 
unjust in Man; it is therefore intrinsically inadmissible; 
for if God may be (what we should call) cruel, he may 
equally well be (what we should call) a liar ; and if so, 
of what use is his word to us?'"* Very well; then 
the Universe of God is a revelation of him ; that is the 
next step ; and if this criterion (purely internal be it 
remembered, and what is still worse, necessarily vary- 
ing with the moral condition of him who applies it,) be 

♦ Phases, p. 189. 
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absolutely true, then I say, with Harrington (and so 
far I fully ** endorse" his reasoning), that the ^^ little 
wisdom" and "little goodness" will justify man in say- 
ing the same of all such phenomena in the works and 
ways of God as are, to all appearance, no less opposed 
to our moral intuitions, — to our conceptions of equity 
and goodness, — than the objected difficulties of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Newman, for example, will have it that God 
could not have commanded Abraham to sacrifice his son, 
as an exercise of his obedience, even though He did not 
permit the sacrifice, because it is inconsistent with man's 
** little wisdom" and " little love and goodness" to suppose 
it. I ask, then, how he makes it consistent with those 
same infinitesimals, that God, every day and all day 
long, and in all parts of the world, does things and 
allows things to be done equally baffling to the con- 
ceptions of those same infinitesimals ; involving inno- 
cence and guilt in indiscriminate suffering, and per- 
mitting the infliction of all-unutterable wrongs, without 
an attempt to prevent, or, in this world, to redress 
them? 

He sends His pestilence, and produces horrors on 
which imagination dares not dwell; horrors not only 
physical, but indirectly moral ; often transforming man 
into something like the fiend so many say he can never 
become. He sends his famine, and thousands perish, 
— men and women, and " the child that knows not 
its right hand from its left," — in prolonged and fright- 
ful agonies. He opens the mouth of volcanoes, and 
bakes, boils, and fries the population of a whole city 
in torrents of burning lava. He opens the yawning 
earth, and crushes and mangles men, women, and 
children, with as little ceremony as a lion would 
crunch a kid between his jaws. I am speaking of 
facts, very dreadful^ no doubt, but they cannot be 
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denied^ can hardly be exaggerated, and are not likely 
to be diminished by our shutting our eyes to them. 
Diseases, again, in infinite forms, in endless variety of 
anguish, are racking and torturing, crushing and grind- 
ing, myriads of human beings in all ages and countries, 
and in every moment of the world's history, apparently 
without any reference whatever to the moral worth or 
turpitude of those who suffer. " The discipline," as 
Harrington truly says, in as far as our little wisdom 
and little love can see, is *^ often most agonising in those 
who seem least to need it, or in those who are past 
learning from it, or in the innocents who cannot learn 
from it!"* 

* I know it may be said, in the presumptuoos jargon of a certain school 
in our day, that ** famine and pestilence ** may be altogether prevented, 
—in time; in short, that it is through wise man's ignorance, and by 
his fiiult that they ever come at all 1 If it were so, the time for banish- 
ing them has been long in coming, and I rather think is still remotely 
future ; though I thankfully acknowledge that it is in man's power, 
and becomes his most solemn duty, to diminish the probability of their 
occurrence, and to mitigate them when they come. Still, as long as he 
does not know how to anticipate the next week's weather, — and all the 
iUuminati of Europe are so long puzzling their heads over cholera and 
the potatoe disease alone, with so little power to solve their mystery, I 
am afraid we are still a considerable distance from the sanitary millen- 
nium. And when men have found out (if they ever do find out) these 
riddles, it is to be feared from the analogies of the past that new " de- 
velopments " of nature, which now present us with diseases our fathers 
never dreamt of, will furnish man with new nuts to crack. The 
♦* subtlety of nature," as Bacon terms it, will be found too hard for his 
little godship. However, as respects the present argument, if it were 
ever so true that, towards the end of some millions of years, man could 
prevent these evils, it would not remove one iota of the difficulties which 
attach to a constitution of things, by which millions of millions of the 
race had suffered such an infinity of sorrows, because men had lacked 
a little "sanitary" science; or show why he was doomed to such a 
long curriculum to attain it. 

"Atheist " or ** Pagan," as Mr. Newman thinks me, I acknowledge I 
am often equally astonished and scandalised at the *' vain boastings " of 
science ; which, after all, with all its vaunted attainments, gives us but 
the alphabet of the universe. I suppose, as " pestilence " and ** famine'* 
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The evUs God permits are a^ incomprehensible as 
those He inflicts. He smites a man with madness^ and 
the maniac cuts the throjits of his innocent wife and 
children. He gives a man an idiot for his son, and the 
idiot with a laugh bums down his father's dwelling. He 
permits a poor wretch to have a vicious intemperate father, 
and he bears about him for threescore years the mise- 
rable heritage of his father's vices. He lets some savage 
tyrant — nay, a succession of them, — fill a whole country 
with groans, and tears, and broken hearts, and curses. 
He lets the infamous slave-dealer buy his living cargoes, 
and consign them to all the agonies of the middle pas- 
sage ; and His patient Omnipotence stands silently by 
while, in a living death of weeks or months, they long 
for ** the death which comes not," and would bless that 
tornado which should send them to the bottom, — a 
tornado which, perchance, falls on some slumbering city, 
or sinks the avenging cruiser instead. Is not God good 
then, even in these things ? Yes, I say ; yes, with an 
unfaltering faith; but I believe it, and cannot see it; 
these things are what we should call " harsh, cruel, and 
unjust in man," and are utterly incomprehensible to our 
** little wisdom," and " little goodness," and ** little love ; " 
just as His conmiand to exterminate the Canaanites, 
though not so perplexing, nor a tenth part so perplexing, 
is also incomprehensible. But I believe that God is 
good in spite of these facts. Mr. Newman, on the other 
hand, says in effect, ** I believe the Za^^-mentioned fact 
incredible, because it contradicts my moral and spiritual 
convictions of what God would do. It attributes to God 
what would * be harsh, cruel, and unjust in man ;' and 
therefore I must reject it; the other facts I can see are 

are to yanish, some philosophic quacks will next promise us — like him 
of whom Horace Walpole tells us, — an excellent " pill" against earth- 
quakes, or a patent for an engine to ** put out " volcanoes I 
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quite concdstent with all the said convictions." Try your 
hand on them^ then, I say, and show it. Show that they 
would not be '^ harsh, cruel, and unjust in man,'' equally 
at war with man's " little wisdom," " little goodness," 
and all the other little things. — What I God's conuuand 
to Abraham more incomprehensible than many of the 
things He does and permits ? It can only be because 
the objector does not give himself time to dwell ade- 
quately on the things that are done and suffered to be 
done by the Uniyersal Ruler in all parts of the earth in 
all ages. I have heard one of the most benevolent phy- 
ucians declare, as he has seen a patient wear out long 
years of agony in cancer, — agony which it was agony 
only to witness, — agony which was all remediless and 
all fruitless (as far as man could conceive), that he would 
have accepted with rapture a permission to put an end tD 
the scene of sorrow ; which it was infinitely more mys- 
terious to him, that God should suffer, than that he 
should have given the command to Abraham. But, at 
any rate, Mr. Newman must show the difference between 
the cases. If he says. It is true God may do such 
things himself, but He could not command Abraham to 
do them, because Abraham had a moral nature, so and 
so constituted, let Mr. Newman take heed ; this would 
be a queer proof that God's moral nature was like that 
of Abraham (from which resemblance alone Abraham 
inferred what God was), that He could and might do the 
things which for that reason He could not conmiand 
Abraham to do. — The reasons, then, which make certain 
fiicts of the universe conformable to Mr. Newman's in- 
tuitions, and certain facts of Scripture not conformable, 
must be given. That is all I ask. Instead of com- 
plying, Mr. Newman turns round and says, " He per- 
ceives that I believe in an z/nmoral Deity ! " Let us 
see whether I do ; but whether, at the same time, I 
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am not rather more consistent than he in the uniform 
exercise of faith. 

When the young bride walks to her home with sun- 
shine in her heart and on her path^ and all life is full of 
promise and of hope before her, — what is God then? 
Good, we say. And what is He, when we see the same 
bride smitten down, and carried to the sepulchre almost 
before the bridal chaplet has withered in her hair, and 
her widowed husband returns to his desolate hearth with 
a broken heart? What is God then? Good, I say; 
oh I doubtless good ; but in strong faith I say it, not 
because I can comprehend it; for man's " little wisdom ** 
and "little goodness" would never have thus clouded 
the young dawn of hope and love. And when the 
young mother, in ecstacy of maternal joy, clasps her 
blooming child to her bosom, and blesses God for the 
life He has given, what is God then ? Good, I say. 
And what is He when the same mother watches, in 
agony and tears, through weeks of wasting sickness, 
the same young face from which the bloom has all de- 
parted, and begs, but begs in vain, as she gazes on suf- 
ferings which, after all, but faintly reflect her own — • 
that God would be pleased in mercy to resume the life 
He had given ? What is God then ? Good, good I 
say still ; though thus to have searched and wrung the 
fibres of a mother's heart would have been harsh and 
cruel in man, with " his little wisdom" and ^^ his little 
love." " I find no difficulty," Mr. Newman must say, 
** in allowing that God can do all this in harmony with 
my * intuitions' of equity, justice, and goodness; but I 
cannot believe that,ybr any purpose in the universe, even 
for the instruction of all ages, he would half as much have 
tried the heart of the faithful patriarch." I say, why ? 
I beseech you, why? Instead of answering, Mr. Newman 
says, "I perceive, sir, you believe in an unmoral Deity." 
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And when the ** gentle west wind ungirds the bosom 
of the earth," and flowers and blossoms spring forth at 
its bidding, and all nature laughs in the sun, and in the 
prophecy of plenty, — what is God then? Good, all 
nature says, rejoicingly. But when the ^^ heavens are 
brass," and the " earth iron ; " or the " winds of death " 
cover the ocean with wrecks, suffocate the caravan in 
the desert, or fill the city with sickness and pesti-* 
lence ; o» locusts strip in an hour the fruits of God's 
bounty and man's industry, and leave his creatures to 
die, — what is He then? Good, still I say ; I doubt it 
not — good and just, and holy still. But, ^^ O God I 
clouds and darkness are round about thee," and man's 
" little wisdom " and " little goodness " cannot penetrate 
Thee ; I believe^ but cannot see^ that " justice and 
judgment are the habitation of thy throne." Shrouded 
in tempests, thy path tracked with earthquake, and 
pestilence, and famine, ^^ how unsearchable are thy judg- 
ments, and thy ways past finding out I " I do not see, 
virtually replies Mr. Newman, — I do not see that these 
'^ natural events," comprehensive, and as far as we can 
see, undiscriminating as are the ruin and the agony they 
bring, are any thing but what may be quite made to 
harmonise with man's notions of what is just, and good, 
and kind ; but I cannot believe that the God who can 
blamelessly do all these things, irrespective of degrees 
of guilt — nay, to millions who could have none, — 
would have ever enjoined the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites, let ^Hheir iniquity have been ever so full," 
Why so ? I ask ; how do you discriminate the two 
classes of facts, so as to show that though the one would 
be harsh and cruel in the light of our moral and spiritual 
judgments, the other would not be? — "I perceive," is 
still Mr. Newman's only answer, — ^* I perceive, sir, 
that you believe in an z/nmoral Deity." 
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Why, 80 laughable is the misrepresentation of the 
argument, that, as I have said, it is not even true that 
Harrington does so. He sees and admits that the only 
solution may be true ; but then he consistently applies 
its possible relief to both classes of phenomena, or to 
neither : he says, *^ If it be said that there may be reasons 
for such apparent violations of rectitude, which we 
cannot fathom, I deny it not ; but that is to acknowledge 
that the supposed maxims derived from the analogies of 
our own being are most deceptive as applied to the 
Supreme. It is to remit us to an act of absolute faith, 
by which with no greater effort, nor so great, we may 
be reconciled to similar mysteries of the Bible."* 

Mr. Newman says that I ** admit the difficulties of 
the Scripture facts to be insoluble ; " I answer, that I 
admit that some of them are, except by that which makes 
both them and the parallel difficulties of the universe 
soluble ; by a reference to a power, wisdom, and goodness 
infinitely greater than our own, and which requires that 
we can be allowed only partially to judge of God's 
character, rights, and jurisdiction. Harrington admits 
them also to be insoluble, but only for the sake of argu- 
ment, as he expressly says : — " Now, whether the Bible 
represents God, or not, in all these cases as saiictioning 
the things in question, I shall not be at the pains to 
inquire, because I am willing to take it for granted that 
Mr. Newman's representation is perfectly correct ;"f 
but he also expresses his conviction that the difficulties 
in question are neither so great nor so numerous as 
many of the parallel difficulties in nature ; and here I 
fully " endorse and confirm " his argument. But I do 

♦ Eclipse, p. 15S. 

t lb. pp. 148, 149. The cases are, the command to Abraham — the 
conduct of Jael — and extermination of the Canaanites. 
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not admit that either the one class of difficulties or the 
other invalidates the conclusion, from a vast preponder- 
ance of proof, external and internal, that God is holy, 
just, and good. 

Such is my defence — I venture to say a consistent 
one — against Mr. Newman's misrepresentation, which I 
do not wonder that many should think a ruse to escape 
from an inconvenient dilemma. This passionate itera- 
tion of my belief in an wwmoral Deity, is the only 
answer that Harrington gets to his argument, and I 
rather think the only answer Mr. Newman is likely to 
give. If not, there it is ; let him try his hand upon it. 

If Mr. Newman attempt an answer to these stupendous 
difficulties by saying that God must act according to 
" general laws," which necessarily involve an ini&nitude 
of misery in their application, he carries the argument 
only one step further back ; for then, of course, he is 
requested to tell us why God must act according to 
such general laws ; and whether he can demonstrate 
that Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Love could not 
construct a world without an infinity of sorrow in it, 
or even a world without any sorrow at all? He 
tells us in *^ The Soul," " that when the flesh of a 
martyr is agonised by the flames, God gives the fire 
power to burn him, not because He wishes it on that 
particular occasion to bum, but because it is better to 
adhere to a fixed system, so that the element which 
bums at one time should bum also at another." * But 
can he demonstrate the necessity of a " fixed system," 
in which there should be martyrs to bum, and cities to 
be swallowed up alive by earthquakes, and baked in 
volcanic lava ? Let him not say again that / doubt any 
more than he that " a good God reigns over all : " I 

• Soul, p. 37. 
E 
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doubt It as little as he can do ; and I am only anxious 
to show that the difficulties against which we must all 
contend are of the same nature and of equal Insolubility 
— only a thousand times more numerous — with the 
parallel difficulties of Scripture. If he attempt to re- 
move them by his theories respecting the origin of evil, 
I laugh — just as Harrington does, and as every body 
else must do — at the complacent flourish of his little 
metaphysical conjuring wand. Mr. Newman's petty the- 
ories throw no light on this great mystery ; as little as If 
he brought a farthing candle to Illumine the dread abyss 
out of whose yawning archway the icy water of an 
Alpine glacier sullenly rushes into day. 

He says, indeed, with the same Instinct for keeping 
at a safe distance from the argument, " What hinders 
me from saying that I know all these facts, and I do 
not see that they prove Paganism ? What hinders me ? 
— is it only the intense dogmatism of a fictitious person, 
who blusteringly rules that (whatever I pretend to the 
contrary) the Facts of the universe are Pagan?"* 
Who said that they prove Paganism? — who said they 
proved an " immoral Deity ?" What Mr. Newman has 
to show is, that these facts are (not merely believed to 
be reconcilable with equity and goodness; /believe it 
as much as he can, though I see it not) ; but to prove 
that these facts are reconcilable with equity and good- 
ness, and that the parallel difficulties of the Scripture 
are not When he has shown that, he will have said 
something to the purpose. 

Now if he ask what shall " hinder him " from simply 
affirming, without proving, that^ I reply, I know not 
what will hinder him from so acting, because it is easy 
to see that very few things can hinder so wayward a 

* Phases. Reply, p. 193, 
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logic as his from coming to any conclusion whatever ; 
but I know what ought to hinder him, and that is. 
Reason and Modesty. But, at all events, till he can 
show that the appalling facts which the history of Provi- 
dence presents are more reconcilable with man's " little 
wisdom, goodness, and love " than the facts he objects 
to in the Bible, it will be as well (as he does at present) 
to keep silence on the matter ; for if he says he can re- 
solve the problem and does not, there is not one out of 
a million that will not believe him egregiously mistaken. 
If he can solve the problem, the sooner he sets about it 
the better. But it will not be enough simply to call 
these *^ natural " events.* 

To call the " events " in question " natural," (such as 
the earthquake at Lisbon, the destruction of Catania, 
and so on,) is to slur over the difficulty. They occur — 
we know that too well, if that is what is meant by 
" natural." But the perplexity is to reconcile them with 
our moral notions of the equitable and the kind. If it 
be said the general tendency of such events may be 
beneficial, though attended with exquisite misery and 
destruction to thousands ; the question returns, how it 
can be reconciled with our notions of equity, to make 
thousands ^^ exquisitely miserable " to secure a benefit 
to some other thousands, or some multiple of them. 
Lastly, if it be said, " it is doubtless very unfortunate, 
but even Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness could 
not do any better," — that is to beg the question, and to 
remit us to a Faith, which will not be apt to stumble at 
the few parallel difficulties of the Bible. The only 
other escapes are by Atheism (or Pantheism) and 
Manichaeism. Of these I have said little in " The 
Eclipse of Faith ; " but not because I have nothing to 

* Phases, p. 192. 
E 2 
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say, as I may perhaps show hereafter. The ^^ Chaos 
of Faith " might furnish as ample and as instructive a 
theme. 

Mr. Newman tells us, that ^* his faith in the moral 
qualities of the Infinite Deity does not rest " on the 
*^ sterner facts " of the universe.* I should think not. 
Did ever any body's faith rest on the very difficulties 
which oppose and try it ? Once more ; what he has to 
show is, that those facts are consistent with that faith, 
while those of Scripture are not. 

Mr. Newman, indeed, hints at an answer which he 
seems half afraid to resort to ; and wisely ; for, doubt- 
less, he felt the frail ice cracking under him. He tells 
me that " I demand, as a reasonable preliminary, that we 
will approach the Book with the very same reverence 
as we approach the Universe, and will assume that the 
Book is the * Word ' of God as surely as the Universe 
is his * Work.'"t I do not want him to assume either ; 
but if he means that I think it reasonable to apply his 
internal criterion of what is to be rejected as unworthy 
of God (a test derived exclusively from our moral intui- 
tions) equally to the alleged Works and alleged Word 
of God, — I answer, to be sure I do, if I am to apply his 
own criterion at all, and that criterion is worth a button, 
— namely, that what we should feel to be in man harsh, 
cruel, or unjust, we reject as at once unworthy of God. 
If this be true, there is no help for it. If this criterion 
is to be absolutely trusted, then it will be equally applic- 
able to the big '' world " and to the little " book," — to 
the works and to the words of God. It is, in fact, 
strictly applicable to neither, and for these very suffi- 
cient reasons ; first, that men themselves are not agreed 
that any such criterion will apply (as these very contro- 
versies sufficiently show) to all that God can rightfully 

Phases, p. 199. t Reply» p. 1^5. 
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do ; and secondly, that men do not agree as to what are 
the *^ moral and spiritual " intuitions by which they can 
measure God ; but all ^^ nations, kindreds, and people/' 
making gods after their own *^ corrupt minds,' have 
manufactured for themselves a variety of deities, most 
of them u?imordl and immoral enough. 

Mr. Newman has a curious comment on Harrington's 
brusque dismissal of his little thdories for getting rid of 
the difficulties connected with the permission of such an 
infinitude of Physical and Moral evil; — "those awful 
forms," as the sceptic calls them, which Mr. Newman, 
with his accustomed candour and felicity, translates to 
mean " the horrible phenomena of Nature which suggest 
the immorality of God." * Harrington says : " I certainly 
know of no other man who has stood so unabashed in 
front of these awful forms. One almost envies him the 
truly childlike faith with which he waves his hand to 
these Alps, and says, * Be ye removed and cast into the 
sea;' but the feeling is exchanged for another, when 
he seems to rub his eyes, and exclaim, * Presto I they 
are gone sure enough I ' while you still feel that you 
stand far within the circumference of their awful 
shadows."t 

* Phases, p. 198. 

t Mr. Newman says, — " The author of * The Eclipse' admits that the 
charges of immorality which he so vehemently urges against the God 
of Nature (!) press with equal weight against the God of Christianity.'* 
I need not say that I urge no such charges against either the God of 
Nature or the God of Christianity. The reader, I dare say, understands 
by this time — though it is convenient for Mr. Newman to forget it, — 
that the argument is purely hypothetical, and on the assumption of Mr. 
Newman's premises ; that if, as he says, the God of the Bible is charge- 
able with immoralities, the charge must be extended to the God of Na- 
ture, for he does the same things. " If I tell him," says my critic, ** that 
the intended sacrifice of a first-bom son did not deserve eulogy: he has 
no reply whatever, except that the God of Nature is equally atrocious,"* 
. . . I need not say that the word "atrocious" is Mr. Newman's, not 

E 3 
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Mr. Newman, for reasons best known to himself, 
printed the last words in italics, and the personal pro- 
noun ^'you" in capitals; and then asks "On which 
then of us two has an Eclipse of Faith fallen ? " What 
wonderful power of refutation is to consist in the capi" 
tals I know not, the meaning of the passage being plain 
enough without any such emphasis, — that in spite of 
Mr. Newman's curt formulae of conjuration, you, gentle 
reader! I, and every one, are encompassed in those 
shadows which the dread mystery of the "origin of 
evil " has cast on every spirit that has ever profoundly 
meditated it, and which Faith, and nothing but Faith, 
relieves. 

mine. I may here take notice of a convenient abridgment of Mr. New- 
man's. In lieu of quoting Harrington's illustration of the difficulties 
which are " found " in the administration of the universe, Mr. Newman 
says, " What are found ? I cannot quote such diffuse writing at full ; 
but it is, * things which shock the moral sense as flagrantiy immoral, and 
which Mr. Newman must reject as not sanctioned by God.* He pre- 
sently (p. 151.) gives, as examples, the earthquake of Lisbon and the 
plague of London, which are thus laid down to be flagrant immoralities, 
which not only will make Mr. Harrington an atheist or pagan, but (he 
adds) ought to make me such, if I am consistent** (Reply, p. 192.) 
Here Mr. Newman, who complains that people do not quote enough of 
him, canpot quote such diffuse writing as ** The Eclipse of Faith.** 
However, short as is the passage in single inverted commas, it is rather 
too much; and though given as Harrington's statement, it is not his, nor 
do I accept it : as before and all along, Mr. Newman quite forgets that 
the argument is founded on Mr. Newman*s own principles ; that if the 
things he objects to in the Bible be " immoral,*' the things cited by 
Harrington are so. One as hasty as himself might ask here. Who is 
guilty of ** stealthy misrepresentation,** and " gross garbling? ** But I do 
not : the eccentricity of Mr. Newman*8 logic shall still entiUe him to 
charity. 
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SECTION III. 

WHETHER MR. NEWMAn's THEORY, THOUGH HE MEANS ITT 
NOT, DOES NOT INVOLVE THE CONCEPTION OF AN IM- 
MORAL DEITY. 

Having defended myself from the grotesque charge of 
having pleaded for an uniaoral or iTwmoral Deity, let 
not Mr, Newman imagine that I am content to let it 
end with defence. With more reason I make reprisals. 
Though I will not imitate Mr. Newman's injustice, by 
representing him as consciously pleading for an " im- 
moral Deity," I do contend that it is his theory, not 
mine, (notwithstanding all his moral and spiritual intu- 
itions,) which directly involves the notion. 

I believe in the God of the Bible; I believe in a 
God who created man holy, innocent, and happy, re- 
flecting his image, and participating in his felicity ; and 
that when God created him he said of him, as of all else 
that came immediately from his hand, that his creature 
was " very good 1 " I believe in that God, if that is to 
believe in an emmoral Deity ; but what sort of God is 
it which Mr. Newman's theory requires? Why, one 
who is supposed to have launched man into the world, 
not only with a nature no better than he possesses 
now, but in a condition worse than that of the worst 
idolater, as the starting point for that long curriculum 
of ^* Progress," in which " the old barbarism " and 
** methodised Egyptian idolatry " are to be supposed 
hopeful epochs and notable stages of improvement from 

E 4 
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his original condition I " The law of God's moral uni- 
verse," says Mr. Newman, " as known to us, is that of 
Progress. We trace it from old barbarism to the 
methodised Egyptian idolatry, — ^to the more flexible 
polytheism of Syria and Greece," — (is the worship of 
Baal and Astarte, of Venus and Bacchus, the most 
hateful and fearful exhibitions of the corruptions of man, 
veiled imder this polite periphrasis ?) — " to the poetical 
pantheism of philosophers, and the moral monotheism of 
a few sages;"* — the last term not being of the nature 
of a return in the right direction after deflection from 
it, but a gradual ascent from the depths of something 
worse than Plato's Cave — a gradual advance from the 
^' old barbarism " and " Fetichism " to which the Theory 
of Progress remits us. In such a condition is man sup- 
posed to have made his debut^ on this most hopeful of 
all theories of God and the imiverse I It is certainly 
not my idea of a moral Deity — for it is not, thanks be 
to God I that of the Bible, — that the Deity chucked 
his human offspring into the world, such in his original 
nature as he is now, with all its infirmities, and such in 
his condition that an Egyptian idolater adoring his 
Apes, his Cats, and his Onions, might regard him with 
compassion, as not having yet reached his own happy 
religious improvements on the primeval "barbarism!" 
Deliberately doomed, ab initio^ to grope his way during 
unnumbered ages, from the starting-point of Fetichism 
through all the horrors and cruelties of the darkest 
superstition, each stage is an improvement^ it seems, on 
the original felicity in which a God of unlimited bene- 
volence had fixed his lot I — the result being, that after 
ten thousand years or so — it may be much more (for 
aught Mr. Newman professes to be able to tell us), 

♦ Phases, p. 169. 
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some score or two of philosophers — I fear I am ex- 
aggerating the number, or, rather, I hope it, — may 
luxuriate in the delightful prospect thus imfolded of the 
beneficence and morality of the Deity I It is true, 
indeed, that Mr. Newman does not, so far as I can 
find, expressly sanction the old theory of man's original 
savageism ; but, as Harrington says, it is the necessary 
complement of the correspondent religious theory. 
For would it not be an absurdity to imagine a de- 
veloped intellect and the lowest Fetichism, — a mind 
in full possession of its powers and a soul brutish 
enough to flatter itself that it was making ** progress " 
as it passed through the preliminary stages of such 
Fetichism to the remote refinements of the Syrian or 
Egyptian idolatry? We must therefore fancy man 
feeling his way at once to the lowest elements of civili- 
sation and the most elementary conceptions of religion. 
And as savages make no rapid progress {some philo- 
sophers say they cannot, and all history shows they 
do not,) without instruction from withouty and as by 
the supposition primeval man could not have any, it 
is hard to say how many ages he crawled before he 
walked, lived on berries and acorns before his first inci- 
pient attempts at cookery, yelled his uncouth gibberish 
before he made (if he could ever make) the refined dis- 
covery of an articulate language, and lighted on his first 
deity in the shape of a bright pebble or an old fishbone, 
and was in raptures at the discovery ! Or, rather, it is 
hard to say how the poor wretch ever survived the ex- 
periment of any such introduction to the world at all. 

Some philosophers have defined man as a laughing 
animal. I am afraid that on this theory it was some 
ages before he found any thing to laugh at. It must 
have been very long before his ^* differentia " appeared. 

I have said that I do not know whether Mr. Newman 
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would fonnally accept the hypothesis of the originally 
savage condition of man; but it is obviously the only 
logical complement of the religious theory in question, 
and the mention of the ^^old barbarism" would also 
imply it. I am sure it will be admitted by any one 
admitting the religious theory, unless he is prepared to 
rush into the most outrageous incongruities. But, 
whether Mr. Newman accepts it or not, I lay no stress 
upon it ; that man began in the ^^ old barbarism," and in 
the condition of the lowest Fetish worshipper, is quite 
suflScient for me; the nature of the progress of the 
unhappy creature, from such a hopeful beginning, may 
be easily anticipated, and forms a melancholy comment 
on the moral character of the Deity who is thus sup- 
posed to have sent man into the world, so strangely 
equipped for his destinies. The advocates of this 
"progress" often speak of it as if it were like the 
** progress " of a happy child under the guidance of 
a wise and beneficent father, or our "progress" in 
science, where each step is an advance, and unat- 
tended with regrets ; whereas this progress is tracked 
all the way through with tears and slaughter, groans 
and curses, ignorance and impurity, the most hateful 
cruelties, the most degrading superstition. If perfectly 
innocent man was ab initio doomed to such a curricu- 
lum as this (and what its remaining term, if Christianity 
indeed be false, and not destined to abridge it, no 
mortal can tell), can any one say with a safe conscience 
that he thinks this theory relieves the diflSculties of the 
Bible ? On this hypothesis, the fearful condition of our 
world is not a calamity , not a thing to be deplored, 
not the shadow of sin thrown across it, but the natural 
evolution, the spontaneous product of creative energy 
and unlimited love. I say, and say it fearlessly, that 
this Juggernaut which a fantastical Theory of Progress 
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presents us with, is what men will not believe in, and 
that thej would sooner become Atheists than do so. 

No ; if this be the idea of a moral Deity, — of infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness manifesting their crea- 
tive energies, — I thankfully acknowledge it receives no 
countenance from the Bible. It is not there that I find 
that man entered the universe as a ^^ barbarian " and 
Fetish-worshipper, who might envy the beasts them- 
selves. Let but the imagination duly dwell on the pic- 
ture of innocent man making his appearance, under the 
benediction of an infinitely beneficent Creator, in the 
condition of one of the aborigines of Australia, — with 
similar tatters of an understanding and conscience, 
little better than Lord Monboddo's first monkey-man, 
only without the tail ; — and I defy any man to lay his 
hand on his heart and say that this is an improvement 
on the Bible theory of the " Morality of God." 

And as such notions of the origin of man certainly 
give one a very queer idea of a moral Deity, not less 
strange is that given by Mr. Newman's views of his des^ 
tiny ; for, according to his theology, it is Tao^i probable 
that the successive generations of men, with perfect in- 
difference to their relative moral conditions, their crimes 
or wrongs, are all knocked on the head together, and 
that future adjustment and retribution is a dream. I 
believe, as the Bible tells me, that our God is a per- 
fectly righteous Governor ; that He will ** awake to 
judgment," though He be silent long ; that He is an 
exact observer of the moral character of men, and will 
treat them accordingly ; not willing to punish any, and 
when He does finally punish {that at least is the declara- 
tion of the Bible, however we may dispute about some 
texts), punishing only according to demerit in this life. 
According to Mr. Newman's theory, a moral Deity is 
formally and precisely what man, even with his '* little 
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wisdom and goodness," considers as the very type and 
essence of an immoral Governor ; — one to whom the 
despot and his victim — the oppressor and the oppressed 
— the Neros and the Howards, — the Hay leys and the 
Uncle Toms, are alike indifferent ; or, rather, by whom 
the former are often better treated than the latter, being 
allowed to flourish " like the green bay-tree," and 
swept away at last, along with their victims, by the 
"besom of destruction" into one common oblivion I 
And all for what, once more ? For little more, so far 
as can be discovered, than this, — that a few philosophers 
may, after a million of years or so, arise to establish this 
delightful idea of a moral Deity ; they, in like manner, 
after enjoying this satisfactory glimpse, being destined 
to pass away for ever ! * One thing I am perfectly cer- 
tain of, that this theory of the future is so utterly unte- 
nable with the notions of a moral Deity possessed of a 
moral nature at all like our own, — that any one who 
has got as far as Mr. Newman's " fixed moral basis," 
and is capable of pursuing a principle to its conse- 
quences, will say, " Either I must give up the idea of a 
moral Deity altogether*, or I must reject Mr. Newman's 
views of man's immortality." 

It IS vain to say that the Bible also has its diflSculties 
on the subject of the permission of evil, and the destinies 
of man. It is true. What theory has not? But I 
feel, as H«arrington urges, that the theory we have just 
considered indefinitely aggravates them all. The Bible 
theory does, at all events, represent man as created in- 
nocent, and holy, and happy, and does not shut the door 

* If Mr. Newman says, that he has left the question of immortality 
doubtful, it does not affect this argument ; for, as he admits the pro- 
bability of there being no Future Life, he must be prepared to yiudicate 
the administration of his moral Deity on that supposition. The cord 
cannot be stronger than its weakest part. 
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against the possibility of God's proving himself a moral 
Governor; — on the contrary, assures us that He will 
prove himself an exact one. Now, since the above 
curious theory is devised to supplant the biblical theory, 
and for the benefit of those who are invited to abandon 
the latter, it is of no use to plead the biblical diflScul- 
ties, while its own are greater. 

Every syllable, therefore, of Harrington's argument on 
the God of Mr. Newman's theory (I believe Mr. N.'s con- 
ception happily does not correspond to his theory), I do 
** endorse and confirm." I say with the sceptic — "It 
is not even true that the difficulties in question are left 
where they were by the adoption of any such theory as 
that of either Mr. Parker or Mr. Newman .... Ac- 
cording to this theory, I must believe that God cast 
man forth, so constituted by the unhappy mal-admixture 
of the elements of his nature ; with such an inevitable 
subjection of the ^ idea' to the * conception,' of the * spi- 
ritual faculty' to the ^degraded types,' that for un- 
numbered ages — for ought we know, myriads of ages, 
— man has been gradually crawling up, a very sloth in 
* progress' (poor beast!) from the lowest Fetichism to 
Polytheism; from Polytheism, in all its infinitude of 
degrading forms, to imperfect forms of Monotheism; 
and how small a portion of the race have even imper- 
fectly reached this last term, let the spectacle of the 
world's religions at the present moment proclaim.* .... 
For this gradual transformation from the veriest re- 
ligious grub into the spiritual Psyche, man was ex- 
pressly equipped by the constitution of his nature ; — he 
was created this grub! For all this truly geological 
spiritualism, and for all the infinitude of hideous super- 
stitions and cruel wrongs involved in the course of this 

• Eclipse, pp. 160 — 1. 
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precious development, Mr. Parker tells us there was a 

necessity y — nothing less!* For this, then, 

man was created; such a thing he was — through this 
* ordeal' he passes,— by original destination. If this 
be the picture of the Father of all. He is less kind to 
His offspring than the most intimate * intuitions ' teach 

them to be to their's If I am to abjure the 

Bible, because it gives me unworthy conceptions of the 
Deity, I must, with more reason abjure, on similar 
grounds, such a detestable theory of man's creation, 
destination, and history." f 

When Mr. Newman therefore says, " I pollute and 
defile his God," I deny it. I hope and believe that he 
does not realise his own theory ; but I say that, regarded 
as a moral Deity — the Deity of his theory — the Moloch 
of Progress, — cannot be defiled or polluted. It is not 
the God of the Bible ; it is not the God of Nature, which 
is silent as to any such intimations either of the origin 
of man, or the administration of the universe ; and the 
general convictions of men in aU ages, when framed in 
obedience to those moral intuitions, to which Mr. New- 
man so confidently appeals, prove that such a God is 
not the God of human consciousness I 

Such, however, are the diflSculties into which our 
deistical philosophers are perforce led, and of which they 
will never get rid. Discarding the revelations of the 
Bible with contempt, they yet are compelled to give us 
a book of " Genesis" of their own, and a book of " Re- 
velation ; " and in doing so present us with theories of 
the origin, primeval condition, and destiny of our race, 
not only purely conjectural and abundantly contra- 
dictory, but unspeakably more diflScult to believe than 

♦ Page 160. f Page 161. 
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that of the Bible Itself; and such, let Mr. Newman be 
assured, that men will sooner become atheists than adopt. 

It Is In vain for Mr. Newman to say, that we Chris- 
tians endeavour to destroy every " third^^ possibility be- 
tween the Bible and Atheism. This third possibility — 
such a god as he describes, — Is felt by the best Instincts 
of man to be none at all, but an absolute incredibility. 
They cannot worship the Deity which this theory of 
Progress presents them with, and would sooner become 
stark atheists at once. Mr. Newman says that Mr. 
Holyoake has lectured on his book, and " behaved with 
courtesy and generosity." No doubt Mr. Holyoake 
will regard his books with leniency. He well knows 
whither Mr. Newman's theory will lead, and what sort 
of converts It will ultimately make. The sportsman 
does not shoot his own pointer. 

Mr. Newman himself Instructs us whither his '^ fixed 
moral basis" Is likely to carry him. He says, — ^^ A 
serious atheist like Mr. G. J. Holyoake holds moralityy 
as I do, to be a fixed certainty, but doubts whether there 
is any personal God. But Mr. Harrington Is unsettled 
on both points." I should have thought, by the way, 
that any reader of " The Eclipse " must have been cer- 
tain that he was not* Mr. Newman goes on, — *^ With 
him morality has no fixedness; Indeed, he Is Insolent 
with me^ because I treat It as an Immovable foundation 
which I will not allow to be tampered with by any pre- 
tence of miracle ; and he Is equally uncertain whether 
there Is any good God. Thus, of my two principles, the 
real atheist, Mr. Holyoake, holds one, and the morefxm^ 
damental one ; but Mr. Harrington holds neither." f I 
shall be heartily glad to hear that the words In Italics 
are an Inadvertence ; for amidst the variety of human 

* See his express disavowal of Atheism, Eclipse, pp. 163 — 4, 
t Phases, pp. 191—2. 
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judgments, 2^ fixed hosts of morality may easily be shown 
to be a quicksand without any personal God. 

In fine, in reference to the whole subject of these two 
sections, people will more and more say, — ** If the posi-- 
tive evidences for Theism, and the positive evidences for 
Christianity, be found of force, we cannot allow the 
parallel moral difficulties still besetting both, to be 
treated on totally different principles. Beason for both, 
if you will, or Faith for both, if you will ; but not 
Reason to object to the one class of difficulties, and 
then Faith to digest the other. We will not be told 
that our reason is to bow to the last, and then to rebel 
against the first, because some man tells us that God 
cannot do this or that, when not only do we see that 
He does similar things, (which you tell us are to be 
received by faith alone,) but the generality of men tell 
us that they can as soon apply faith to the one class of 
difficulties as the other." This is the cage which Butler 
provides for those who reject the Bible on account of a 
certain class of difficulties ; and a fair way of escape 
must be found. 
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And now, because I insist that there are facts in the 
universe of God, as difficult to be accounted for, and as 
bi-ffling to man's reason, as the facts for which the 
infidel so often rejects the Scripture ; and because I 
insist that the image of the God they often " project " — 
though they intend it not — aggravates all those diffi- 
culties a thousand fold, — let Mr. Newman, if he will, 
reiterate his charge, that I am uttering " profane scoffii 
against the God of Nature, which too clearly come from 
the heart : " — to that I condescend to make no reply. 
My appeal is to Him who knows the heart, who knows 
mine, with all its infirmities, faults, and follies, and how 
much, how infinitely, it needs His compassion and for- 
giveness; but He knows this also, that it desires to 
harbour not one disloyal thought to Him as " the King 
of Kings, and the Lord of Lords ; " as ^* the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the Blessed and only Po- 
tentate ; " not a thought that would impugn His infinite 
Justice, Wisdom, and Goodness. These I believe 
perfect and infinite, on preponderating evidence, though 
I confess I cannot reconcile all the acts of His infinite 
government with the little measure of man s infinitesimal 
wisdom and goodness. These are my sentiments, in 
harmony, as I believe, with that Book which has re- 
inforced what at best would have been, but for that, the 
faltering conclusions of my reason : as such conclusions 
have ever been but faltering among all the nations that 
have been without it. I have said what I have said. 
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only to prove the precarious grounds on which many 
infidels would chiefly persuade us to reject that Book, 
without even considering the positive evidence for it ; 
and to prevent some of my young countrymen from in- 
dulging presumptuous hopes, under the notion that 
*^ God is altogether such a one as** themselves, or rather 
the variable thing several men would make him ; some- 
times with analogous moral qualities and sometimes not ; 
sometimes exercising a general providence only, some- 
times a special one ; sometimes this and sometimes that. 
I have spoken to prevent their resting in vain theories, 
which tell us, though professedly without authority and 
infinitely discordant, that God cannot do this or that 
which He is reported to have done in the Scriptures, 
when we have but to open our eyes and see that He 
can do, and does, like things equally strange ; and to pre- 
vent their rashly casting away that light^ which wise 
heathen longed to see, and which would have been so 
welcome ; — light which we must have (as the shifting 
course of human speculation shows), if we would con- 
front the mysteries in which the Divine government 
and our ignorance of the origin and destinies of man 
involve us. The face of God to guilty man resembles 
that of the sun — that type and image of His glory ; — 
in himself too bright for the dazzled eye to bear, he now 
bathes rejoicing nature in the glowing tints of morning 
or the golden pomp of sunset, now piles the thunder- 
clouds about him and casts a lurid light upon the world 
from behind that stormy pavilion; — and anon hides 
himself for days together within an impenetrable cur- 
tain of wintry cloud and tempest. — Thrice welcome 
surely, under the changing aspects of the Infinite One, 
should be the message of Him who came to make known 
to us the Father in disclosures equally ** full of grace 
and truth ; " and to assure us, amidst the variable pheno- 
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mena of the universe, that ** He is without variableness 
or the shadow of a turning." 

That the Atheist should sullenly acquiesce in his 
ignorance, I can understand. Not that he is not the 
victim of an infinite fallacy, if he supposes (as he is so 
apt to suppose) that Atheism gives him any hostages 
against futurity ; for if his stray consciousness has some- 
how wandered into this world, — we cannot say why, 
for none can know that on his hypothesis, — it may find 
its way into another world, not quite so eligible as this. 
His next move, for aught he can tell, may be for eight 
thousand years into Saturn, with a hump on his back 
and a cancer in his stomach. But at all events he can- 
not help himself; he must take the " goods," not 
" which the Gods provide " him, but the goods, or per- 
chance the evils which necessity may supply. He can 
only say, as to the one, " I need exercise no gratitude" 
— pleasant thought I — and, as to the other, "I must 
exercise my fortitude." 

The acquiescence of the Deist, considering the hope- 
less discordance of his theories and his utter darkness 
in relation to the origin and the destinies of man, I do 
not so easily understand. But one thing is clear, clear 
as the day, that human nature in general perfectly 
understands his pretensions, and has plainly shown 
throughout Europe for the last two hundred and fifty 
years (where the Deist has often spoken under every 
advantage), that it will have nothing to do with him ; 
that it will not accept his guidance. Man asks, as I 
have before said, for a book of Genesis and a book of 
Revelations, and these the Deist cannot give. Reject- 
ing all authority, he can, by the very terms of his theory, 
give only his own conjectures, and these are infinitely 
discordant ; and to one and all of them man asks, who 
told you all this ? It is in vain for him to say that 

7 2 
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nothing better than conjecture can be offered, because 
man feels this is the very thing he must escape. Thus 
the Deist's inability to give any solution of questions to 
which all history shows that man intensely craves, and 
will have an answer true or false, — together with the 
discordances and vacillations of the systems of Deism in 
reference to the true theory of religion and morals, even 
within the little sphere of its ordinary speculations, 
prevents it from exercising any considerable influence. 
All facts show that whomsoever man takes as his re- 
ligious guide, he will not take the Deist. Hence the 
slow progress, or rather the no progress, which Deism 
has made since Lord Herbert's time to this. Deism is 
always carting away what it calls rubbish, and always 
digging foundations; but the promised building never 
peeps above the surface of the earth, or if it does rise 
a few inches above it, the thing " of hay, wood, and 
stubble" is swept away again in the next tempest of 
controversy. If ^^ Christ speaks with authority and not 
as the Scribes," the Deists in this, as in other respects, 
are diametrically opposed to him ; for they speak as 
Scribes, and not with authority. To demonstrate simply 
the existence of a Being of infinite attributes, — man 
feels is not suflScient for him. He wants to know his 
relations to that Being, and that Being's aspects towards 
him ; for a profound consciousness on his own part, the 
deepest philosophy and a million facts, assure him that 
there is something wrong in the world — something 
*^ out of course." He turns to the Deist, who gives him 
a variety of conjectures ; and that is all. 

Whether the Deist frames so peculiar a notion of a 
" moral Deity," as to suppose that God created the first 
man as a grotesque savage, doomed to ignorance, misery, 
vice, and superstition by the original constitution of his 
nature; and that his almost equally luckless children. 
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after their ^*few and evil days," are (oppressors and 
oppressed alike) consigned to indiscriminate annihilation ; 
whether he pleads, as many have done, that there is a 
future state, or, as many others have done, that there 
is none ; whether he says, as some have said, that there 
is a happy immortality for a few, and a convenient 
annihilation for the many, or that all are at last to be 
brought, somehow or other, and sometime or other, to 
a stable felicity; whether he contends that God has 
moral qualities analogous to ours, or, with Bolingbroke, 
that He has not ; whether he believes, with Bolingbroke, 
that there is no special providence at all, but only a 
general one ; or, with others, that a general providence 
without a special one is an absurdity and contradiction ; 
— still, in these and numberless other cases, the ques- 
tion is asked, " And which of these men am I to be- 
lieve? and why?" 

Mr. Parker, for example, in the course of his " deve- 
lopment," seems at length to be in a little dubiety 
whether the phenomena of external nature will justify 
us in referring the entire universe to one only absolutely 
beneficent Deity. But it little matters ; for he conde- 
scends to assure us, in a recent publication, that it will 
all come right at last. The tremors which may fill the 
heart when we commit the Atheist to the grave, and 
the tranquil hope with which we lay the sincere 
Christian there, are alike illusive ; if the Atheist is not 
converted in this world, he will be in Jupiter or 
Sirius, or somewhere or other ; and if not now, a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand, or a million of years hence I 
Mr. Parker is such a man I He can tell us such things I 
Is this Universalism now a real communication from 
^^ our own correspondent" in the future world? Is it 
some deep echo from the eternal abyss that salutes our 
ears, or is it the tinkle of the little bell which summons 

f3 
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US to consult Mr. Parker's private oracle ? Alas I he does 
not tell us, why an Atheist, who has been so for eighty 
years amidst the proofs of a God here, may not be one 
for a million of years, or for ever, supposing only proofs 
of the same moral kind to be given ; or why he, who 
has persisted in spite of present laws to violate the 
conditions of his existence, may not continue to do so in 
perpetuity ; or why, if he cannot be amended, he should 
not, as some say, be annihilated at death ; or why, as 
others say, he should not be punished for a time, and 
then annihilated, but not "restored;" or why, as yet 
others say, both good and bad should not be annihi- 
lated together at death; or why, in short, there is 

no end to conjecture, and this is all, avowedly, that Mr. 
Parker can give ; for he rejects all external revelation. 
Why, then, should men believe Mr, Parker any more 
than anybody else? They may say, with Socrates, 
** Hear a dream for a dream." If the Deist replies, and 
why should the Christian expect his fellowmen to bow 
down to his dream? he answers, that he is not fool 
enough to expect or wish anything of the kind. He 
says, *^ My theory is not like yours, one of many guesses ; 
it is nothing of mine, Christianity professes to be founded 
on suflScient evidence, of various kinds, addressed to 
men in general ; examine that evidence, and reject it, if 
you really find it insuflScient ; but do not impute to the 
Christian the absurdity which you Deists are all prac- 
tising; that is, of giving us your divers guesses as if 
they were anything more than guesses, with as much 
dogmatism and confidence as if you could appeal to 
some external evidence; while, in the very midst of 
reciprocally discordant theories, which, to us and to 
your fellow-deists who differ from you, can only rest on 
external evidence, you exclaim, that no such external 
evidence is accessible or (as some of you say) even pos- 
sible 1" 
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I faithfully promise to recant these taunts, when I 
find the faintest symptoms of Deism being a thing of 
influence, measured by any of the criteria by which we 
judge a thing to be so ; when I find any the slightest 
appearance of interiidl cohesion or outward activity; 
when I find as many of its votaries as make the smallest 
sect amongst Christians, professing approximate agree- 
ment in their own religious theory, or so far in love 
with it, as to make the minutest sacrifices of wealth or 
ease, to render it triumphant*; when I find them 
taking the smallest islet of the Pacific, or the smallest 
tribe of barbarian idolaters, under their religious teach- 
ing, and endeavouring to establish at least one little 
model farm of the true Deistico-spiritual culture 1 But 
no ; it is easier to stay at home, and talk, — and talk, — 
and talk, and say that ** faith is departed," and " Chris- 
tianity obsolete/' I feel very much at my ease when 
Mr. Newman rebukes me for rebuking Mr. Parker for 
his excessive latitudinarianism ; towards whom Mr. 
Newman says, ** I am so scornful," because Mr, Parker 
has a ^^ brother's heart" towards the pagans whose happy 
*^ absolute religion " he celebrates. 

No ; I shall not go to Mr. Parker to learn ** charity," 
but to a very different class of men; men who do not 
regard gross idolatry and superstition as very good 
things in their way, and all in their turn of signal 

* It is easy, of coarse, to eonceive of a combination, (I am told 
there is one) not exactly for "the propagation of" Deism ** in foreign 
parts," nor, indeed, at home, but for the promotion of anything called 
** Free thought,** between systems of Atheism and Pantheism, and that 
thrice-distilled Spiritualism, -which nothing but the language of the 
Scriptures can satisfy ! Of course such combination would be simply 
destructive; it would just set every thing afloat, not fix any thing. 
Many of our new theologians seem to think it is of little consequence 
what is believed, provided historical Christianity is not, I almost 
fancy that if some were asked, "What is Truth?'* they would reply, 
" Truth consists — in the fiEtlsehood of historical Christianity.'* 

r 4 
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service to the world I Nor is it because Mr. Parker has 
** a brother's heart," that I smile at his easy charity ; 
God forbid; but because the theories he patronises 
have never stretched out yet a " brother's hands.^^ That 
charity is but a cheap sort of charity which consists in 
talking and doing nothing ; which sits at home by the 
blazing hearth, and in the happy homes of civilisation, 
and will not even pay emissaries to do its work, if itself 
cannot; which calumniates the Christian, who is en- 
deavouring to do for the world what the Deist never 
attempts to do, though he tells us he knows how it 
could be done much better than by preaching " an 
historical Christianity ;" — which says to the perishing 
heathen, *^ Be ye warmed, and be ye filled," but neither 
warms nor fills them ; or rather, perhaps gives them the 
cold comfort, *^ My good savage friends, you look very 
wretched ; but you do not want warming, and you do 
not want filling ; — have you not the absolute religion ? 
Take it amongst you, and my blessing go with you." 

And, indeed, though infinitely different, why should 
any of these accommodating theories of Deism exact a 
more expensive charity ? are they not all arguments for 
that same practical indolence which, account for it how 
we will, has ever characterised Deism, and characterises 
it still ? What would a disciple of Mr. Parker, under 
the last Parkerian development, be prone to say, as he 
saw a band of idolaters at their dismal rites on some 
savage shore ? I think he would be apt to say, ^^ Well, 
these savages are in a miserable plight, to be sure, in 
spite of the absolute religion ; but why should I trouble 
myself about the matter ? it will all come right, some 
day or other, I have no doubt, in another planet, or in 
one of the fixed stars." On the other hand, the Deist 
who thinks, with Mr. Newman, that immortality is 
most probably a delusion, would be tempted perhaps to 
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say, "Why yes; it will all come right some day, no 
doubt, but not for the reason Mr. Parker supposes; 
but because all these poor wretches will be knocked on 
the head together." Nevertheless, he might add per- 
haps, ^* I may as well give them a word of exhortation 
too, on Mr. Newman's theory as to what makes idolatry 
a crime. I hope," he might say, " my dear savage 
friends, that you take care not to worship idolatrously 
that curious monster — I don't know his name, but we 
should call him in England three Guys rolled into 
one, — with the delightfully open mouth, and the great 
goggle eyes ; I hope you take care that it does not fall 
below your ideal of Divinity ; I beseech you not to 
worship it as perfect and infinite, if you do not feel it 
to be so. Always take care, my friends, that your 
worship does not fall heloio your ideal I Bearing that in 
mind, I will lay no further burden upon you ; so fare 
you well." 

But this subject is worth pursuing a little further ; 
and ]f I live I will endeavour to show the Deist what 
are the conditions of his success, and what he must do, 
as well as say^ before he can expect to make much im- 
pression on the world. 

As to the dreaded alternative of Atheism, I have no 
fear of it. If the history of the world and of man 
teaches any thing, it is that men will not be Atheists ; 
and that, even if Atheism be the Truth, there is no 
chance of its being established. Nor, on its own prin- 
ciples, need it wonder at that ; for if blind necessity or 
pure chance has framed the world, it has merely, as one 
would have expected, egregiously blundered; has so 
pleasantly constituted the universe and man, that man 
cannot but believe there is a God, even though there be 
none ! 
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SECTION V. 

' CHARGES OF "MISREPRESENTATION" AND "GARBLING." 

And now for the paraded charges of ** gross garbling " 
and ^^ stealthy misrepresentation." 

There are two subjects on which Mr. Newman more 
particularly insists that I have done injustice to his 
sentiments. First, as respects his theory of the re- 
lations of Faith to Intellect — between which I have 
supposed him to wish to effect a " divorce ; " and 
secondly, as respects the relation of the religious facul- 
ties in man to the transmission, or external presentation 
to the mind, of religious truth. On the latter subject 
he gives an eclaircissementy not before it was needed, 
and still, I venture to say, requiring a further eclair- 
cissement, — as we shall presently see. But before pro- 
ceeding to that, I will consider the charges of " garb- 
ling " and ^' misrepresentation," and distinctly show that 
I have been guilty of nothing of the kind. If I have 
misundef stood Mr. Newman, it is only as others — even 
many who are supposed more or less to sympathise with 
him — have done ; if we have all misunderstood him, it 
may be modestly conjectured that it was only because 
our author never understood himself. 

First then, Mr. Newman says ; ** This writer instils 
into his readers the belief that I make a fanatical sepa- 
ration between the intellectual and the spiritual, a 
* divorce* between them, and concludes that I hold that 
Faith need not rest upon Truth ; and, I ought to be 
indifferent as to the worship of Jehovah or of the image 
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which fell down from Jupiter. He never quotes enough 
from me to let his reader understand what is meant by 
the words which he does quote."* I say with an im- 
faltering conscience, that no controvertist ever more 
honestly and sincerely sought to give his opponent's 
views, than I did Mr. Newman's, after the most diligent 
study of his rather obscure books ; and that whether I 
succeeded or not in giving what he thought^ I have cer- 
tainly given what he expressed. It is quite true that I 
supposed Mr. Newman intended to " divorce " Faith and 
Intellect ; and what else on earth could I suppose, in 
common even with those who were most leniently dis- 
posed towards him, from such sentiments as these? 
*^ All the grounds op belief proposed to the 

MERE understanding, HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH 

Faith at all." f " The processes op thought 

HAVE NOTHING TO QUICKEN THE CONSCIENCE OR 

APFECT THE SOUL." J ^^ How then can the state of the soul 
be tested by the conclusion to which the intellect is led?"^ 
I was compelled^ I say, to take these passages as every 
body else took them — to mean what they obviously ex- 
press. Again; was I not compelled to regard Mr. 
Newman's notions on the claims of Religious Truth — 
as opposed to what he calls Sentiment — very lax, when 
I found him saying that though *^ he knew not how to 
avoid calling Atheism * a moral error,' yet we must 
not forget that it might be still a merely speculative 
error, which ought not to separate our hearts from any 
man ?" || Was I not driven to the same inferences from 
his definition of idolatry, which he frames in such a 
way that it may be doubted whether there are any 
idolaters in the world? that is, that only those are 

• Phases, p. 186., 2d ed. f Soul, p. 223., 2d ed. 

% Soul, p. 245., 2d ed. § Soul, p. 30. 

II Ibid. . 
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chargeable with it, in any ^^ bad " sense, who knowingly 
degrade their ^^ ideal " of the Divinity by consciously 
worshipping as infinite and perfect what is known to be 
imperfect and finite. Once more ; how else was I to 
interpret that communion of the Faithful for which he 
contends in the " Phases," in which " sentiment," not 
" opinion " (the utmost varieties of which, as his reason- 
ing shows, are all to be worked up into this new amal- 
gam), is to be the " bond of union ?" * Charity towards 
those who differ, every one can imderstand ; but this new 
*^ family of love," which is to be maintained, maugre all 
sorts of opinions, in virtue of identical " sentiment ^^ — a 
sort of Noah's Ark, only with the proportions of clean 
and unclean beasts reversed, seven of the latter to two 
of the former — is an impossibility per se. — Once more ; 
Mr. Newman approvingly says of what he conceives 
the spirit of the New Testament, (I have nothing to 
do with his criticism;) " By every writer of the New 
Testament it is manifestly presumed, that the historical 
and logical faculties have nothing to do with that faith 
which is distinctive of God's people. Everywhere it 
is either stated or implied, that the soul or spirit of 
man is alone concerned in receiving God's revelation. 
Unless we can recover this position, we have lost the 
essential spirit of apostolic doctrine ; and then, by hold- 
ing to the forniy we do but tie ourselves to a dead 
carcase, which may poison us, and disgust mankind." f 

But Mr. Newman says there were passages (and he 
cites one or two) scattered up and down his writings 
which are, more or less, inconsistent with such an hypo- 
thesis. 1 answer that I have expressly admitted as much ; 
for Mr. Newman is the last man in the world to whom I 
would deny the benefit of having contradicted himself. 

* Pages 72, 73., 2d ed. f Soul, p. 248. 
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I have said, speaking to Mr. Fellowes*, " The divorce 
between the ^ spiritual faculties ' and the intellect, which 
your favourite, Mr. Newman, has attempted to effect, 
is impossible. It is an attempt to sever phenomena, 
which co-exist in the unity of our own consciousness. 
I am bound in justice to admit that there are others of 
our * modern spiritualists ' who condemn this prepos- 
terous attempt to separate what God hath joined so 
inseparably. Even Mr. Newman does practically con- 
tradict his own assertions ; and outraged reason and 
intellect have avenged his wrongs upon them by de- 
serting him when he has invoked them, and left him 
to express his paradoxes in endless perplexity and con- 
fusion." f ... A similar assertion, that it is impossible 
for even the most " fanatical spiritualist " to avoid 
using expressions at variance with the theory, may be 
seen at a subsequent page. % 

But whatever inconsistencies any such passages might 
present, is it any fault of mine that the above-cited clear 
categorical assertions were taken to mean what they 
seemed to mean ? and that, however incapable of being 
harmonised with less absolute or a few obscure assertions 
in other places, here, if any where, was to be found Mr. 
Newman's true theory of the relations of Intellect and 
Faith? 

Mr. Newman says, that I do not quote enough to let 
the reader know his sentiments. I answer that I 
know nothing more precise than the statements I have, 
quoted, and I admitted that they were abundantly 
inconsistent with other passages. I ask, as I have 
already done, how much of so peculiar a writer must I 
quote before the reader can be made acquainted with 
his sentiments? 

* Eclipse, p. 304. f lb. \ lb. p. 307-8. 
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Similar observations apply to the related case of alleged 
** gross garbling," of which Mr. Newman accuses the 
author of " The Eclipse." It occurs in Harrington's 
disquisition, who ascribes to Mr. Newman, (I think 
naturally enough,) a belief in a spiritual faculty of 
internal illumination in man, which *^ supersedes, by 
anticipating, all external revelation, and renders it 
superfluous ; " or, as Harrington elsewhere expresses it, 
^* anticipates all essential spiritual verities." This Mr. 
Newman declares to be " the direct and most intense 
reverse of all that he has most carefully and elaborately 
written I"* 

Let us see. Harrington took what seemed the most 
precise statements imaginable. They are as follows : — 
** What God reveals to us he reveals within^ tlirough the 
medium of our moral and spiritual senses."t " Chris- 
tianity has practically confessed what is theoretically 
clear," (Harrington adds, * you must take his word for 
both,') *^ that an authoritative external revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth is essentially impossible to 
man." J " No book revelation can (without sapping its 
own pedestal) authoritatively dictate laws of human 
virtue, or alter our cl priori view of the Divine cha- 
racter." § These are the passages which involve the 
imputed garbling. Of that. anon. 

Mr. Newman also says, in a passage Harrington did 
not quote (but which he might well have done, only that 
his object evidently was to give the briefest expression 
of the dogma to be confuted), what is yet stronger. 
In speaking of the apologies for the destruction of the 
Canaanites as a judicial act, he observes, " But next, 
the analogy assumes most falsely, that God, like man^ 

• Reply, p. 182. f Soul, p. 69. 

X Ibid. p. 59. § Ibid. p. 58. 
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speaks from without; that what we call Reason and 
Conscience is not his mode of commanding and revealing 
his will, but that words to strike the ear, or symbols 
displayed before the senses, are emphatically and exclu- 
sively * Revelation.' On the contrary, op our 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL GOD WE KNOW NOTHING 
WITHOUT, EVERY THING WITHIN. It IS IN THE 
SPIRIT THAT WE MEET HiM, NOT IN THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS OP SENSE."* 

Mr. Newman complains bitterly of a most elaborate 
contrivance to conceal his reasoning, of which the 
Author of " The Eclipse " had not the slightest concep- 
tion. He says that Harrington in the citations on the 
preceding page omitted an adverb of inference, — 
** Christianity has thus confessed," — for the purpose of 
concealing traces of the preceding arguments; — that 
Harrington has said, ^^ you must take his word for 
both " the facts asserted in the second sentence, whereas 
Mr. Newman had ^^ carefully proved them;^* — and that 
he has dislocated the order for the same reasons as he 

* Phases, p. 152. The two sentences in small capitals are not found 
in the new edition of the " Phases.*' They are struck out It is no 
doubt the right of an author to erase in a new edition any expressions 
he pleases ; but when he is about to charge another with having " grossly 
garbled," and ** stealthily misrepresented him," it is as well to let the 
world know what he has erased, and why. He says that my re- 
presentation of his sentiments ** is the most direct and intense reverse of 
all that he has most elaborately and carefully written." It certainly is 
not the *' intense reverse of all that he has most elaborately and care- 
fully*' scratched out. The above extract, I find, now begins in the new 
edition thus : — " But next, the analogy assumes (what none of my very 
dictatorial and insolent critics make even the faintest effort to prove to 
be a fact), that God, like man, speaks from without ....** (Pp. 92,93.) 

I do not know what it was intended by his " very insolent and dicta- 
torial critics** (if he has any) to prove ; it is sufficient for me that 
my object was to disprove the dogma that any such external revelation 
was a priori impossible. "Whether God has spoken in fact depends on 
the appropriate evidence. 
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omitted the particle. Let us hear Mr. Newman in 
fuU. 

" The reader will observe that the Author inserts 
a clause of his own, 'you must take Mr. Newman's 
word for both ; i. e. both for the fact that Christianity- 
has confessed it, and for the fact that theory makes it 
clear. He thus informs his reader that I have dog- 
matised without giving reasons. And to deceive the 
reader into easy credence, he dislocates my sentences, 
alters their order, omits an adverb of inference, and 
isolates these three sentences out of a paragraph of 
forty-six closely printed lines, Jivhich carefully reason 
out the whole question."* 

I answer, and will distinctly prove, that however 
plausible this statement, not one of the facts is sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation Mr. Newman has put 
upon it. First, the omission of the adverb of inference 
was not for the reason assigned by Mr. Newman; it 
was simply because, as the whole context in Har- 
rington's speech shows, he wished to give at the out- 
set, in the briefest form, the conclusions against which 
he was about to contend by a distinct class of argu- 
ments of his own ; no matter whether it was " thus," 
or otherwise^ or in no way at all (as I believe it was\ 
that Mr. Newman arrived at them. That this was the 
object is clear from the omission of the last, longest, and 
strongest quotation now supplied. It was of no more 
consequence, in the mere stating of the question to be 
discussed, that Harrington should make reference to the 
supposed arguments by which Mr. Newman came to the 
contested conclusion, than that in enunciating any other 
proposition, which we are about to confute by totally 
different arguments, we should encumber it with the 

• Reply, p. 189. 
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reasons alleged for it. All that is necessary at that 
stage, is to give a precise statement of the disputed 
thesis in the words of the author ; and this, Harrington 
gave in three of the clearest and most explicit state- 
ments that could be found. 

But Mr. Newman further complains, that Harrington 
says the reader must take Mr. Newman's word for 
both the alleged facts in the citation, — "whereas he 
had carefully proved and reasoned out the whole ques- 
tion." I answer, that Harrington's statement expressed 
his real conviction, — though another form of expression 
might have been more precise — that what Mr. Newman 
calls his " careful proofs," were in his estimate, and are 
still in mine, wordsy wordsy and nothing but words. 
What he dignifies by the name of arguments are asser- 
tions, and nothing more. I now say, ^* you must take 
his word" for the above conclusions, and I proceed 
immediately to prove it. I will engage to make good 
every word I utter. In order to do so, it will be neces- 
sary to cite the professed reasonings. After saying, 
what I will not dispute, that " No heaven-sent Bible can 
guarantee the veracity of God to a man who doubts 
that veracity ; " and also, which, for argument's sake, 
I as little dispute, that " unless we have independent 
means of knowing that God knows the truthy and is 
disposed to tell it to uSy his Word (if we be ever so 
certain that it is really his Word) might as well not 
have been spoken," he proceeds with prodigious 
strides, thus ; ** But if we know, independently of the 
'^ Bible, that God knows the truth, and is disposed to 
** tell it to us, obviously we know a great deal more 
" also : we know, not only the existence of God, but 
" much concerning his character. Fory only by discem- 
*^ ing that he has virtues similar in kind to human vir- 
" tues, do we know of his truthfulness and goodness. 

Or 
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** Without this a priori belief, a book revelation is a 
*^ useless impertinence ; hence no book revelation can, 
** without sapping its own pedestal, authoritatively dic- 
" tate laws of human virtue, or alter our a priori views 
'* of the divine character. The nature of the case im- 
*^ plies, that the human mind is competent to sit in 
** moral and spiritual judgment on a professed revelation, 
** and to decide (if the case seem to require it) in the 
*^ following tone: — This doctrine attributes to God what 
** we should call harsh, cruel, and unjust in man ; it is, 
** therefore, intrinsically inadmissible ;* for if God may 
** be (what we should call) cruel, he may equally well 
** be (what we should call) a liar ; and if so, of what use 
*' is his Word to us ! And infacty all Christian apostles 
** and missionaries, like the Hebrew prophets, have al- 
" ways refuted Paganism by direct attacks on its immoral 
*^ and unspiritual doctrines ; and have appealed to the 
'^ consciences of heathens, as competent to decide in the 
*' controversy. Christianity itself has thus practically 
** confessed what is theoretically clear, that an authori- 
** tative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth 
** is essentially impossible to man. What God reveals to 
*' us, he reveals within, through the medium of our 
** moral and spiritual senses. External teaching may 
** be a training of those senses, but affords no foundation 
" for certitude."* 

He then proceeds in the " Reply " thus : — 
" Of this passage, the first six sentences carefully 
*^ prove that a book guaranteed by God is worthless to a 
** man who has no convictions concerning the heart of 
*^ God, and in consequence, that it is necessarily inca- 
** pable of overturning and reversing moral judgments. 
** After thus proving it to be * theoretically clear,' I add, 

* Soul, pp. 58, 59. 
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" ' and in fact,' &c., and go on to show how Christians 
have actually proceeded. Then I sum up : * Christi- 
anity itself has thus practically confessed what is 
theoretically clear,' &c. The omission of the word 
THUS by this author, shows his deliberate intention to 
destroy the reader's clue to the fact, that I had given 
proof where he suppresses it, and says that I have 
'' given none."* 

Now, before saying a word further, may it not be 
asked, in relation to the above assertions, what evidence 
would satisfy any body that Christianity practically con- 
fessed that an authoritative external revelation of moral 
and spiritual truth was impossible to man, when the 
Apostles, at the very moment, professed to be giving it, 
— claiming men's obedience to it and receiving their 
homage ? — making known, as they said, ^^ what eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor had entered into the heart 
of man to conceive ?" But, not to content myself with 
such an appeal to the reader's common sense, let us test 
it by experience. There is some savage cannibal, I 
suppose, who is ready to gobble up his fellow-man, — 
or a worthy creature who puts his children out of the 
way with as little remorse as you would drown a kitten; 
devoutly worshipping at the same time a wooden thing, 
which certainly is not the "likeness of anything in heaven 
above, nor the earth beneath," and so far does not infringe 
upon the second commandment. Well, you naturally 
think his " moral and spiritual " perceptions somewhat 
out of sorts. The missionaries, worthy souls, succeed in 
convincing him of his abominable errors and in amend- 
ing his practice. '^ Ah I" then cries the savage, " I see 
a thing or two. It is true that you found me dining 
upon my neighbour, and quite ready to dine upon you ; 

♦ Reply, p. 190. 
o 2 
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murdering my children, and living in all sorts of licen- 
tiousness and beastliness without compunction. Yet, 
let me tell you, Mr. Missionary, you could not have 
given me a ^ revelation ' of all this error unless I had had 
faculties which could be educated to the perception of 
it ; and I therefore conclude that an authoritative reve- 
lation of moral and spiritual truth is impossible I " What, 
think you, would the missionary reply ? I apprehend 
something like this : — ^' My good Mr. Savage that was, 
I perceive you have a little of the savage about you 
still ; or at least I should say so, only I perceive that it 
is possible for highly civilised folks to be of the same 
way of thinking. Just as it is because you are a reason- 
able creature and not an idioty that I can instruct you in 
anything, so it is because you had a spiritual faculty, 
— though, as your sentiments and practices too 
plainly showed, in a very dormant state, — that a re- 
velation was possible ; not impossible, my good friend. 
It wias because your faculties were asleep, not dead, that 
I could awaken them ; had you not had those faculties 
which, you so strangely say, render a revelation mpos- 
sible, it would have been impossible: it was possible 
only because you had them." Thus, I imagine, the 
missionary would answer ; and thus Apostles would have 
answered, instead of befooling themselves by conced- 
ing, that that very authoritative revelation, which they 
declared they came to make known — to which they 
claimed obedience, and to which men actually sub- 
mitted, — was impossible I Thus, Mr. Newman's *^ careful 
proof" is a mere texture of cobweb, which cannot be 
touched without falling to pieces. 

If men had no eyes, the perception of light would be 
impossible ; but, if they had eyes, it were equally im- 
possible to have that perception except the light shone 
upon them. Hence the apparent paradox remains true, 
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that man has capacities which enable him to apprehend 
a revelation when propounded, and nevertheless that the 
capacities do not and cannot render the revelation im- 
possible. And hence, too, Harrington's argumentum ad 
hominem remains : — "I do not see how we can doubt, on 
the principles on which Mr. Newman acts and yet 
denies, that a Book-revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth is very possible ; and, if given, would be signally 
useful to mankind in general. If Mr. Newman, as you 
admits has written a book which has put you in posses- 
sion of moral and spiritual truth, surely it may be mo- 
destly contended that God might dictate a better 
Either you were in possession of the truths in question, 
before he announced them, or you were not ; if not, Mr. 
Newman is your benefactor, and God may be at least 
as great a one : if you were, then Mr. Newman, like 
Job's comforters, * has plentifully declared the thing as 
it is.' If you say, that you were in possession of them, 
but only by implication, — that you did not see them 
clearly or vividly till they were propounded ; that is, 
that you saw them, only practically you were blind, and 
knew them, only you were virtually ignorant; still, 
whatever Mr. Newman does (and it amounts, in fact^ 
to revelation), that may the Bible also do. If even 
that be not possible — and man naturally possesses these 
truths explicitly as well as implicitly, — then, indeed, 
the Bible is an impertinence, and so is Mr. Newman." * 
Let Mr. Newman fairly answer the dilemma. 

But the strangest thing is to see the way in which, 
after parading this supposed '^ artful dodge" — which I 
assure you, gentle reader, was all a perfect novelty to 
my consciousness, — Mr. Newman goes on to say, that the 
author of *' The Eclipse" has altered the order of his 

• Eclipse, pp. 86, 87. 
o 3 
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sentences to suit a purpose. He says, " The sentences 
quoted as 1, 2, 3, by him, with me have the order 3, 2, 1.** 
I answer, as before, that Harrington was simply anxious 
to set forth at the head of his argument, in the clearest 
and briefest form, the conclusions he believed Mr. New- 
man to hold, and which he was going to confute. He had 
no idea of any relation of subordination or dependence 
in the above sophisms, as I have just proved them to 
be, whether arranged as 3, 2, 1, or 1, 2, 3, or 2, 3, 1, or 
in any other order in which the possible permutations 
of three things, taken three and three together, can 
exhibit them; ex nihiloy nihil Jit: and three nonentities 
can yield just as little. Jangle as many changes as you 
will on these three cracked bells, no logical harmony can 
ever issue out of them. But they may do very well 
perhaps for the tumble-down steeple and cracking walls 
of the Church in which one of our spiritual reformers 
may dispense the new doctrine. 

And now for Mr. Newman's four inferences from the 
whole, which he introduces with so much solemnity. 
1 . ^* That I feel so painfully the pressure of his reason- 
ing, that I dare not bring it forward." 

Answer. I was and am as unconscious of any pressure, 
as was the ox in the fable, of the fly who sat on his 
horn, and who politely hoped that he gave him no in- 
convenience. ^^I should not have known you were 
there," said the ox, ^* if you had not told me of your 
presence." 

2. Mr. Newman says, that " since I have not im- 
pugned his arguments, but have suppressed them, and 
told my readers that he has given none, a sufficient 
reply on his part is to reprint them, and to warn people 
that merriment may be founded on fiction." 

Answer. That since I have now certainly not sup- 
pressed his soi-nlisant " careful proof ^^ but confuted it, — 
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a sufficient reply on my part is to remind people that 
there are other reasons for not noticing arguments 
besides their being incontrovertible. 

3. Mr. Newman says, " it will be seen that he 
should need to write folios to expose tricks of this 
kind." 

Answer. Very likely ; if, as in the present case, he 
is to imagine the tricks before exposing them. 

4. Mr. Newman says, that it is in "the long para- 
graph just quoted, that, according to the discerning 
author of ^ The Eclipse of Faith,' he makes himself 
merry with the subject of a book-revelation." 

Answer. The " discerning author of * The Phases ' " 
is mistaken in supposing that he is represented as 
making himself merry with a Book revelation in that 
paragraph^ nor does the author of ^^ The Eclipse " say 
that it is there that Mr. Newman does so. On the 
other hand, it would be easy to cite many passages in 
which Mr. Newman speaks most contemptuously of 
what he calls ** Bibliolatry," and this would be called, 
in ordinary parlance, making merry with the subject. 

Mr. Newman loudly denies, by the way, the truth 
of this charge brought against him in conjunction with 
Mr. Parker, and says, that *'I wish my readers to 
suppose him as flippant as myself." I really have no 
wishes on the subject, and willingly leave the reader 
to form any opinion on the point he thinks proper.* 
Perhaps, however, it would have been more accurate, 
instead of saying that Mr. Newman makes himself 
merry with the idea of a book-revelation, to say that 
he had made other people very merry by his arguments 
against its possibility. 

* See"Soul,"pp.57.;Ibid.pp. 240— 248.; Phases, pp. 117, 118,132. 
Sec. ed. ; or the chapters entitled " The Religion of the Letter Re- 
nounced/* and *' Faith at Second-hand found to be Vain '* — passim. 

Q 4 
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SECTION VL 

WHETHER MR. NEWMAN's DISTINCTION OP MORALLY AND 
SPIRITUALLY "AUTHORITATIVE" AND MORALLY AND SPI- 
RITUALLY " INSTRUCTIVE " WILL STAND. 

It would appear, then, from all this, that Mr. Newman 
still maintains that an authoritative book-revelation is 
impossible to man ; and as for his complaint, that I had 
omitted to notice the " arguments " by which he proved 
his assertion, I have now, I should hope, sufficiently 
shown their futility. But how then does he attempt 
to obviate the reasoning by which Harrington shows 
that if it be impossible to God, it is at all events 
possible to man, since Mr. Newman has furnished that 
to Mr. Fellowes which it seems God himself could not 
have given to Mr. Newman?* *^ Surely," says Mr. 
Newman, " the author means merely that Mr. Fel- 
lowes found my book instructive. If so, with what 
sort of honesty can he pretend that I do not admit 
the Bible to be instructive ? " Answer : I do not deny 
that he admits the Bible to be instructive, as he im^ 
mediately proceeds to allow ; but I admit that he is 

* ** The latter,*' says Mr. Newman, " is the cardinal fact adduced by 
the historical genius of our author, who here, as elsewhere, desires to 
found the spiritual upon the legendary, and abhors the basis of moral 
truth." (Reply, p. 191.) I answer, that ** here" as "elsewhere," Mr. 
Newman finds it necessary to misrepresent my sentiments. Read, in- 
stead of the above clauses, that " I do not deem man competent, and deem 
Mr. Newman singularly incompetent, to determine all necessary spiritual 
truth apart from the ' historical,' not the legendary, revelation of God's 
Book, and that I distrust the ever-variable theories of truth which 
unaided reason has so plentifully supplied," and you will be near the 
mark. 
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inconsistent in doing so, if his theory be true that 
"we know nothing of God from without, everything 
from within." "But," he goes on to say, " if I ever 
so much despised the Bible, have I ever inculcated 
that all books, as such, are worthless, so as to be 
confuted by the bare fact of writing a book at all?"* 
Let us look at the principle involved. 

It appears that there is a convenient distinction 
to be made between what is morally and spiritually 
instructive^ and what is morally and spiritually autho^ 
ritative. I answer, in sound only ; not in meaning. 
For to convince any one, who believes in a God and 
moral and spiritual truth at all, of any moral and 
spiritual truth— no matter how the man who imparts 
it, came by it — whether he got it direct from heaven, 
or it has percolated through a hundred minds before it 
reached his, — is ipso facto to make it authoritative in the 
sense that it is felt it ought to have authority ; though 
whether it will have it, will depend marvellously upon 
whether it be believed to come certainly and immediately 
from God or not. He who knows what he means when 
he talks of God and his claims — man and his duty — will 
smile at the paradox of any moral or spiritual truth being 
proved to him — no matter how or by whom — while 
yet it is considered optional with him, whether he shall 
regard it as merely instructive and not authoritative! 
The experimentum crucis, therefore, which Harrington 
proposes to Mr. Fellowes, remains just as it was. 
Fellowes acknowledges that he once thought, as did 
Mr. Newman, that various current doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were true ; but confesses, as does Mr. Newman, 
that he sees them to be wholly false, and (like that of 
a Mediator) morally " mischievous." If so, the new 

• Reply, p. 191. 
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light must be authoritative with hinii Well then, if 
Mr. Newman can thus commimicate truth, which is 
not only instructive^ but being ^* spiritual and moral," 
must in the nature of things be felt to be authoritative 
(whether obeyed or not), much more is it possible, one 
would imagine, for God to do the like, — to do it infinitely 
better, and to do it with infinitely greater probability of 
its beingy as well as being acknowledged to be, authori- 
tative; — as Christians believe he has done. But Mr. 
Newman says, it is impossible that such a revelation 
can be given. Therefore^ the reasoning remains, that 
Mr. Newman has given that to Mr. Fellowes, which it 
seems God himself could not give to Mr. Newman. 

Take a simple example, and the whole fallacy appears 
in a moment. You find a Tahitian, or a New Zea- 
lander, quite as a matter of course, and thinking no 
harm in the world, ready, the one to bury his new-bom 
child or a dozen of them, and the other to bake and 
eat his enemy taken in war, or perhaps a worthy gen- 
tleman just shipwrecked on his coast ; both the one and 
the other evincing, in all sorts of ways, that their 
** moral basis " is a very queer one. And so it goes on 
for ages : you convince them — no matter how you got 
your truth, though I suspect that if you got your 
truth in two ways, you will not get the requisite zeal 
to go and proclaim it but in one — that all this is 
wrong ; and you instruct them ; but it is on subjects 
which, being moral and spiritual, involves the *^ ought y^^ 
and every truth they admit necessarily becomes autho- 
ritative in the sense that it is felt it ought to have 
authority. It may be error that is so taught, — as when 
superstition teaches, and, as I believe, when Mr. New- 
man often teaches ; but such is the nature of the things 
taught, and their relation to the conscience, that it is 
no longer simply information, in the sense in which 
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it is instructive^ to tell them how to make shoes^ or that 
the earth goes round the smi^ and not the sun round 
the earth. If, therefore, man, by convincing his fel- 
lows even of error as truth on such subjects, not only 
makes it, as his pupil supposes, instructive, but authori- 
tative — as we see, in fact, he too often does, — h 
fortioriy he can do it when he teaches his fellows 
truth — as we also see he can; much more, therefore, 
may one humbly imagine that God can externally 
communicate truths which will be both instructive and 
authoritative. The argument, therefore, remains as 
Harrington puts it : — *^ Why," said Harrington, *^ while 
you were without the truth, as you say you were, 
it was not likely to be authoritative : if, when you have 
it, it is recognised as authoritative — which you say is 
the case with the truth you have got from Mr. New- 
man, — if you acknowledge that it ought to have autho- 
rity as soon as known, that is all (so far as I know) 
that is contended for in the case of the Bible." 

But Mr. Newman comments most oddly on the con- 
cluding paragraph of the work, in which I express 
a hope that the discussions may convince the ^* youth- 
ful reader of the precarious nature of those modem 
book revelations which are somewhat inconsistently 
given us in books, which tell us that all book reve- 
lations of religious truth are superfluous, or even im- 
possible." Here Mr. Newman pleasantly infers that 
I intend to set the Bible as an authoritative revelation 
and such books as his own on a level; and that I 
am " palpably and inexcusably dishonest" if I do not. 
*^ Here then," says he " we have the author without a 
mask. Let us consider what he avows ; 1. That he is 
satisfied to have the Bible regarded as a " book-reve- 
lation" in that senscy and in that only^ in which my 
writings are "book-revelations" to those whom they 
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happen to convince. If he does not mean this, the 
words are palpably and inexcusably dishonest."* I 
cannot imagine how my thinking book-revelations 
" precarious " which declare all book-revelations " im- 
possible," implies that they are book-revelations "in 
that sense, and in that only," in which I believe the 
Bible (which talks no such nonsense) is one. On the 
contrary, instead of being palpably and inexcusably 
dishonest if 1 did not mean what Mr. Newman says 
I must mean, I should be so, if I did. No : there is 
a sense, as I have just now shown, in which Mr. New- 
man's writings, being on " spiritual " and " moral " sub- 
jects, will be authoritative with the persons — I rather 
think they will be a small flock — whom they "may 
happen to convince." If his proselytes know what they 
are talking about, the " moral and spiritual " truths (or 
errors) of which he convinces them will be recognised as 
what ought to have authority ; just as those who think 
the Bible comes from God will acknowledge the same of 
what they find in that ; but as to the Bible being in that 
sense, and in that only^ a book revelation in which Mr. 
Newman's volumes are to those " whom he may happen 
to convince," Mr. Newman must pardon me. There is 
a vast interval between truth and error; what only 
seems moral and spiritual truth (while it seems so) is 
authoritative, though it may be most perniciously mis- 
leading ; it is authoritative on the well-known principle 
that " even an erroneous conscience obliges." 

In admitting that books on spiritual and religious 
subjects may be instructive, Mr. Newman admits all 
that is essential to the argument. Instructive 1 Yes : 
but if books be so instructive as to teach men who 
have no scruple in banqueting on their fellow creatures 
— in strangling their new-bom infants — in exposing 

* Reply, p. 193. 
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their parents — that all these things are *^ abominations " 
— then in such instruction is shown plainly the possi- 
bility of an external revelation ; — it is to teach men to 
recognise doctrines which were before unrecognised — 
to realise truth of which they were before unconscious 
— and to practise duties they had never suspected to 
be duties before. If this be so, then the argument 
returns, that what man can do, God can surely do, and do 
much more effectually, both as regards the things taught, 
and the manner of teaching them. Will it be any gain 
to Mr. Newman's argument to say, that a book of 
Divine ^^ revelation " of moral and spiritual truth is im- 
possible to man, but that he never meant to deny that a 
book of Divine "instruction" in moral and spiritual 
truth was possible ? 

The concession of the principle^ that from without 
there may come a light which may develope into act 
the latent moral and spiritual capacities of our nature, 
is sufficient for the overthrow of his dogma, ^^ that an 
authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth is essentially impossible to man." 
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SECTION VIL 

MB. Newman's icLAmcissEMENX. 

One more remark, and I proceed to consider the value 
of that iclmrcissement which Mr. Newman gives of his 
doctrine, and whether it really makes any difference to 
the argument. 

The reader must remember, that in reality Mr. New- 
man adheres to the statement in the previous quotations 
from the *' Soul." He still asserts, it seems, that no 
external revelation can alter our cl priori notions of the 
Deity or dictate laws of virtue. If there be then d. priori 
notionsy did I do his views injustice ? Must not these ^ 
priori notions already exist before the revelation is given ; 
and since they cannot be altered by it, must they not 
** anticipate, and supersede by anticipating, that revela- 
tion?" The fallacy consists in confounding notions 
with capacities for arriving at them — in supposing, in 
contradiction to fact (as I have endeavoured to show 
in the discussion on the possibility of an external 
revelation*), that the original capacities of man, which 
may be dormant or active, well or ill-developed, ac- 
cording to the nature and the efficacy of the external 
instrument of their extrication, are not mere capa- 
cities, but definite ^ priori notions, which every where 
enable man at once to pronounce on the truth or 
falsehood of whatever professes to be an external 
revelation. Any such notions do not in strictness 
exist till an external influence elicits them, and though 
the capacities be in the soul, yet, whether they be nor- 

♦ Eclipse, ** On a Book-Rerelation,** p. 281. 
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mally developed or not, depends, as we see in /act, on 
the character of the educating instrument ; and all sorts 
and almost all degrees of abnormal development are too 
plainly very possible according to the imperfection of 
that instnunent. To say that the external revelation 
does not modify the action of these latent capacities, 
would of course be notoriously felse ; and the substitu- 
tion of capacities for notions at once discloses the fallacy 
lurking under the imposing dogma we have been con- 
sidering. 

With these remarks let us consider Mr. Newman's 
fiirther explication of his theory. He aflSrms that my 
representations of his views on this subject are " the 
direct and most intense reverse of all that he has 
most elaborately and careftdly written I " He still 
says, " what God reveals, he reveals within and not 
without ; " and he did say (though, it seems, he says 
no longer) that, " of God we know every thing from 
within, nothing from without;" yet he says I have 
grossly misrepresented him, for that in the *^ Soul " 
he has *^ dwelt largely on the historical progress of 
Religion, and has shown how each age depends or- 
dinarily on the preceding^''* Well, if Mr. Newman 
will engage to prove contradictions, and that God 
reveals himself exclusively from within, though each 
age notwithstanding depends for its views of religion 
on the preceding, I think it is no wonder that his 
readers do not understand him. I took what seemed 
the plainest of his declarations, and dealt with them. I 
allowed, as I have said, that Mr. Newman's views were 
inconsistently expressed. This, Mr. Newman himself 
not only admits, but, it seems, complains off However, 

* Reply, p. 183. 

f Reply, p. 183. My assertions of his inconsistency are strangely 
enough adduced by our author as a yroof that I know he did not mean 
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he has endeavoured to clear his paradox by re-statIng 
his views, — with what success we shall now see. 

Let us take Mr. Newman's explication of his doc- 
trine, and see what it is worth. It wiU not make any 
difference : the whole ground is bog, and it does not 
matter in what particular spot he chooses that his 
argimient shall sink and be suffocated. His words 
are : " For the sake of any one who is really and 
honestly stupid as to my meaning, I will here reiterate 
that when I deny that history can he Religion or a part 
of Religion, 1 mean it exactly in the same sense in 
which we all say that history is not mathematics. 
* Newton wrote the Principia ;' true : but to make that 
proposition a part of mathematics would be an egregious 
blunder as to the very nature of the science. A man 
might be quite as good a mathematician, though he had 
never heard of Newton's name. In the above, change 
Newton and Principia into Moses and Pentateuch, or 
David and Psalms, or Paul and Epistles, and change 
mathematics into religion — and (I say) all remains 
true. I may be right or I may be wrong ; but I speak 
most distinctly. Religion and mathematics alike com 
to us by historical transmission ; but where the scienci 
flourish we judge of them for ourselves, make them our 
own, become independent of our teachers, add to their 
wisdom, and bequeath an improved store to our succes- 
sors ; but these sciences have never flourished, and can- 
not flourish, where received on authority. They come 
to us by external transmission, but are not believed Je- 

wbat the declaration, that no external revelation can alter our d, priori 
notions of the Deity, made me suppose he did mean. ''Why this 
writer,** he says, ** perfectly knows the contrary. In this very dis- 
cussion he argues against my doctrine of 'progress* in religion.*' Yes; 
but he should have said, that I admit he has a doctrine of " progress,'* 
only that it is incomprehensible in conjunction with his notions of the 
impossibility of all external revelation, — as I still think it 
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cause of that transmission ; and no historical facts con- 
cerning that transmission are any part of the science at 
all. Mathematics is concerned with Relations of Quan- 
tities, Religion with the normal Relations between 
Divine and Himian Nature. That is alL*^ 

Now, first, I remark that, even if we were to suppose 
for argumenfs sake, the case of religion and mathe- 
matics (!) to be exactly parallel — and that the former, 
like the latter, was purely dependent on demonstrative 
evidence — still what could be more misleading than to 
say, in that case, what Mr. Newman did sslj of a reve- 
lation of God — ^^we know every thing from within, 
nothing from without ; " when, apart from the proposal 
from without addressed to latent but not active capa- 
cities, the man who has mastered " Newton and Euler 
and Descartes," might have been without a knowledge 
of a single mathematical theorem ; as, in fact, there are 
very few who even now exhaust the thousandth part 
of the possibilities of knowledge which are latent within 
them. 

But, in truth, few but Mr. Newman would have 
chosen to forget what most men will find it impossible 
not to remember, that the difference of the evidence on 
which we receive mathematical and religious truth 
respectively, is vital. 

Religious truth is received not on demonstrative 
but on moral evidence, and therefore, the notions of 
religion vary not only in degree but in kind, in dif- 
ferent ages and nations, and in the same individuals at 
different times ; and of that evidence — often of various 
kinds — authority, as usual, is an element that cannot be 
left out. Mr. Newman cannot find, I suppose, any one 
who knows at all that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, who has ever believed that 
they are not : nor any persons who know any half-dozen 

H 
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mathematical truths who differ about them. But let 
him tell me whether he does not think there have been 
men who believe there is no God at all ? who believe in 
an idol ? who believe in fifty ? who think revenge 
a duty ? who oflFer human sacrifices, and think they 
honour their gods by it? who burn widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands, and think it highly 
proper? who kill their children? who expose their 
parents, and do with an unmurmuring conscience a 
thousand other things at war with what he deems moral 
and spiritual truth ? Mathematics merely differ by the 
more and the less. He who does not get beyond the 
first book of Euclid, believes nothing contrary to or in- 
consistent with the knowledge of him who has mastered 
Newton's *^ Principia." Hence the extreme, the fan- 
tastical absurdity of this false parallel. 

If Mr. Newman says that the variety of judgment is 
the result of external authority, that admits that his 
criterion is false, since the external authority will not, 
I presume, do the like in mathematics. 

If he says, it is because man mistakes historical for 
moral truth (which again has no parallel in the mathe- 
matics), it does not matter ; he does mistake them, and 
on external authority. 

Let us look at the subject in another light, and the 
preposterous character of the analogy will appear still 
more evident. In the closing pages of a little mathe- 
matical book published by Mr. Newman some years 
ago, there is a confession that he was mistaken in a 
demonstration that he flattered himself he had once 
given respecting the Theory of Parallels. It is no dis-» 
grace to Mr. Newman to have failed in a matter which 
has ever been the crux mathematicorum ; but now let us 
suppose that he and others had disputed just as much 
about a thousand o^Aer mathematical points; in short, just 
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as they do about those of religion; — that some thought 
that two intersecting right lines would meet again, and 
some the contrary ; — that some thought that the three 
angles of a triangle were equal to two right angles, and 
some to four; — some, that similar triangles were in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides, and some not ; 
— some, that the diameters and circumferences of circles 
were incommensurable, while some doubted. What 
then ? would not the questions which now find place in 
religion immediately intrude into mathematics ? Would 
not the authority of him who spoke enter as one of the 
elements of decision ? Would not men then begin to 
ask, whether Professor De Morgan or Professor New- 
man was the most reliable source of mathematical 
truth? — a question, I apprehend, which they would 
not, even as it is, be very long in deciding ; for mathe- 
maticSy too, have their metaphysics, 

Hobbes truly declared, that if mathematics had to do 
with the will and passions of men, they would dispute 
about them just as much as about any thing else ; and 
assuredly the obstinate old fellow proved it ; for he was 
engaged in a bitter contest, which lasted to his death, 
with one of the first mathematicians of his day, and 
died unconvinced of his own absurdities. 

Now, if it were aflSrmed that an omniscient intellect 
had decided questions that had been everlastingly de- 
bated, would it make no difference whether or not that 
^^ historical" fact were true or otherwise? Every one 
can see, I suppose, that this at once alters Mr. New- 
man's strange parallel about Newton and Paul. Let 
us try his propositions, which he declares to be logically 
equipollent, by just introducing a similar element into 
each pair. 

" Newton wrote the Principia; — true: but to make 
that proposition a part of mathematics would be au 
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egregious blunder as to the nature of the science ; " nor 
would it make any difference, even if God secretly 
inspired them; for we receive the theorems on their 
own evidence. 

*^ Paul wrote the Epistles ; — true : but to make that 
proposition a part of religion would be an egregious 
blunder as to the nature of the science ; " nor would it 
make any difference even if God inspired them, though 
men have been everlastingly disputing on the matters 
to which they relate ! 

Is there no difference in the last case, even though 
God inspired Paul to write the Epistles ? the conclu- 
sions being, not like those of Newton, on matters which 
are seen by their own light, but such as men have per- 
petually differed about ? 

The close of the paragraph is exquisite : — " Mathe- 
maticfi is concerned with relations of quantities ; religion 
with the normal relations between divine and human 
nature. That is dlV All, indeed ! and enough too. This 
is just the way in which Mr. Newman slurs over a 
diflSculty with vague language. The moment we ask, 
*^ what are the relations of quantity," all mankind are 
agreed. No one supposes that two and two make five. 
But when we ask, what are ^Hhe normal relations of 
divine and human nature," I suppose the hubbub that 
will arise, will distinctly show that the case is very dif- 
ferent. Or are we to take Mr. Newman's theory of the 
said normal relations as infallibly true ? Mr. Newman's 
demonstration in relation to the Theory of Parallels was 
imfortunate, but not half so unfortunate as his demon- 
stration of the parallelism between mathematics and 
religion. And yet this is the view which a man is very 
*^ stupid" if he does not clearly comprehend ! and which 
I am not stupid enough, it appears, not to comprehend, 
hut only *^ dishonestly " affect to be " stupid 1" 
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The real parallels for Mr, Newman to select would 
have been the practical sciences, — ethics, politics, phy- 
sical and historical science, — in a word, any that depend, 
as religion does, on moral evidence, and vary with it. 
But this would not have been convenient, because it 
would have been seen at once that the analogy was 
false. 

But the argument is palpably refuted by appeal 
to FACT. " Religion is historically transmitted to us," 
argues Mr. Newman, *' but we do not receive it because 
it is historically transmitted to us." Mr. Newman 
takes it for granted that the historical transmission of 
religious truth, its external presentation to the mind, 
merely presents it with the materials of forming a 
judgment, and that the moral and spiritual faculties 
will effectually make the separation. We see, in fact, 
they do not; and Mr. Newman's statement, — however 
true it may be for aught I know with respect to him, 
that he does not receive religious truth because his- 
torically transmitted, — yet is palpably false in relation 
to the mass of mankind. Men of all religions say, we 
believe and practise this and that because it has been 
historically transmitted to us. Mr. Newman may say, 
this is no part, and can be no part, of true religion ; 
but that is the very question. If the factSy " though 
historical," are given by God, the belief of them may 
be a part of religion ; and that men think so in fact 
is seen in their universal subjection to a historical 
religion. If, Mr. Newman says, that "will not be 
where the sciences flourish," then religious science in 
his sense has never flourished, nor is very likely to 
flourish, if we may judge by experience. 
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SECTION VIII. 

SHOWING THAT PACTS ARENAS INTRACTABLE TO THE A 
PRIORI SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER AS TO EVERY OTHER 
A PRIORI PHILOSOPHER. 

In short, these favourite dicta of Mr. Newman's : that 
*^ an authoritative moral and spiritual revelation is im- 
possible ; that it cannot alter our a priori notions of the 
divine character ; that man is capable of universally 

* criticising the contents' of every presumed external 
revelation; and that not even a miracle can authorise 
any departure from some presumed * fixed moral basis ' 

* reconcilable with the heart-morality, and common con- 
science of human nature'" — these dicta, I say, taken 
how you will, if supposed absolutely true, immediately 
involve us in manifold absurdities. Admit that man has 
a moral nature and moral capacities (as I for one fully 
admit), but capable of being warped in all sorts of ways 
from the true and the right, and needing apt instruments 
of education and culture ; still more, admit that those 
capacities are originally corrupt ; and then there is no 
diflSculty about the matter ; the various facts are har- 
monised : but in that case any one can see that there is 
ample scope for an external authoritative revelation. 
Otherwise there is immense diflSculty. 

Let us assume, for example, the dogma about the ^^ a 
priori not\on% of the Deity, which no revelation, it seems, 
can alter ; " and I ask, " Are they the same in all men 
or only in some men ?" In all men, I suppose it must 
be said, for we are inquiring about what is a characteristic 
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of Man, not the Idiosyncratic felicity of this or that man. 
** Well, then," I should say, " are these ^ a /^nori notions,' 
which nothing can alter, the same as men's subsequent 
notions ? " What a simpleton you must be to ask the ques- 
tion, would be the reply. Do you not see that men be- 
lieve in gods of all sorts and sizes ? In one — in fifty — 
in none ? Do they not offer to them all sorts of sacrifices 
— even including human ? *^ Of course," I should say ; 
^* something then must have altered the invariable a priori 
into the variable h posteriori notions." To be sure, must 
be the answer ; historical religions, false miracles, pre- 
tended revelations — any thing can do it — a thousand 
things have done it. "It appears then," I think I 
should say ; — " it appears then, my friend, that these h 
priori notions, which nothing it seems can alter, any 
thing can, except an authoritative revelation from God : 
it seems that though a true revelation is impotent, any 
false one is omnipotent I You are very complimentary 
both to human nature and the Deity." 

Take, again, the "principles of moral judgment" in 
many (not in some Mr. Newman, but in man,) which are 
supposed to be such as to authorise and capacitate him 
to pronounce on any thing and every thing in a pre- 
sumed revelation. — Is it meant that these principles 
exist in all men or only in some ? — In all, it will be 
said, of course ; for we are talking still about what is 
characteristic of humanity, not the peculiar privilege of 
some critico-moral Pope ; and indeed who would consent 
to abide by such a decision, which itself would aflirm the 
external authority, which the theory itself denies ? — Do 
all exercise ihen. these critical faculties? and if those facul- 
ties do not "supersede," as Mr. Newman admits, external 
instruction, do they eliminate successfully the true only, 
and instinctively reject the false? — How can you ask 
the question, will be again answered ? All the facts in 
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the world's history proclaim the contraxy. Are not the 
vast majority of men at this moment — have they not 
been in all ages — bowing down to stocks and stones; 
worshipping all sorts of false deities, and honouring them 
with rites well worthy of them ? Has there not been 
among vast communities for unknown ages, the easiest 
reception of the most hideous superstition, the most 
unshrinking, unquestioning perpetration of the most 
horrible cruelties and pollutions in obedience to even 
tiie falsest pretensions of priestcraft? Is it not the 
rarest thing to find men evincing any capacity for criti- 
cising the religious and moral systems by which their 
faculties have been swathed and bound from infancy ? 
It is plain they do not. — It must be admitted, the ob- 
jector will say. But then, is it because they would if 
they could, but cannot ; or could if they would, but will 
not ? If the former, or in the degree in which it 
may be true, they are to be pitied and excused ; and it 
was in such pity that Christianity professed to come to 
their rescue ; indeed the supposition affords ample scope 
for the oflSces of that external revelation which is so 
derided. If the latter, and men might imiversally and 
promptiy exercise these faculties, but will not. Oh ! 
what a blessed theory is this ! *^ Truly," as Harrington 
says, *^ I think it makes man the most detestable beast 
that ever crawled under the cope of heaven." It is no 
longer, I grant, of much consequence to discuss the 
^^ moral and spiritual " prerogatives of suck a creature. 
In his regeneration he will want an authoritative external 
revelation, and miracles too, with a witness. 

If it be said, " Well, practically, all men have not their 
powers of moral and spiritual criticism suflSciently active 
to eliminate what is false in the systems presented to 
them from their childhood, but (as the produce of the silk- 
worm is dyed by the food it lives on,) their religious sy s- 
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tern will be morally and spiritually what that of their 
immediate parents has been ;" then this is to admit that, 
practically y in the vast majority of cases, their moral and 
spiritual faculties are put hors de combat 

If it be further said ; " Nay, but from time to time, 
individuals will arise in the course of ^progress,' who 
will indefinitely improve the moral and religious systems 
of man and extricate the world from its errors — men 
like Mr. Newman, for example ; " — then this is to admit 
the incompetence of the spiritual and moral faculties of 
man in general, and at the same time the possibility and 
utility of what is so stoutly denied — an external divine 
revelation ; unless it be pretended that though man can 
perform this task, God cannot, which needs, I suppose, 
no refutation; or that though God can, man can do 
it better, which, I think, requires as little ; or lastly, 
that man can and God has not performed it and will 
not, — which requires proof. Whether any such revela- 
tion has been given depends of course on the appropriate 
evidence ; but that it could be given, and with singular 
advantage, the preceding reasoning shows clearly 
enough. 

Take, again, ^^the fixed basis of morality," ^^the 
common conscience and heart-morality; " is it, as before, 
an absolutely invariable standard, or a variable one that 
is spoken of? or is it a measure of India rubber that 
will hold three bushels or one ? Whose ** fixed moral 
basis ? " That of the New Zealander, or of a Hotten- 
tot, or of an ancient Greek, a Roman, a Jew, or of a 
Hindoo, or of a Chinese, or of an Englishman ? For 
all these have had very discordant notions on many 
points of morals, j nd therefore (as well as for other 
reasons) about God. Or is every body in general meant, 
and nobody in particular? Will Mr. Newman allow 
that the moral judgment of the generality of hia 
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countrymen will determine what they ought or ought 
not to believe (say) respecting the moral character of 
the Deity as determined by their " fixed moral basis ?" 
and in spite of the depressing effects of the *^ Bible 
standard " on conscience, I do not think he will find, on 
the whole, any community more enlightened. Well, 
if so, the great bulk of them have had no diflSculty in 
believing that God's command to Abraham, to sacrifice 
his son as a test of faith (which Mr. Newman compares 
to a sacrifice to Moloch), was not incompatible with 
what God might rightfully do. Will Mr. Newman say 
these are to be set aside as incapable of judging ? What 
sort of test is this which appeals to the constitution of 
human nature, and first sets the bulk aside, and then 
the most enlightened of them ? Will he say that he 
will take the spiritual elites of the race, the most devout 
of them ? Still the same thing is evident ; they do not 
see the incompatibility with the divine holiness which 
makes him so indignant. The ancient Jews, and modern 
Christians — those of them whom our critic himself 
admits to have given the world the best examples of 
spiritual religion — men like Paul and James, who, one 
would imagine, were not deficient in moral sensibility, 
both praise, as the most heroic virtue, that conduct of 
Abraham which Mr. Newman would denounce as a 
crime worthy only of a worshipper of Moloch to commit, 
in obedience to a command which only a Deity like 
Moloch could give ; a singular scrupulosity, I should 
say, in Mr. Newman, if we reflect what strange things 
he does suppose his moral Deity to be capable of per- 
forming, as seen in a previous section I However, I 
think it may be said, not only that Paul and James 
could see no moral discrepancy in the supposed com- 
mand, but that multitudes of men now, fiilly the equals 
of Mr, Newman in moral culture, in spiritual worth, in 
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mental power — have no diflScnlty in the world In sub- 
scribing to the three following propositions; — first, 
that they do not see and dare not say that morally it was 
impossible that the Divine Being could thus try the faith 
of his ancient servant; secondly, that if it were not 
incompatible with his attributes, it was very possible 
for him to convey his will to Abraham in a way 
which could leave no doubt on the patriarch's mind that 
the command was no illusion of the imagination ; and 
thirdly, that in that case, i^ would be Abraham's duty 
implicitly to obey ; — the first principle of morals with 
such men being the implicit submission of a creature to 
the Creator, the absolute surrender of the finite to the 
Infinite, whose declared will is of itself all-sufficient au- 
thority. It is an element which Mr. Newman continually 
leaves out of the question, for he will not permit even God 
to command him to do anything which does not square 
with his previously ** fixed moral basis ;" while other men 
would rather imagine in such a case that they had been 
a little mistaken in their ^^ fixed moral basis ; " a sup- 
position of no difficulty, considering how variable that 
"fixed" basis has been. Though far from comparing 
myself, either for power of mind or moral excellence, 
with the ten thousand times ten thousand excellent 
of the earth who have held the truth of the above 
three propositions, I acknowledge, without hesitation, 
that I devoutly believe in the absolute truth of all of 
them. Will Mr. Newman say, that all these " excellent 
of the earth " were mistaken, and that the true moral 
test is to be found elsewhere ; and, in fact, is to be 
found with him alone, or the few who think with him ? 
I thought we must come to that at last ; that is, in the 
variety of moral judgments we find the insufficiency of 
the criterion, unless we will all accept the criterion of 
Mr. Newman and the few who think with him. 
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Well, it may be said, this does not prove that he may 
not be right ; I grant it; but it conclusively proves thisy 
which was what I brought it forward for, — that the 
criterion in question, the moral test from the *^ common 
conscience and heart-morality of human nature," as to 
what we shall deem fitting in the Deity, breaks down 
with us, since the most cultivated and excellent of the 
earth utterly dissent from Mr. Newman's own application 
of it I 

And here I may, by the way, observe, that (all 
contravention of moral notions aside), Mr. Newman 
seems to assume that God can never issue any such 
commands as rest simply on authority. He says, 
speaking of what he calls ^^ blind external obedience," 
** God cannot speak thus to man;" * and blames Christ, 
as well as *^ unscrupidous churches" for so doing. A 
Christian, on the other hand, will feel no inconsist- 
ency in believing that Goid might issue commands, 
for some of which the reasons are well known, for 
others partially known, and, in some cases, not known 
at all ; and that in the last case his law is just as 
stringent, if it be made known, as in the first: yes, 
if only given as a test of obedience to the creature he 
has made. Nor would Christians feel that they wanted 
abundant analogy for the faith they exercised. If they 
can lay commands on their children, and expect obe- 
dience when the children cannot imderstand their rea- 
sons, even if they were explained, and when the parents 
will not always explain the reasons, even where they 
can be understood, is it impossible that the same may 
occur between the " Father of our spirits," (in com- 
parison with whom we shrink to nothing,) and his off- 
spring? We all know very well how it would fare 

♦ PluMefl, Sec. Ed. pp. SS, S9. 
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with any obstinate child of man if he were to refiise 
obedience, except where he could, ^ priori, see the 
reasons of parental authority. He would soon be fa- 
voured, I suppose, with a demonstration, not di priori, 
of the reasonableness of obedience^ if not of authority. 
Will man claim an authority which he denies to God ? 

To resume. 

Take, again, the dogma that no miracle cotdd autho- 
rise any act which would without such authority be 
deemed morally wrong. " I farther inquired," says 
Mr. Newman, " what sort of miracle I could conceive 
that would alter my opinion on a moral question ? . . . . 
No outward impressions on the eye or ear can be so 
valid an assurance to * me of God's will as my inward 
judgment."* I will not here repeat the question. Is 
there the same ^^ inward judgment" in all, and if not, 
whose is the moral test ? but. Is the above the feeling 
of man in general ? Is it true to the principles of our 
nature ? Let us take again the practical test. Have not 
men in all coimtries and races, and of almost all reli- 
gions — some of them practised, and nearly all of them 
approved, (Jews and Christians amongst them,) some 
acts because they believed them miraculously authorised 
by God, though they would have disapproved them 
without such supposed authority ? Yes, it will be said ; 
but they were reports of miracles merely. Very good ; 
if mere reports are suflScient to do it, would not the 
miracles themselves be likely, a fortiori, to be still more 
eflScacious? And i( false reporis of false miracles C2U[i 
thus modify the moral conceptions of men, and shake 
the " fixed moral basis," would true reports of true 
miracles be likely to be less efficacious ? Nay, let us 
hear Mr. Newman himself; let us hear him confessing, 

♦ Phases, p. 91. 
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that after twenty years' study, he has only just eman- 
cipated himself from the errors and burdens which had 
oppressed his " critical faculties," He says, ** As to 
moral criticism, my mind was practically prostrate before 
the Bible. By the end of this period I had persuaded 
myself that morality so changes with the commands of 
God that we can scarcely attach any idea of immuta- 
bility to it As for miracles, scarcely anything 

staggered me."* Ever in extremes, " In medio tutissi- 
mus " does not seem a favourite maxim with Mr. New- 
man. But at all events, this does not look as if it 
would be very easy to establish the exact limits of the 
" fixed moral basis" — that curious variable constant/ 

And again : " Moral criticism is precisely that which 
I was slowest to use against authoritative claims. To 
me the system broke down ^?'st precisely on that side 
which alone this author (of ^ The Eclipse ') counts de- 
fensible — the external evidences."! He is quite mis- 
taken, as I shall prove in the next section, in attributing 
to me the above sentiment; but his confession shows 
distinctly enough that mankind are not very likely to see 
that no miracle can in any way modify their convictions 
of the moral quality of actions, supposing them en- 
joined by Divine authority. 

For many years it appears that he was all the while 
looking, (as Socrates would say,) for that which, by the 
hypothesis, he had in his hand. If he was twenty years, 
it is likely that the generality of men will be forty ; for 
no sooner does he declare that he has the " fixed moral 
basis" in his hands, and assures them that they have it 
also in theirs, than they exclaim that they have it not, 
and distrust the criterion which he says he has in his ! 
The world will make but slow ** progress" at this rate. 
But, in point of fact, though man unquestionably has 

* Phases, p. 40, 41. f Repl^, p. 196, wM. 
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a moral nature, and there are actions which all man- 
kind would call virtuous and vicious, that nature Is so 
far from being Invariably developed, that even a plau- 
sible pretence of divine authority miraculously enforced. 
Is too often sufficient to overbear It. Mr. Newman may 
perhaps say that this Is a thing he complains of; 1 
reply, that I think It is often a thing to be complained 
of; but nothing can be more clear than that this 
universal disregard of his criterion makes that criterion 
no criterion at all, and shows that, somehow or other, 
man cannot trust, and will not acknowledge, any such 
*^ fixed moral basis," as not even the voice of God 
himself can In any degree alter. Take the most cul- 
tivated and enlightened consciences, you still cannot 
get one In a million to affirm, (as we have seen In 
the case of Abraham,) that there are no actions ordi- 
narily called unlawful, that would be made lawful by 
the command of God authentically made known by 
miraculous Intervention. They shudder at the thought 
of affirming any such thing ; and that for a reason which 
Mr. Newman entirely Ignores, or even denies the force 
of, — namely, that the authority of God Is Itself, eveu 
if no reasons were given, and none were Imaginable but 
his will, the sufficient and all-sufficient authority* 
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SECTION IX. 

WHETHER THE CHRISTIAN THROWS AWAY HIS "MORAL 
judgment" in ACCEPTING THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

And now, I suppose Mr. Newman will reiterate his 
charge against the author of " The Eclipse of Faith," 
that I affirm that we " must throw away our moral 
judgment before we can get any religion at all;" and 
other trash like it. I answer, that the theory of the 
Christian does not at all require him to " throw away 
his moral judgments," only he must take care how he 
gets them, and what they are. His theory is perfectly 
consistent. He reasons thus : ^^ I see that men have 
moral capacities^ but I see also with my own eyes, and 
other men see it too, that those capacities, as they are 
variously developed, lead to the most various and erro- 
neous " Qioral judgments," and consequently also to the 
most various and erroneous conceptions of the Deity. 
They are in every man, as is the instrument that has 
developed them, varying between the wide limits of a 
*^ Hottentot and a St. PauL" That which has deve- 
loped mine has awakened within me an intense con- 
sciousness of its surpassing excellence and exquisite 
adaptation to humanity; it is in that mirror that my 
moral nature was first adequately revealed to myself; 
so that, comparing the New Testament with all other 
Ethical systems, I am satisfied {in addition to other 
sources of evidence) that it never came &om unaided 
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man^ and least of all from such unaided men as those 
to whom I must trace it. So far, therefore, from 
discarding my moral judgments, they are one of the 
very elements of evidence, — though far from the only 
element — that Christianity came from God." 

Mr. Newman asks the author of " The Eclipse " to 
answer a question which he fancies invincible, but which 
is in fact quite easy. He asks, " How I could con- 
fute Hindooism,"* or " any authoritative system of 
iniquity whatsoever ?"t I answer, "Because it lacks 
both the elements of the evidence, to be sure, which the 
Bible possesses, — the elevated morality and holy doc- 
trine, and the historic credibility of having come from 
God." Give me a Hindooism, or any other ism which 
appeals in equal degree to the different sources of 
evidence which converge on Christianity, — an equally 
admirable morality and an equal historic credibility, — 
and I will believe that too. 

If our critic says. Nay, but he has proved even the 
New Testament morality defective, and he knows it ; 
men smile and say he is mistaken, and they know 
that. If he says, that they are all wrong, and he 
alone is right ; they reply, — if so, so much the more 
does it prove the fallacy of his assertion that men 
possess the faculty of moral discernment, which enables 
them to pronounce on the claims of every presumed reve- 
lation from God ; if he says that they are convinced that 
he is right after all, but only they are all " dishonest," 
I am afraid that would prove that they were still 
worse off than if they were destitute of the "free critical 
faculty" of moral judgment altogether. 

As to his proving the New Testament " morality de- 
fective," they tell him they do not admit it ; that where 
it would be so, if his criticism were true, they do not ad- 

♦ Reply, p. 193. f I^i^- ?• 1^6. 
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mit his criticism ; but, on the contrary, affirm that it is 
erroneous and prejudiced ; — for example, when he tells 
us that the " moral teaching of the New Testament in 
relation to Patriotism, Marriage, Slavery, and so on, is 
essentially defective," and that Christ taught the " abrupt 
renunciation " of wealth to all his disciples. As to the 
Old Testament, they acknowledge, without admitting 
many of his equally hasty criticisms, that its morality 
was not perfect, the New Testament being avowedly an 
amendment upon it; though they maintain, and with jus- 
tice, that it is unspeakably superior to the systems of 
heathen moralists. They admit that some things were 
permitted, not as the very best, but because men 
were imperfectly educated to moral light; and that 
though this may be of small account in the estimate 
of some speculators, who seem to doubt the very possi- 
bility of the morality of, one age differing by a hair's 
breadth from that of another, it is unhappily a circum- 
stance which must be taken into account, as our race 
happens to be subjected to the conditions of a historic 
development, where continuity of change is the law of 
*^ progress ; " and it might surely be pardoned by one who 
finds even in the ^* old barbarism," and " the flexible 
Egyptian idolatry," the " law of progress in God's moral 
universe 1" Lastly, as to the alleged immomlities which 
he says . the Bible attributes to God Himself y the 
Christian replies, that though he believes quite as much 
as Mr. Newman, that the Infinite One has moral quali- 
ties analogous to our own, yet that it is precisely here 
that he doubts his competence to judge ; he doubts 
whether he can pronounce the acts ascribed to the Deity 
in Scripture immoral, and all the more, inasmuch as he 
finds precisely analogous acts involved in His adminis* 
tration of the universe ; — which, as far as this point 
goes, brings us back to the old dilenmia, which my critic 
is onco more invited to consider and solve. 
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SECTION X. 

WHETHER IT BE FAIR IN CHRISTIANS TO MEET "OBJEC- 
TIONS" BY "OBJECTIONS." 

Mr. Newman is pleased to say, in the conclusion of his 
Reply, that the attempt to meet the ^* objections ** 
against Christianity by retorting them, and showing 
that the ^* diversities" of the objectors lay them open to 
objections, is ^* dishonest." He forgets one element — 
the magnitude and nature of the diversities. It is 
difficult to say anything in opposition to this reprover 
of " personal antagonisms " without being denounced 
as dishonest. However, as usual, let me look at his 
argument, and trouble not myself at all about his impu- 
tations. 

He says, that it is ^* an impotent and dishonest de- 
fence of Christian authoritative pretensions to taunt 
the assailants with diversities in their positive creed;" 
and compares it to the attempt of the Komanist to deal 
similarly with Protestants. I answer, first, that I 
think it would be a very fair topic of argument with 
the Komanist, if he could prove not only ^* diversities " 
among Protestants, but, as in the present case, greater 
objections to their tenets than could be advanced against 
his own. 

But, secondly ; to come a little closer, I proceed to 

ask, with all submission, whether Mr. Newmian really 

thinks the religion for which he pleads, as exhibiting 

the true theory of man's relations towards God, and 

God's aspect towards him — the claims on the one side, 

the duties on the other — is authoritative or not ? If he 

z 2 
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says " Yes/' then I presume the argument from objec- 
tions becomes, even on his own showing, as perfectly le- 
gitimate on the one side as the other ; if he says " No," 
(as, perhaps, he ought, considering the apologetic tone 
in which he speaks of " serious Atheists," who, though 
they believe not " in a personal God," yet believe the 
** more fundamental truth of a fixed moral basis ; " and 
his equally apologetic tone in speaking of idolatry, a 
crime which his definition so nearly annihilates) ; if, I 
say, Mr. Newman admits, that though he believes his 
system is the true one, it is not authoritative, — and 
that it really matters very little whether a man is a 
** serious Atheist," a sincere Buddhist, or a Fetichist, 
— then, undoubtedly, it is hardly worth while to con- 
sider whether the objections against Christianity can 
be retorted with interest against such a theory ; and for 
this simple reason, that it cannot, on such a theory, 
matter one doit whether a man be a Christian or not. 
Certainly, take it at the worst, the Christian may as 
well remain as he is, unless it be contended that though 
a man may be anything else, it is at his peril that he 
remains a Christian ; or that though he may be a votary 
of any religion which does not claim to be authorita- 
tive, woe be to him if he professes one that does ! 

But I should be disposed to show the futility of this 
argument on yet another ground. I contend that the 
argument from objections may be, and often is, perfectly 
valid. I believe it is so in the controversy between 
Deism and Christianity. He who is persuaded of the 
truth of any system, even though he cannot answer all 
the objections against it, may most legitimately con- 
sider whether or not there are equal or greater objec- 
tions against the systems it is proposed he should 
adopt in its stead ; and if he finds that there are^ it 
may be quite sufiicient to justify him in resolving 
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that at least he will have nothing to do with them. A 
man may not see that his house is perfectly convenient ; 
he may fancy at times that certain modifications would 
improve it, and perhaps be mistaken in that fancy ; but 
as to changing it, — it is quite suflScient to decide him 
against that, if he be offered nothing better than a dark 
cellar under ground or a balloon in the air. The former 
is the choice residence to which Atheism or Pantheism 
dooms him, and the other is the mansion provided by the 
tumid but unstable systems of modem spiritualists. 

Mr. Newman says, that I have endeavoured to 
"break his and Mr. Parker's heads" against one an- 
other. I should not presume ; and it is quite unneces* 
sary, for they have " broken their own heads together " 
with sufficient violence. In virtue of their spiritual 
apparatus, they have arrived, as usual, at very different 
conclusions on most momentous points ; and though it 
is not of the smallest consequence as long as they are 
merely attempting to destroy historical Christianity, yet 
the moment people ask, " and what are we to believe?" 
it becomes of vital importance. 
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SECTION XL 
I4B. Newman's chapter on the "moral perfection op 

CHRIST." 

Mr. Newman founds another charge of ^* very gross 
ffarbling" on my strictures upon his too celebrated 
comparison of Fletcher of Madeley with Jesus Christ. 
Fellowes represents Mr. Newman as having read the 
*^ Life of Fletcher " when a boy, and as having then 
thought him a more perfect man than Jesus Christ; and 
as having said in the " Phases," that if he were to read 
the book again, he should most probably still be of that 
opinion. Mr. Newman's exact words in the " Phases " 
are these. *^ Heroes are described in superhuman 
dignity, why not in superhuman goodness? Many 
biographies overdraw the virtue of their subject. An 
experienced critic can sometimes discern this ; but 
certainly the uncritical cannot always. I remember, 
when a boy, to have read the * Life of Fletcher of 
Madeley,' written by Benson ; and he appeared to me 
an absolutely perfect man ; and, at this day, if I were 
to read the book afresh, I suspect I should think his 
character a more perfect one than that of Jesus." * 

Now, Mr. Newman says, that when he read the 
'^ Life of Fletcher " as a &oy, he made no formal com- 
parison with Jesus Christ. I thought, indeed, that the 
three last lines of the extract implied the contrary ; but 
I see that that was an inadvertence of mine ; he merely 
thought at that time, that Fletcher was an . absolutely 

* Phases, p. 184. 
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perfect man. Still that my mistake was neither 
" stealthy misrepresentation " nor " gross garbling,'* 
appears plainly from this, that the proposed correction 
makes nothing to the argument, but rather renders 
the absurdity somewhat more flagrant. I charitably 
supposed him, as a child^ to have first made the com- 
parison (which was certainly childish enough), and then 
afterwards, without verifying his early impressions by a 
reperusal of Fletcher's Life, to have proceeded to pre- 
sume its accuracy on the strength of his early impres- 
sions. This would have been strange enough; but 
it now appears that the comparison itself was not the 
reflex of a childish fancy, hastily adopted, but the 
mellow fruit of maturer years; that, as a boy, he 
thought Fletcher an absolutely perfect man, and that 
though at a later period he did not think so, yet that 
without staying to see, by a reperusal of the Life, how 
far Fletcher fell short of that ideal, he presumes so far 
to trust his impressions as to say that if he did reperuse 
the book, he should probably give to Fletcher the palm 
over Jesus Christ ! If this will help Mr. Newman, he 
is very welcome to it, and I accept his emendation with 
all thanks. *^ When I was a child," says the Apostle, 
*^ I spake as a child, I thought as a child, I understood 
as a child ; but when I became a man I put away 
childish things." How far the readers of Mr. Newman 
will think he did so, I leave them to judge. 

I had said ^^ Christianity is willing to consider the 
arguments of men, but not the impressions of boys." 
On this Mr. Newman remarks, " No one can possibly 
read this without understanding that I recommended my 
boyish impressions as something trustworthy , something 
for which I claimed respect from Christianity." * I 
answer, that the words were intended to convey precisely 

♦ Phases, p. 184. 
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what they do convey, — that the unverified Impressions 
of boyhood had been made the basis of a most ofiensive 
depreciation of the character of Christ, and that to such 
impressions, Christianity can hardly be expected to pay 
much attention. 

Mr. Newman, in reprinting the notable paragraph, 
encloses the three last lines in brackets, and says that 
he now sees that these would have been " better 
omitted," as they seem to have *^ distracted the mind 
from his argument." * Perhaps now he does see ; but 
they were not omitted. They gave, and could not but 
give, substantially y the impression of his sentiments, 
which not only I, but I believe every other reader of 
his book, entertained ; and that these impressions were 
essentially correct, his most offensive chapter on the 
** Moral Perfection of Christ," whom " in consistency 
of goodness " he places " far below vast numbers of his 
unhonoured disciples," proves ad nauseam. 

As to the bracketed lines distracting my mind from 
his ** argument," as he calls it, and from the occasion 
on which he gave expression to his sentiments in the 
** Phases," I answer that I had nothing in the world to 
do with either. It was with the fact merely that I 
had then to do ; — that a person had avowed the pre- 
posterous sentiments in question. The Author of " The 
Eclipse" and Mr. Fellowes were discussing the "Evi- 
dences of Christianity," among which it is mentioned 
that the entire character of Christ, but especially as the 
Moral Ideal of Humanity, was not likely to have been 
of human origination, least of all among those to whom 
history restricts the problem. Mr. Fellowes replies, 
" that it is not so clear to everybody that Jesus Christ 
is a perfect ideal of humanity," and instances Mr. 
Newman. This/ac^ is sufliciently substantiated in the 

♦ P. 186, 
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above paragraph ; and it was with that fact alone I had 
to do. That I was bound to follow Mr. Newman into 
all the circumstances under which he had formed or 
might advance his singularities of opinion, I deny : it is 
enough to have to do with the singularities themselves. 
A man, I suppose, might refer to Baxter's well-known 
belief in witches, or some modem's crotchet about table- 
turning or spirit-rapping, without entering into the 
question as to how he came by it, or the occasions 
on which he advanced it. Mr. Newman's notion 
seems to have sprung from the fallacious idea, already 
referred to in the Introduction, that ** The Eclipse of 
Faith," instead of being an examination of certain pro- 
minent opinions of himself and others, was designed to 
follow '' The Soul," or the " Phases," or both, step by 
step. I hope I have some better employment than to 
track all the tortuosities of his too eccentric logic. 

Whether, in the present instance, he has made out 
his case of " very gross garbling," I now leave to the 
calm decision of the reader. 

Mr. Newman is pleased to say, as if the occasion on 
which he gave utterance to the sentiment in question 
must come into consideration, **that I have here in- 
truded into a controversy with which I have no con- 
cern." I think it plain, by his own confession, that I 
have not intruded into it, as in truth I had no concern 
with it ; I was only concerned with the sentiment itself. 
His very complaint is, that I have not referred to the 
controversy in connexion with which the oflfensive 
passage occurs. 

As to the charge of " intruding," I beg to say that 
when a man gives utterance to such sentiments respect- 
ing Christ, no matter in what connexion, it is quite 
suflScient warrant for the disciples of the Master they 
revere and love to ^* intrude" into the controversy; and 
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for myself, I beg to say very distinctly, I shall intrude 
into this or any other public controversy on which I may 
humbly hope to say anything to the purpose, without 
asking Mr. Newman's leave, or any body else's, for so 
doing. For this reason, I shall now " intrude "-a little 
more into this controversy, by making some remarks on 
Mr, Newman's new chapter on " The Moral Perfection 
of Christ" 

Mr. Newman seems to think his repulsive state- 
ments may be, in some respects, made less so, if it 
be borne in mind that they are especially founded on 
the views of the Rev. James Martineau. I am quite 
willing to give him the benefit of any such fact. The 
dubiety of that eloquent gentleman as to how much 
historic worth there may be in the evangelical narra- 
tives, and the latitude of his canons of historical criti- 
cism — which, if we mistake not, have fairly made his 
co-religionists stand aghast — do no doubt render it very 
precarious to defend Christ's moral perfection as a facty 
— whatever it may be as a myth, — or, in short, to prove 
his very existence. His system may well be called what 
Mr. Newman terms it — "a reconstruction of Chris- 
tianity," of which Mr. Martineau supposes we have the 
singular felicity of knowing more than the Apostles 
themselves ! Mr. Newman remarks : — 

" I have to give reasons why I cannot adopt that modified 
scheme of Christianity which is defended and adorned by 
James Martineau ; according to which it is maintained that 
though the Gospel Narratives are not to be trusted in detail, 
there can be yet no reasonable doubt what Jesus was ; for 
this is elicited by a ' higher moral criticism,* which (it is 
remarked) I neglect. In this theory, Jesus is avowed to be 
a man born like other men ; to be liable to error, and (at 
least in some important respects) mistaken. Perhaps no 
general proposition is to be accepted merely on the word of 
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Jesus; in particular, he misinterpreted the Hebrew pro- 
phesies. * He was not less than the Hebrew Messiah, but 
moreJ No moral charge is established against him, until it 
is shown, that in applying the old prophecies to himself, he 
was conscious that they did not fit. His error was one of 
mere fallibility in matters of intellectual and literary esti- 
mate. On the other hand, Jesus had an infallible moral 
perception, which reveals itself to the true-hearted reader, 
and is testified by the common consciousness of Christendom. 
It has pleased the Creator to give us one sun in the heavens, 
and one Divine soul in history, in order to correct the aber- 
rations of our individuality, and unite all mankind into one 
family of God. Jesus is to be presumed to be perfect until 
he is shown to be imperfect. Faith in Jesus, is not recep- 
tion of propositions, but reverence for a person ; yet this is 
not the condition of salvation or essential to the Divine 
favour. Such is the scheme, abridged from the ample dis- 
cussion of my eloquent friend." * 

And now what answer does any Christian make to 
this plea of Mr. Newman, that he is opposing Mr. 
Martineau? Why, in the first place, just this: that 
whatever Mfc Martineau's opinions may be, — that sup- 
posing Jesus Christ to have been only a man — not even 
Vi. great man, but only an ordinary man, who, never- 
theless, had enjoyed some little reputation of being a 
good man, — Mr. Martineau, and the Unitarians, and 
the Trinitarians, and all the world, have just reason 
to complain of Mr. Newman's contempt of all the 
commonest maxims of historic criticism in judging him. 
He does not treat Jesus Christ even with the justice 
and candour due to the most common historic person- 
age. He puts impressions (or facts y fancies for argu-' 
ments ; speaks when the documents are silent, silences 
them where they speak ; imagines evidence where he 
pleases, and ignores it where he pleases; — and all for 

* Phases, pp. 140, 141. 
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the delightful purpose of proving Christ morally imper- 
fect ! And now for an example or two. 

Take his account of Christ's answer to the Pharisees 
who came to entrap him by their question respecting 
the tribute-money, and whose insidious vill^ny He 
baffles by saying, ^^ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's." 
On this answer (though not one syllable is added by 
Christ himself, nor by the historians who record it, 
that can for a moment countenance the fancy,) Mr. 
Newman ventures to say that he cannot but think our 
Lord ^^ shows a vain conceit in the cleverness of his 
answer;"* and adds that he cannot regard his " error" 
as a merely intellectual " error," since ^^ blundering 
self-sufficiency is a moral weakness." What can for 
a moment justify this most gratuitous imputation of 
*^ vain conceit" and "blundering self-sufficiency ,"t where 
there is not one syllable on the face of the history — not 
the faintest shade of expression — to justify it ? Mr. 
Newman may perhaps say, as he elsewhere says in 
reference to other points J, that he is only giving his 
impressions — ^^ a statement of fact concerning his own 
mind, and that is alL Valeat quantum 1 " Whereupon 
the reader will say, of course, who cares for a million 
of his impressions, without evidence for them? and 
to that question I, for one, should not know what an- 
swer to give. This sort of criticism is not to do justice 

* Phases, p. 152. See the entire passages in the Appendix, No. IL 
t Some of the words so liberally bestowed on our Lord in this chap- 
ter will inevitably suggest to every reader an application of which the 
writer was little conscious. A man may shoot his arrow with exact 
perpendicularity over his own head. It smites the invisible and im- 
passive air, and does no harm to that; but the missile descending, 
according to the law of gravity^ with the exact force with which it has 
been projected, may smite full sore the unhappy archer himself. 
X Phases, p. 176. 
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to Christ, even if he were nothing but an ordinary 
character of history ; for it is to fancy evidence, not 
to produce it or sift it. 

Nothing, again, can exceed the eccentric criticism with 
which Mr. Newman introduces these strictures. He says 
that to " imagine that because a coin bears Caesar's head, 
therefore it is Caesar's property, and that he may demand 
to have as many of such coins as he chooses paid over to 
him, is puerile and notoriously false. The circulation 
of foreign coin of every kind was as common in the 
Mediterranean then as now, and everybody knew that 
the coin was the property of the holder^ not of him 
whose head it bore. Thus^ the reply of Jesus, which 
pretended to be a moral decision, was unsound and 
absurd; yet it is uttered in a tone of dictatorial wisdom, 
and ushered in by a grave rebuke, ^ Why tempt ye 
me, hypocrites?'"* 

The meaning here imputed to our Lord's words is 
** puerile" enough, but the puerility is in Mr. Newman's 
criticism, not in Christ's answer. How far-fetched is 
this gloss, (yet needful to make Christ's decision " tin- 
sound^^) compared with the obvious interpretation gene- 
rally put on his words ; " Since you thus recognise, in 
fact, Caesar's political authority by receiving the cur- 
rent coin which bears his image, render to him the 
political allegiance which you thereby acknowledge; 
and ^ to God the things that are God's.' " This Mr. 
Newman calls evading the question ; he has heard ^* the 
interpretation," he says, ^^ from high Trinitarians, which 
indicates to him how dead is their moral sense in every 
thing which concerns the conduct of Jesus." Polite 
words ! But Mr. Martineau tells him that Unitarians 
are involved in the same condemnation I What modest 
confidence there must be in a criticism which will not 

* Phases, p. 152. 
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only have Christ in the wrong, but, to make It out. Is 
ready to affirm that the moral sense of ahnost all Chris- 
tians must be half dead into the bargain ! This, surely, 
is not to weigh evidence, but to assume oneself infallible 
in the matter, though to do so would imply that not 
only Christ, but nearly every body else, was not merely 
fallible, but grossly defective in moral sensibility ! The 
whole passage (that Mr. Newman may not axjcuse me 
of not quoting enough) the reader will find in Appen- 
dix (No. II.), where he will see with what complacency 
our critic proposes for Christ a better answer than Christ 
gave ; as well as with what himianity he apologises for the 
innocent Pharisees, by asking, was it not their " duty'' 
thus to prove, by their questions, the wisdom of one 
who professed to be an " authoritative teacher" ? Here, 
again, we see fancy at work, and the history ignored ; 
if the history was to be supposed faithful at all, why 
should it be assumed that the answer of Christ is cor- 
rectly given — it assuredly is not correctly interpreted 
— while the account of the Pharisees is quite a mistake ? 
The only answer one can conceive is, that if Christ 
must be proved in the wrong, then the Pharisees must 
be presumed in the right. The critic can imagine conceit 
in Christ when the history is wholly silent ; he silences 
the history when it speaks against the Pharisees. He 
imagines they came, simple, innocent souls, in pure 
good faith, to try the wisdom of Christ as a teacher 
sent from God ! 

Take another example of the injustice done to Christ 
by this style of criticism. After Christ on a certain 
occasion had been inculcating the duty of " watchful- 
ness" by a striking parable, Peter asks, ** Lord, speakest 
thou this parable to us or also unto all?" Mr. New- 
man says, " who would not have hoped an ingenuous 
reply — *To you only,' or *To everybody?' Instead 
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of which, SO Inveterate is his tendency to muffle up the 
simplest things in mystery, he replies, * Who then is 
that faithful and wise steward,' &c. &c., and entirely 
evades reply to the very natural question." * The answer 
is, first, that the parable in which our Lord ** evades 
reply," is itself, to most understandings, a sufficient in- 
dication of the way in which our Lord intended the 
question should be answered, namely, that he did speak 
to all, and not to some only ; but, secondly, in the last 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Mark, after the same 
or a similar parable, he gives that very categorical deci- 
sion demanded, ** And what I say unto you I say unto ally 
watch." This supplemental confirmation of one gospel 
by words found in another, is, as in so many other cases, 
a strong indication of the reality of the events, and 
the fidelity of the narrative. The haste with which Mr. 
Newman pronounces his judgment on Christ's ** tendency 
to muffle up the simplest things in mystery," requires no 
comment. Without sufficiently examining facts, or ig- 
noring them when it meets with them, *' free criticism " 
has an easy task indeed. 

Take another example of the precarious criticism by 
which Mr. Newman does injustice to the character of 
our Lord, — still viewed as a mere man. He affirms 
that Jesus Christ intended to proclaim absolutely and 
indiscriminately the first principle of communism — a 
total " and abrupt renunciation of wealth ; " that what 
other men regard as general principles, which, Uke all 
other general principles, must be interpreted by the 
spirit, not by the letter, are to be pressed to the utmost 
rigour of literal interpretation — which those of no 
moralist will bear ; — or even that what was Christ's 
demand on his first personal emissaries, who were to go 
forth in the strength of their miraculous mission, ** with- 

* Phases, p. 155^ 
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out scrip or purse," He designed should rule the conduct 
of all his disciples then and through all time! The 
answer to the ** rich young man," whose self-righteous 
conceit assured him that he had kept ** all the com- 
mandments from his youth up," and whose demand of a 
more rigid test was well met by a reply which disclosed 
to him his weak point, and showed that he was mistaken 
in supposing himself willing to pursue *^ eternal life " at 
all hazards, Mr. Newman thinks was the answer which 
Christ would have given to every inquiring disciple ; 
and that the maxim, ^* Sell that ye have, and give alms," 
Christ designed absolutely for every Christian and for 
ever!* Mr. Newman may say, perhaps, that he is 
right in his criticism, and that the generality of the 
world are wrong ; but even then, what man but Mr. 
Newman would proceed to assail the moral character, 
even of a mere man, on a criticism so precarious that 
not one out of ten thousand can see its force ? And 
that they with good reason demur to it is plain 
enough: for, if this astounding principle were the 
comer-stone of Christ's teaching (as it must have been, 
if a principle at all), how is it that Jesus Christ does 
not uniformly mention it on the many occasions on 
which he receives his disciples? how is it that when 
Zaccheus declares he is going to give *^the half of 
his goods," in reparation of the wrongs inflicted by his 
rapacity, Jesus Christ does not tell him that that was 
not enough, and that he will not be let off without 
giving the whole ? how is it, that when " Kulers " be- 
lieved on him, how is it that in his interview with 
Nicodemus and others, he says nothing about this 
grand prerequisite of discipleship ? how is it that the 
^* rich Joseph of Arimathea " was still rich at Christ's 
death, and had not long before become a " Christian 

* See Appendix, No V. 
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socialist ? " how is it, when advising the rich men rather 
to make choice as their guests of the *^ poor " than the 
" rich," that he does not tell them that they have no 
business to have any choice in the matter? that all 
their money was to be thrown into a common stock, 
and that "no man was to call anything his own?" 
How is it that he says " The poor ye have always with 
you," when he ought rather to have said, " There is to 
be neither poor nor rich?" How is it, when he re- 
proved Martha " for being cumbered with much serv- 
ing," that he does not also reprove her for wasting 
the *^ joint-stock?" Our critic may, perhaps, say: — 
** Oh ! all this is rubbish — legend — no part of the true 
history." Then how does he know that just the precept, 
" Sell that ye have, and give alms," is the only part 
that is true history ? Why does he retain just so much 
as he thinks will make for his unenviable thesis, and 
ignore all that makes against it? Is this historic 
criticism ? 

But Mr. Newman imagines, as some others have 
done, that his theory derives support from the conduct 
of the Apostles and the Disciples at Jerusalem, at and 
just after the Day of Pentecost. The generality of 
commentators and critics (Neander among them) see in 
this nothing but a temporary provision. It seems to 
have been to meet the wants of the multitude of 
" strangers," (then brought from all parts to Jerusalem) 
just converted to the faith; for whom the resident 
Christians, in the ardour of their Christian love, dis- 
solved for a time the connection of meum and tuum^ and 
*'had all things common." That this is the common 
sense view is seen by this, that nothing of the kind ap- 
pears in the *^ New Testament " itself when the emer- 
gency had passed away. It is also to most minds 
conclusively proved to be the right view by Peter's 

K 
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question to Ananias, — acknowledging his right to the 
estate he had sold, though he was a professed Christian : 
** Was it not in thy own power?" which it would not 
have been had the fundamental principle of Christianity 
demanded its surrender. 

But at all events, with such a mass of evidence 
against him, with the all but unanimous assertion of 
critics and commentators on the other side, who but 
this critic would feel sufficiently secure of his judgment 
to found upon it a charge of ** moral unsoundness " in 
the Founder of Christianity ? 

And lastly, looking still at Christ as a mere man, 
who but our critic — even if Christ had proclaimed 
the principle of the community of property — would 
have founded upon it grave inferences of moral imper- 
fection ? I think the principle politically as pernicious 
and mistaken as Mr. Newman can do, and that far, far 
less than the human wisdom of Christ can see it to be so. 
But does it necessarily follow that men who have main- 
tained any such mistaken principle are morally unsound? 
Would he deal out the same measure to all the philo- 
sophers who have maintained this or similar false political 
notions ? Would he so deal with Plato, who so zeal- 
ously maintained this very dogma ? 

Again ; still looking at Christ merely as a man^ how 
shall we characterise the charges, the odious charges, 
connected with the circumstances of his death, where 
not one syllable of the history justifies the interpreta- 
tion which Mr. Newman puts upon Christ's character 
and actions ? In order to give a colour to them at all, 
we must ignore all the history, and re-write it; but 
then, if we thus cast aside all the history we have, 
what sort of historic criticism is it which decides against 
the character of Christ ? If what is said for him be as- 
sumed false, what right nave we to assume that what is 
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not even said, but simply fancied, on behalf of his per- 
secutors, is true? Not contented with his previous 
charges of ** vain conceit," ** arrogance and error com- 
bined;" ** fanatical and mischievous precepts;" and 
** mistakes which indicate moral unsoundness," Mr. 
Newman further represents our Saviour as denouncing 
the atrocious wickedness of the rulers, not because the 
charges were true and the condemnation, just, but as 
guiltily and of set purpose exasperating them to murder 
him in order that he might escape the difficulty of 
maintaining his claims to be the Messiah, which, it 
seems, he had long hoped he was ( I ), but of which he 
had recently had great misgivings, and now felt to be 
untenable I I defy any one to produce from all the 
literature of Europe a passage so luxuriant in extrava- 
gance as the following: — "The time arrived at last 
when Jesus felt that he must publicly assert Messiah- 
ship ; and this was certain to bring things to an issue. 
I suppose him to have hoped that he was Messiah, until 
hope and the encouragement given him by Peter and 
others grew into a persuasion strong enough to act 
upon, but not always strong enough to still misgivings. 
I say, I suppose this, but I build nothing on my suppo- 
sition. I however see, that when he had resolved to 
claim Messiahship publicly, one of two results was 
inevitable, if that claim was ill- founded ; viz., either he 
must have become an impostor in order to screen his 
weakness, or he must have retracted his pretensions 
amid much humiliation, and have retired into privacy 
to learn sober wisdom. From these alternatives there 
was escape only by death, and upon death Jesus purposely 
rushed."* 

Here I do not stay to ask what are the yrouncfs for 
the pleasant *^ suppositions " above ; for our critic says 

* Phases, p. 158. For ample extracts see Appendix, No. YL 
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he ** builds nothing on them;" and it is well, for 
nothing can stand on such mere quicksand. To write 
thus is to indidge fancies, not to criticise history : but I 
ask, first, how does all this imputation of low and gross 
villany harmonise with the impressions drawn from the 
whole of the only accounts we have ? and, secondly, if 
we reject those accounts, then, as before, what right 
have we to form even a conjecture to the prejudice of 
Christ ? But the crowning absurdity of the whole is, 
the fine dilemma which Mr. Newman has constructed, 
and which, like most of his dilemmas, is a dilemma from 
which no one is in danger but himself. He says, " One 
of two results was inevitable if that claim was ill- 
founded ; viz., either Christ must have become an 
impostor, in order to screen his weakness, or he must 
have retracted his pretensions amid much himiiliation, 
and have retired into privacy to learn sober wisdom." 

Mr. Newman, perhaps, does not like to say that 
Christ was an impostor at the time he thus planned this 
curious suicide at the expense of other people's guilt ; 
and so he tells us, that if he had lived he must have 
become an impostor, or retracted his claims to Messiah- 
ship ; therefore he resolved to die in order to escape the 
alternative I Did ever any man but Mr. Newman sup- 
pose that this was escaping the alternative? Would 
not the mere fact of his dying to escape the alternative 
of becoming an impostor (if any man ever did, would, 
or could die for any such purpose) convict him of 
already being an impostor ? Is it not very much as if 
we were told that a man committed suicide in order to 
escape the alternative of becoming a thief, which he felt 
that he must be, if he did not turn an honest man ? 
Would not the very act prove, if it proved any thing 
but sheer idiocy, that the man was already in heart such 
a thief that he would sooner die than not be one ? 
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However, such is the theory which Mr. Newman 
thinks is fairly extractible by ** free criticism " from the 
history, which, however, must be all set aside, and a 
pure romance substituted in its place, to give the faintest 
colour to it. ^^ Clearly," (to use a favourite formula of 
Mr. Newman's, but I hope with more reason,) if we 
thus throw aside the history, then we are simply 
reduced to silence. As before, we cannot reject all 
that makes for Christy and substitute fancies that make 
against him. I deliberately say, that if we look at 
Christ as a mere man, — as one of whom we know 
nothing but what the Evangelical narrative, restricted 
to the purely human element, discloses to us, — there is 
not a man who has any pretensions, — I do not say to 
Christianity, but to candour or common sagacity, — 
who will call this (I will not say probable^ but even 
the flimsiest plausible) historical criticism ; and that if 
there is one thing which, even rejecting all Christ's 
supernatural claims, the narrative of his life rivets on 
the soul, it is that Jesus Christ was utterly incapable 
of the mingled atrocities and absurdities here attributed 
to him! 

Once more : let Jesus Christ only have been a great 
sage, will any one say that the criticism on the Parables 
— those wonderful compositions, which have fixed the 
admiration of all ages, — which condense more meaning 
into smaUer compass than any of the apophthegms of 
sages and philosophers, — wisdom clothed at the same 
time in the selectest, yet the simplest imagery, — is 
conceived in the spirit of conunon justice and candour? — 
" Strip the Parables," says Mr. Newman, ** of the ima- 
gery, and you find that sometimes one thought has been 
dished up four or five times, and generally, that an idea 
is dressed into sacred grandeur. This mystical method 
made a little wisdom go a great way with the multi- 
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tude ; and to such a mode of economlsiDg resources the 
instinct of the uneducated man betakes itself, when he is 
claiming to act a part for which he is imperfectly pre- 
pared."* 

Of Christ's parabolic style generally Mr. Newman 
speaks thus: — *^But not to be tedious, in general I 
must complain that Jesus purposely adopted an enig- 
matical and pretentious style of teaching, unintelligible 

to his hearers, and needing explanation in private 

Christian divines are used to tell us that this mode was 
peculiarly instructive to the vulgar of Judasa : and they 
insist on the great wisdom displayed in his choice of the 
lucid parabolical style. But, in Matthew, xiii. 10 — 15., 
Jesus is made confidentially to avow precisely the op- 
posite reason; viz., that he desires the vulgar not to 
imderstand him, but only the select few to whom he 
gives private explanations. I confess I believe the 
Evangelist rather than the modem divine." f 

We here see Mr. Newman stumbling at the apparent 
paradox that parables were used clearly to convey the 
meaning, and yet parables were used to veil the mean- 
ing. If both purposes had been afBrmed of the very 
same parables, one could have understood the objection. 
Who but our critic could have any difficulty in seeing 
that a parable, like any other form of figurative lan- 
guage, may be aptly used for both purposes, and often 
has been so in other compositions besides those of the 
New Testament ; it may be used either to illustrate a 
truth, or to give it in outline ; to make it clear, or to veil 
it. But this, involving a twofold aspect of the same 
thing, seems a troublesome perplexity to our critic's 
simplicity of understanding, and he must therefore have 

* Phases, p. 154. For the entire passage see Appendix, No. IIL 
\ Phases, p. 153, 
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the parable always clear or always obscure, — always 
light or always darkness I 

But enough of what Mr. Newman says of the Pa- 
rables ; the mere memory of some of them will at once 
show the reader the vanity of his criticism. The parable 
of the ** Prodigal Son," or of the ** Good Samaritan," 
shivers it all to atoms. Not all the petty carping in the 
world can prevent or will prevent the effect they have 
produced, and will ever produce, not only on the 
humblest but the greatest minds ; on philosophers and 
peasants, on age and childhood, on all imagination and 
all sensibility; — in a word, on the heart of humanity. 
Mr. Newman's criticism may make men wonder at his 
taste, or the want of it, but it will not make them 
despise the parables of Jesus Christ. 

Again, take the alleged inconsistency of the state- 
ments respecting Christ's unwillingness to perform mi- 
racles, on some occasions when challenged to do so. 
Surely no reader of the New Testament will deny, that 
miracles enough are recorded; and that therefore, if 
really performed, and unbelief asked for more^ our 
Saviour might well be offended at such obstinacy of 
unbelief. If Mr. Newman says, *' Yes, but none of 
these miracles were performed : they were all fables; "— 
then, as before, if he rejects the mass of the records, how 
is he so sure that the narrative respecting Christ's being 
challenged to perform the miracles, and being unwilling 
to do so, is certainly true ? Why will he destroy every 
thing that can explain his conduct, as purely fabulous, 
and yet assume that the narrative of the actions which 
it would explain, is trustworthy ? How is it that he 
thus ignores every thing that can make for Christ as 
fabulous, but will not allow anything to be eo, which, on 
the supposition that it alone is retained, makes against 
him ? As before, the duty of a decorous silence would 
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be the proper inference from meh a style of lustmc 
criticism. 

All this is said^ and mndi more might haye been said^ 
npon the supposition that Christ was a mere man^ a 
common historical personage, to meet Mr. Newman on 
his own grounds. I now proceed one step fbrther in 
the argoment ; and remark that, to manj other of Mr. 
Newman's criticisms, it is posmble, I should imagine, 
for even Mr. IVIartineau to reply. I know not what 
Mr. Martineau*s degree of historical scepticism in rela- 
tion to the Gospels may %e ; how far he feels him- 
self at liberty to pare away the historical element ; to 
question fact, as well as explode miracle ; but if he admits 
any special preternatural moral endowments in Christ at 
all — as his language would sometimes imply — he has, 
I suppose, a conclusiye answer to Mr. Newinan*s jjfreat 
argument. If he does deny every preternatural endow- 
ment, as well as a Diyine Nature, then Mr. Newman's 
argument is of force ; otherwise, hardly so. Mr. New- 
man reasons, that if any one contends that Christ is a 
mere man, then he must hold that Christ must be 
morally imperfect ; in other words, that God either could 
not or would not endow any human creature with capa- 
cities for exhibiting a perfect human virtue ! Truly it 
is a nice little metaphysical theorem ; but, like Mr. New- 
man's theories of the " origin of evil," will seem to the 
world but scant in proof. 

Mr. Newman (as is too often the case) wraps up his 
meaning in language quite as '^ enigmatical" as that he 
attributes so freely to Christ. He expressly affirms 
that Christ, if merely man, could not exhibit a ** perfect 
morality," because being man, he would be essentiality 
imperfect, morally and in all respects. But he also 
uses the expressions (as if they were equivalent), that, 
being ^nite, He is to be assumed not to " exhaust all 
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perfection^ (p. 143.), — that, being "finite" in every 
other respect, he could not be " infinite in moral perfec- 
tion." (p. 142.) To most persons, the idea of a Being, 
just what man ouffht to be, — a model of human virtue, 
— would be very distinct from that of one " exhausting 
all perfection," and being " infinite in moral perfection." 
Mr. Newman always speaks just as if they were the 
same thing. Just add to this what he calls " a first 
principle of thought with him," — that " no sort of per- 
fection is possible to man," — no matter, I suppose, how 
God may create or endow him, — and you have an easy 
demonstration that Jesus Christ could not be " morally 
perfect " as man. Whether God has ever created such 
a Being of course depends on proper historical evidence ; 
Mr. Newman contents himself with the " high a priori 
road." The species in general are morally imperfect, 
v^ finite; therefore Christ wim^^ have been so 1 There 
is a delightful and cheerful little corollary, which Mr. 
Newman ought to have appended to his strange meta- 
physics of the finite and the infinite ; namely, that 
there neither is, can be, nor will be in this or any world 
a single created being who is, even within the limits of 
such created nature, ^'perfect," or free from sin and 
frailty. For being *^ finite," he could not exhibit 
*^ infinite moral perfection," or ** exhaust all perfections'^ 
A pleasant look-out for the universe I With most men, 
the idea of a ** Perfect Man," who is not necessarily an 
Infinite God also, will be tolerably distinct. 

This argument, he says, is what a Trinitarian would 
employ.* 

The Trinitarian's argument is mainly founded, first, 
on the whole evidence, internal and external, that Chris- 
tianity is of Divine origin ; and secondly, admitting that, 

* Phases, p. Ul, 
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— that we cannot fairly account for the whole strain of 
what its Founder says of himself, or what others say of 
him, without coming to the conclusion that he is neither 
like any other man, nor exclusively man at all. Most 
Trinitarians, I fancy, would hesitate to affirm that it is 
impossible for God to endow a human being with ca- 
pacities to exhibit a perfect human virtue. 

On the most attenuated theory, which admits any 
special endowments in Christ, the illustration of Mr. 
Newman appears absurd. He asks, whether, if any one 
claimed " moral perfection for his old schoolmaster, or his 
parish-priest," he would not have a right to resent his 
claims I He might have waited till some one had claimed 
perfection for "his old schoolmaster or parish-priest." 
Meantime, it would be well for him to consider that it 
is very curious, and deserves some solution, that so 
many millions of Trinitarians and of Unitarians, amongst 
them so many men of the highest order of intellect and 
the largest culture, should have claimed moral per- 
fection for Jesus Christ, while, it seems, there is not 
the smallest danger of their ever claiming anything of 
the sort for "any old schoolmaster or parish-priest;" 
no ; nor even for a James, a Peter, or a Paul, or any 
other of the sons of men ! And this consideration 
alone might have led him to suppress any such com- 
parisons ; the question, to any one who admits a special 
commission, is as regards a Being, at all events, pre- 
tematurally endowed, even if not superhuman himself, 
and not about some " old schoolmaster or parish-priest I " 

To the ordinary Unitarian, of course, — whatever 
becomes of Mr. Martineau and his hypothesis, — and 
still more to the Trinitarian, the argument between 
these two gentlemen ceases to have any interest, except 
60 far as it is manifestly unjust to Christ, even as an ordi- 
nary historic personage, that any man should assail him 
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as Mr. Newman has done ; and that it fills them with 
disgust and horror to reflect that this gratuitous odium 
is cast on one whom they do not regard as a common 
historic personage. The ordinary Unitarian believes, 
at all events, that Christ was preternaturally endowed 
as no man ever was before, or will be again — miracu- 
lously commissioned to make good his lofty claims 
— and invested with the character of the Judge of 
all men. Any argument on the assumption that, 
supposing Christ to have been man only, therefore, 
however preternaturally endowed by the Father of 
Lights, with knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, it was 
impossible he should exhibit a perfect human excellence, 
but must have been encompassed with imperfections 
and foibles, because a man^ would be to them simply 
ridiculous. If Mr. Newman assert it, as, by consequence, 
he must with his theory of the Finite, the Unitarians 
would do well to hold him to a full proof of this pretty 
little metaphysical theorem, that God either never would 
or never could enable a single individual of our race 
to exhibit a perfect human wisdom or a perfect human 
virtue I It will last his time. 

To the Trinitarians, of course, such an argument 
would be of no avail ; and with them, therefore, Mr. 
Newman does not urge it. Yet he cannot avoid cari- 
caturing their doctrine. Speaking of Christ's death 
and his relation to the instruments by whom He 
suffered, he says, — "If any one holds Jesus to be 
not amenable to the laws of human morality, I am 
not now reasoning with such a one. But if any 
one claims for him a human perfection, then, I say, 
that his conduct on this occasion was neither laudable 
nor justifiable: far otherwise."* Trinitarians do not 

♦ Phases, p. 159. Appendix, Na VL 
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affirm that, considered as man. He was not amenable to 
human morality. How can thej, when thej. belleye 
that He was the great ideal of human morality ? But 
believing him not merely man, nor only man, they do 
not think that all his acts are to be measured by what 
all men may do ; and in that they are no more incon- 
sistent than in affinmng that fathers and their chil- 
dren, kings and their subjects, are alike ^^ amenable to 
the laws of human morality,'' though the diflference W 
their relations will make that rightful authority in the 
one which would be simply insolent contumacy and 
lawless arrogance in the other. Carry this principle 
£urly out to the modifications which not only a differ- 
ence of relations^ but a superiority of nature, would 
impose, — apply them to Him who is believed to be Son 
of God as well as Son of Man, and the supposed ano- 
malies disappear. 

In relation to Christ's death, Mr. Newman's redoubt- 
able dilemma is easily met by both Unitarian and 
Trinitarian. If Mr. Newman affirm that nothing could 
justify Christ in assailing the rulers, supposing shim 
merely Man, the answer is, that He denounced their 
crimes, and righteously denounced them, — did the 
truest and the justest thing, — regardless of the con- 
sequences. If it be said, that even though he were the 
Son of Gody foreknowing the results, it was a crime to 
do this, — the answer is the same; ** fiat justitia, mat 
coelum." If it be made a difficulty at all, it will carry 
us one step further, and bring us to one of those meta- 
physical theorems, which Mr. Newman is too apt to 
forget, but which will last our day, — namely, how it is 
that God, foreseeing that the pimishment which He 
inflicts will exasperate men, and make them worse, 
nevertheless inflicts it, and equitably works out the 
results of His Providence, by means of the crimes and 
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follies He Infallibly foresees, and yet does not prevent 
If Christ was merely man, He was a martyr to ''loving 
righteousness and hating iniquity ; " — if God as well. 
He did no more than God does 1 When Mr. Newman 
has reconciled the absolute prescience of God with the 
free will and responsibility of his guilty creatures, it 
will be time to consider the diflSculties in this last 
problem. 

And now, what, after all, does all the carping criticism 
of this chapter amount to? Little as it is in itself, 
it absolutely vanishes, — it is felt that the Christ thus 
portrayed cannot be the right interpretation of the 
history, — in the face of all those glorious scenes with 
which the Evangelical narrative abounds, but of which 
there is here an entire oblivion. But Humanity will 
not forget them ; men still wonder at the " gracious 
words which proceeded out of Christ's mouth," and per- 
sist in saying, " Never man spake like this man." The 
brightness of the brightest names pales and wanes before 
the radiance which shines from the person of Christ. 
The scenes at the tomb of Lazarus, at the gate of Nain, 
in the happy family at Bethany, in the " upper room," 
where He instituted the beautiful feast which should 
for ever consecrate His memory, and bequeathed to His 
disciples the legacy of His love ; the scenes in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, on the summit of Calvary, and 
at the Sepulchre ; the sweet remembrance of the 
patience with which He bore wrong, the gentleness 
with which He rebuked it, and the love with which He 
forgave it ; the thousand acts of benign condescension 
by which He well earned for Himself, from self-righteous 
pride and censorious hypocrisy, the name of the " friend 
of publicans and sinners ; " — these, and a hundred 
things more which crowd those concise memorials of 
love and sorrow with such prodigality of beauty and of 
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pathos^ will still continue to charm and attract the soul 
of humanity, and on these the highest genius as well as 
the humblest mediocrity will love to dwell. These 
things lisping infancy loves to hear on its mother's 
knees, and over them age, with its grey locks, bends in 
devoutest reverence. No ; before the infidel can prevent 
the influence of these compositions, he must get rid of 
the Gospels themselves, or he must supplant them by 
fictions yet more wonderful I Ah I what bitter irony has 
involuntarily escaped me 1 But if the last be impossible, 
at least the Gospels must cease to exist before Infidelity 
can succeed. Yes, before infidels can prevent men from 
thinking as they ever have done of Christ, they must 
blot out the gentle words with which, in the presence of 
austere hypocrisy, the Saviour welcomed that timid guilt 
that coidd only express its silent love in an agony of tears; 
— they must blot out the words addressed to the dying 
penitent, who, softened by the majestic patience of the 
mighty Sufferer, detected at last the Monarch under the 
veil of sorrow, and cast an imploring glance to be 
** remembered by Him when He came into His King- 
dom;" — they must blot out the scene in which the 
demoniacs — or the maniacs, if the infidel will, for it 
does not help him, — sat listening at his feet, and *^ in 
their right mind;" — they must blot out the remem- 
brance of the tears which He shed at the grave of La- 
zarus, not surely for him whom He was about to raise, 
but in pure sympathy with the sorrows of humanity, for 
the myriad myriads of desolate mourners, who could not, 
with Mary, fly to Him and say, *^ Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here my mother, — brother, — sister had not died!" 
— they must blot out the record of those miracles which 
charm us, not only as the proofs of His mission, and 
guarantees of the truth of His doctrine, but as they 
illustrate the benevolence of His character, and are 
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types of the spiritual cures His Gospel can yet per- 
form ; — they must blot out the scenes of the Sepulchre, 
where love and veneration lingered, and saw what was 
never seen before, but shall henceforth be seen to the 
end of time, — the Tomb itself irradiated with angelic 
forms, and bright with the presence of Him ** who 
brought life and immortality to light ; " — they must blot 
out the scene where deep and grateful love wept so 
passionately, and found Him unbidden at her side, — 
type of ten thousand times ten thousand, who have 
*^ sought the grave to weep there," and found joy and 
consolation in Him, ^^ whom though unseen they loved ; " 
— they must blot out the discourses in which He took 
leave of His disciples, the majestic accents of which 
have filled so many departing souls with patience and 
with triumph ; — they must blot out the yet sublimer 
words in which He declares Himself ^^ the Resurrection 
and the Life," — words which have led so many millions 
more to breathe out their spirits with child-like trust, 
and to believe, as the gate of death closed behind them, 
they would see Him who is invested with the " keys of 
the invisible world," '*who opens and no man shuts, 
and shuts and no man opens," letting in through the 
portal which leads to immortality the radiance of the 
skies; — they must blot out, they must destroy, these 
and a thousand other such things, before they can pre- 
vent Him from having the Pre-eminence, who loved, 
because He loved us^ to call Himself the *^ Son of 
Man," though angels called Him the ^^ Son of God." 

It is in vain to tell men it is an illusion. If it be an 
illusion, every variety of experiment proves it to be inve- 
teratey and will not be dissipated by a million of 
Strausses and Newmans I Probatum est. At His feet 
guilty himianity of diverse races and nations for eighteen 
hundred years has come to pour forth in faith and love 
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its sorrows, and finds there *^ the peace which the world 
an neither give nor take away." Myriads of aching 
heads and weary hearts have found and will find repose 
there, and have invested Him with veneration, love, and 
gratitude, which will never, never be paid to any other 
name than His. 

Nor let it be said it is the moral necessities of man — 
his guilt and sorrows — which thus attract him to the 
Saviour. As a facty it matters not; the illusion, if 
illusion it be, cannot be dispelled by that consideration ; 
for the moral necessities of the human heart — its guilt 
and sorrows — are not likely to cease in a hurry, nor to 
be met in any other or better way, than the comprehen- 
sive sympathy of Him who ** was in all points tempted 
like as we are," and can be '^ touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, though without sin." As long as the 
memorials of His acts and words remain, so long will He 
continue to exert His strange power over humanity, and 
until infidelity destroys them, there is no hope of its 
success. 

But, in fact, the plea is not true. Multitudes of 
the loftiest minds have deeply investigated His claims, 
and admitted them; genius of the highest order in 
science and poetry, and art, has brought its richest 
trophies, and humbly laid them at His feet ; the very 
chiefest of the western sages, like those of the east, have 
come to offer Him " frankincense, and gold, and myrrh," 
the noblest offerings of intellect, the divinest perform- 
ances of art. Genius, true to its instincts after the 
beautiful and the sublime, even when it has not been 
constrained to pay a homage yet better than that 
of the intellect and the imagination, has not been insen- 
sible to His claims ; it has poured forth a richer tribute 
to His honour than all the mythologies of antiquity coidd 
boast. He it is whose character and image have chiefly 
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weaned men from their base idolatry of mere Power and 
Intellect^ and made them see that in moral greatness^ 
there is a radiance brighter still. He it is who has 
chiefly made them recognise the essential identity of the 
^* beautiful and the good." No one of the human race 
has exerted one thousandth part of the power, directly 
or indirectly, in moulding the thought and feeling, in 
developing the practical ener^es of the most various 
and cultured nations of the earth. And if it be said, 
*^ And have not other religions, besides that dedicated 
to Christ, called forth the homage of the intellect 
and the tributes of genius ? " I answer. Yes, though 
not in so great a measure, nor anything like it, nor 
from half the various races that have paid homage to 
His name. But in relation to the present point — the 
probability of this illusion, if illusion, being dispelled, — 
here is the difference. Those other and false religions have 
never stood the tests of Christianity, — nay, have never 
even waited to come fairly in contact with them. That 
is the great difference in calculating whether the influence 
of Christ is likely now to be destroyed. They perish 
before the influences which Christianity resists and sur- 
mounts ; cradled in barbarism, nurtured by local and 
national genius, they are hybrids of the religious instinct 
and poetic fancy, and, like other hybrids, they cannot pro- 
pagate. Military conquest, political revolution, shatter 
them to pieces; they do not pass from race to race, 
nor emigrate from clime to clime. What is still more fatal 
to them, is advancing science : these things of darkness 
are at once transfixed by the shafts of light ; the mytho- 
logies of Greece and Rome were laughed at long before 
they were finally extinguished ; a score of mythologies 
more have perished since that day; at this moment 
Brahma and Vishnu are quaking on their precarious 
thrones ; and Old Buddha lies sprawling on the rivers 
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of China. It Is not so with the religion of Christ ; in 
the midst of the most literate and cultured ages which the 
world has yet seen, and which Christianity itself has 
tended to produce (for they have sprung up contempo- 
raneously with its influence, and its realms still mark, 
with more distinctness than anything else, the frontiers 
of intellectual day and night, the light being brightest 
where it is brightest, and usually brighter than else- 
where even where it is comparatively dim), in these ages, 
Christ still holds his own ; and though in the very midst of 
His church, arise from time to time an endless succession 
of adversaries, they cannot prevail. His followers re- 
tain their faith ; genius, large, cidtured, comprehensive, 
soberly declares his cause impregnable. Pascal and 
Butler, and men like them, endowed with the most com- 
prehensive minds, after the profoundest study, have 
bowed at the Redeemer's shrine ; and the greatest master 
of Epic song, rich with all the culture of all ages, ^' rich 
with the spoils of time," — whose strains so emulate 
that still sublimer poesy, on which his lofty muse was 
modelled, believed when he wrote his " Paradise Lost," 
not merely that he was ** adorning a poetic theme," 
but that he was celebrating fact; — the conflict of Im- 
mortal Hate and Immortal Love. Who shall dissipate 
this deep illusion, thus inveterate, and solicited by every 
means of cure, but in vain ? 

And is this Personage, who has so taken captive the 
sons of men, and so inscribed His image on the soul 
of humanity, likely to be injured by a little bit of 
carping and captious sophistry? The critic might as 
well stretch out his hand to pluck Orion from his sphere. 
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SECTION XII. 

CHABGES OF " PEOFANITY," AND SO FORTH. 

Mr. Newman says, " The sceptic whom he (the author 
of the ^ Eclipse') sets at me is essentially a profane intel- 
lect, free to ridicule the most frmdamental principles of 
the New Testament. He can, at pleasure, not only disown 

— ^ God hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith/ 

— and ^ not many wise are called : ' he also assumes that 
acuteness of understanding, without sanctity of heart, 
opens divine knowledge to us, and that a man who 
blunders in questions of history and of literature ought 
to be despised in religion. Such pleas are vehemently 
pressed against me by this Mr. Harrington, and (unless 
the author is most grossly iniquitous) are believed by 
the author." * Is it not strange to hear Mr. Newman, 
who has written the chapter on the *^ Moral Perfection 
of Christ,'' — who rejects everything that is preter- 
natural in Christianity, — who would deal with the 
New Testament just as cavalierly as with Cicero — 
nay, more so one would think, for he affirms that *^ the 
Latin moralists effected what (strange to think!) the 
New Testament writers alone could not do;"t^ — who 
retains no one knows how small a modicum of what is 
found between the covers of that book, and interprets 
even that in an esoteric sense, — is it not strange, 
I say, that he should feel himself in a condition to 
rebuke a " profane intellect as free to ridicule the most 

♦ Phases, p. 187. t Phases, p. 97. 
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fundamental principles of the New Testament?" Or 
does he expect a sceptic to be more ceremonious with 
modern spiritualism than Mr. Newman is with Chris- 
tianity ? or, lastly, does he think that even a sceptic 
cannot discern the diflTerence between ridiculing modem 
spiritualism and ridiculing Christianity? However, 
he is quite mistaken in supposing that I think, or 
that Harrington thought, that ** acuteness of under- 
standing, without sanctity of heart, opens divine 
knowledge to us, and that a man who blunders in 
questions of history and of literature ought to be de- 
spised in religion." 

In the absence of citation and reference here, it is 
rather hard to know on what Mr. Newman founds his 
allegation ; but if he means that Harrington may be 
suspected of " despising men in religion because they 
have blundered in questions of literature and history," 
on account of his stating that, on the spiritualist ht/po^ 
thesis, the Apostles must have been either the most 
^* abominable impostors, or the most miserable fanatics,"* 
one cannot but admire the candour and discernment of 
Mr. Newman. Mere " blunders in literature and his- 
tory I " No, I here " endorse " every word that Har- 
rington says. If the Apostles '^ untruly affirmed that 
they saw and did the things they say they saw and did," 
they must have been either the vilest impostors or the 
most visionary of fanatics. They may well be " des- 
pised in religion," for they were fit only for Newgate 
or Bedlam. The reader will not forget that it is on 
the spiritualist hypothesis that Harrington Is, as usual, 
arguing. 

Nor am I of opinion that ** acuteness of intellect with- 
out sanctity of heart will " effectually " open divine 
knowledge to us." But, I think, — and I rather think I 

* Eclipse, p. 43. 
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am still likely to thinks — that if there be, as Mr. Newman 
contends and I concede, a religious element in Man, — 
not in this man or that man, not in one here and there> 
but in Man, — then that the evidence which substantiates 
any true theory of religion must be, at least, tolerably 
appreciable by every man who sincerely examines it. 
The theory of " The Soul," if trucy surely must be ad- 
dressed to all, not to a few happily constituted minds ; or 
would Mr. Newman say that he wrote only for those who 
were already of his mind ? If so, why did he write at 
all ? If not, why does he wonder that men think them- 
selves competent to criticise ? What would be thought 
of Christianity, if, addressing all men, it should not only 
say (what it does say), that only those can fully compre- 
hend it who embrace it, and thus experience its power 
to make good its claims, but that its evidence could not 
be at all appreciated by any but such ? that, till accepted, 
it had nothing to convince the intellect of those who as 
yet had not embraced it, and who, before embracing it, 
could not have that evidence which experience alone 
can give ? nothing to rebuke those who would not ex- 
amine it, or, examining it, rejected it ? This is not the 
case with Christianity, I trow ; nor can it be the case 
with any other system of religion which addresses Man 
as Man, and gives the true theory of our religious nature. 
Harrington himself has so truly stated the point, that I 
am surprised that Mr. Newman should thus have mis- 
taken either the sceptic or myself. Thus he speaks : — 
** What title has Mr. Newman, when avowedly ex- 
plaining the phenomena of the religious faculty, which 
he asserts to be inherent in humanity — though how they 
should need explaining, if his theory be true, I know 
not, — what title has he, when men deny that they are 
conscious of the facts he describes, to take refuge in his 
own private revelations and that of the. few whose prir 
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Tilege it IB to be ^ bom again ' by a mystenous law 
which he says it is imposdUe for ns to inTestigate ? 

This is not to delineate the rdigions 

nature of humanity, — but to reveal — yes, and to 
reveal ejctemally — the religious nature of the elect 
few, — and few they are indeed, who, by a mysterions 
infidel Calvinism, are permitted to attain, by direct 
intuition, and independent of all external revelation, 
the true sentiments and experiences of spiritual insight. 

• If the answer merely respected the 

practical value of a theory of spiritual sentiments, 

then 'Sir. Newman's answer might have 

some force ; for, certainly, only he who reduced that 
theory to practice, or attempted to do so, would have a 
right to conclude against the experience of him who 
did. But it is obvious that the question respects the 
tluory itself, and especially the consciousness of those 
terms of possible communion with God, those relations 
of the soul to him, on the reception of which all the 
said spiritual experience must depend." 

My opinions are so far from being those attributed to 
me by Mr. Newman, that though I believe that the 
evidences of Christianity are appreciable by all who 
will honestly examine them, yet its plenary proofs 
arc only for those who embrace it, live it, practise it ; 
and, for that very reason, I believe it is indestructible 
on earth, for it is thus apprehended and cherished by 
millions who know but very little of its evidences, 
t<H'hnically so called ; who, surrendering themselves to 
that great Teacher and Example it sets forth, and realis- 
ing the peace which the world cannot give nor take 
Rway, feel an invincible persuasion that the religion of 
Christ comes from God and leads to Him ; — a species of 
evidonco which no subtlety of reasoning will ever be 
able to subvert He who knows by this experimental 
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knowledge, can say to the most learned advocate of 
Christianity, ** Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, for we have seen Him ourselves." 

In one of the voyages to discover a north-east pas- 
sage — a course often tried before the still more nume- 
rous attempts to find one by the north-west (that 
enterprise so long pursued, and now so happily accom- 
plished, and signalising, like so many other wonderful 
things, this eventful age), Barentz, a Dutch mariner, 
wintered on the eastern coast of Nova Zembla. It was 
the first party of adventurers that had ever spent the 
long polar night on those desolate shores. One day 
some of his crew came joyfully to Barentz, and declared 
they had seen part of the sun's disk grazing the horizon. 
He declared, on scientific grounds, that it was impos- 
sible. He assured them it could not be : they told him 
it was. The next day, and the next, fogs obstinately 
filled the sky, and the argument went on. On the 
third day the atmosphere was clear, and going out they 
saw the whole of the glorious orb above the edge of 
the horizon, and ** rejoiced in its beams." They say 
that Barentz still declared that it could not be, or ought 
not to be. But did they heed him? No; what he 
said could not be, they saw, was; that was suflScient. 
The Christian can, in like manner, say : " I have seen 
the * sun of righteousness ' rising on the deep polar 
night of guilt and sorrow, and there is not only radiance^ 
but warmth and * healing in his beams.'" But, I suppose, 
even Barentz was competent to judge of the evidence, 
and might have preferred his eyes to his prepossessions. 
And even in like manner may the infidel be summoned 
and entitled to examine the evidences of Christianity. 
How much more may a sceptic freely canvass the doc- 
trines of "The Soul!" 
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Mr. Newman quotes, with yiTid indigiiation, the pas- 
sage in which Harrington rebukes (as I conc^Te with 
merited severity) the use, hv such ^^ spiritual infidels " 
as ]^Ir. Fellowes, of scriptural hu^uage, in a sense which 
the sacred writers would hare utterly protested against. 

^^ I cannot suspect you of hypocrisy," says Harrington, 
^' but I confess I regard your language as cant As I 
listen to you I seem to see a hybrid between Prynne 
and Voltaire. So far from its being true that you have 
renounced the letter of the Bible and retained its spirit, 
I think it would be much more correct to say, com- 
paring your infidel hypothesis with your most spiritual 
dialect, that you have renounced the spirit of the Bible 
and retained its letter." ^ But are you in a condition 
to give an opinion?" said Fellowes, with a serious air. 
Mr. Newman says, in a like case, ** * The natural man 
discemeth not the things of the spirit of God, because 
they are foolishness unto him : ^ it is ' the spiritual man 
only who searches the deep things of God.' At the 
same time, I freely acknowledge that I never could see 
my way clear to employ an argument which looks so 
arrogant ; and the less, as I believe, with Mr. Parker, 
that the only true revelation is in all men alike." So 
far in the « Eclipse." 

" Now," says Mr. Newman, ** I will not here farther 
insist on the monstrosity of bringing forward St. Paul's 
words as mine, in order to pour contempt upon them ; a 
monstrosity which no sophistry of Mr. Harrington can 
justify."* 

I think the real monstrosity is^ that men should 
so coolly employ St. Paul's words — for it is a quo- 
tation from the treatise on *^ The Soul," — to mean 
something totally different from any thing he intended 
to convey by them, and employ the dialect of the 

• Bejly, p. 182. 
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Apostles to contradict their doctrine; — that is the mon- 
strosity ; and that is it which the citation from Paul is 
designed to exemplify; it is not to pour contempt on 
his words, but on a ^* monstrous " perversion of them. 
It is very hard to conceive that Mr. Newman did not 
see this ; but rather than suspect him of the meanness 
of doing what he so freely imputes to me — of wilfully 
suppressing a passage which would at once have ex- 
plained the meaning — I will suppose it. But had he 
gone on only a few lines, the reader would have seen 
Harrington saying : — ** Those words you have just 
quoted were well in Paul's mouth, and had a meaning. 
In yours, I suspect, they would have none, or a very 
different one. He dreamt that he was giving to man- 
kind (vainly, as it seems) a system of doctrines and 
truths which were, many of them, transcendental to 
the human intellect and conscience, and which, when 
revealed, were very distasteful, and not least to you."* 

Similar observations apply to another of Mr. New- 
man's particularly solemn rebukes. 

In ^^ The Eclipse " Mr. Fellowes says: — *^ We sepa- 
rate the dross of Christianity from its fine gold. • The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. The fruit of 
the spirit is joy, peace, not ' " 

** Upon my word," said Harrington, laughing, *' I 
shall presently begin to fancy that Douce Davie Deans 
has turned infidel, and shall expect to hear of right- 
hand fallings-off and left-hand defections." 

" I request," says Mr. Newman, " the reader to con- 
sider whether, if we blot out the names Fellowes and 
Christianity y and put instead Paul and Judaism^ Mr. 
Harrington's scoffs would not have equal weight." I 
answer. No ; because the very gist of Harrington's ridi- 
cule is directed, not against Paulyhxxt against Mr. Fellowes 

* Eclipse, p. 46. 
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— against his abuse of Paul's language to express views 
from which Paul would have recoiled with horror and 
indignation — against the practical absurdity (calling it 
by no harsher name) of using apostolic language while 
utterly abjuring apostolic doctrine ; it is against that 
that Harrington's sarcasm is directed ; — against a 
gospel" which Paul would utterly have disowned — • 
another gospel" which is truly " not another," but 
often a jumble (as I can bear witness in many instances) 
of the most incongruous dogmas of private fanaticism, 
stamped with ^e Christian mark, and so foisted into 
current circulation. This old custom-house practice of 
'* kissing the book " for the purpose of passing a con- 
traband theology, has become too common among many 
who utterly deny every distinctive feature of Chris- 
tianity ; and, if carried out to its legitimate issue, would 
lead to a state of mind just like that of Strauss, who, 
having translated Christianity into a chaos of Hegelian 
Pantheism, gravely discussed the question whether a 
man in such a case might not still remain a clergyman, 
and preach historical Christianity in the letter to please 
his hearers, only taking due care not to let them under- 
stand that he understood it to be a thing of myths 1 
Mr. Newman tells me that '^ I clearly have a profound 
unbelief in the Christian doctrine of Divine influence, 
or I could not thus grossly insult it."* I answer, God 
forbid that I should ^* insult" it, whether it be the more 
special influence — sometimes direct illumination, some- 
times mere superintendence, which, as I fully believe, 
presided over the composition of the sacred Scriptures — 
or the ordinary, though mysterious action by which God 
aids those who sincerely seek him, *^ in every good word 
and work." That which Harrington ridiculed — as the 
context would have shown Mr. Newman if he had had 

* Reply, p. 178. 
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the patience to read on, and the cahnness to judge — is the 
chaotic view of inspiration ^briwaHy held by Mr. Parker 
(who is expressly referred to *), to which Mr. Fellowes 
is represented as adhering ; a proof again, if any were 
wanting, that Mr. Fellowes was not designed to be the 
counterpart of Mr. Newman. Mr. Fellowes, indeed, 
naturally enough, invests Mr. Newman with such in- 
spiration, as he must, on Mr. Parker's theory, concede 
it to everybody else, from whom he professed to derive 
any " spiritual" benefit at alL And surely, according 
to that theory, he is quite right ; for if Minos and 
Praxiteles, and Numa and Titian, are inspired in the 
same sense as Moses and Christ — and Benjamin Frank- 
lin as truly as any of them — lawgivers, artists, poets, 
and painters, — there are few men that might not put 
in a claim ; — nay, I think that the ** Inventor of 
Lucifer Matches " (at the introduction of whose name 
Mr. Newman is so indignant) as well as the inventor 
of ** Eureka Shirts," and a good many more, must 
also be admitted. As to the inventor of lucifer matches 
in particular, I am thoroughly convinced he has shed 
more light on the world, and been abundantly more 
useful to it, than many a cloudy expositor of modem 
"spiritualism." Mr. Newman further says: "I am 
sorry to add, that in order to avert the indignation 
of his readers, and pretend it is some conceit and 
vanity of mine which he is ridiculing, he endeavours, 
in pages 10. 14. 46., and elsewhere, to instil into the 
reader that I make exclusive claims of inspiration for 
my single self. I wish I could think that he has sin- 
cerely mistaken me."t He has what is tantamount U) 
his wish then. In the above case I was speaking, as 
the context shows, of Mr. Parker's theory of inspiration, 
and not his, which, in truth, I do not comprehend. 

♦ Eclipse, p. 81, t Phases. Repl7, pp. 178, 179. 
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Assuredly in none of the cited pages, nor *^ elsewhere,^' 
is he represented as doing what he states. I never 
thought he made exclusive claim to " Inspiration ; " rather 
I thought that, whatever he deemed it, he made it only 
too cheap. He further says: "I have ab*eady noted 
how falsely he insinuates that I claim some exclusive in- 
spiration, whereas I only claim that which all pious 
Christians and Jews since David have always claimed." * 
Does Mr. Newman mean that he claims as much as the 
Apostles claimed, whether they did so rightfully or not? 
If so, he claims enough, and a good deal more than I 
should be disposed to grant him. The latest utterance 
of Mr. Newman on this subject that I have read, occurs 
in his preface to the second edition of his " Hebrew 
Monarchy," where he tells us that he believes it is an 
influence accessible to all men, in a certain stage of 
development! Surely it will be time to consider his 
theory of Inspiration when he has told us a little more 
about it. To my mind, if the very Genius of Mystery 
had framed the definition, it could not have uttered 
anything more indefinite. 

♦ Phases, Beply, p. 182. 
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SECTION XIIL 

MR. Newman's reply to the notes respecting " slavery ** 

AND the "early PROGRESS OP CHRISTIANITY." 

Another remarkable passage in the new edition of 
*^ The Phases " deserves notice. Mr. Newman had 
asserted that the New Testament sanctioned slavery, 
and was, in fact, the *^ argumentative stronghold of 
the accursed system." I endeavoured to show that it 
does not sanction slavery ; that it simply does not 
denounce it; — that this caution, in the then condition 
of the world, was necessary^ if the Apostles were to 
gain a hearing at all; and wise^ since they would do 
more by quietly diffusing the principles which, if tri- 
umphant, must exterminate slavery, than by passion- 
ately denouncing it ; — that experience has shown that 
only amongst Christian nations is there any extensive 
or combined movement against slavery ; — that hatred 
of it becomes more and more active in proportion as 
people become more and more Christian. I remarked 
that this was the only way, without perpetual miracle, 
by which any religious reformer could propagate his 
system ; and that if any one were suflSciently in love 
with the new systems of spiritualism to go as mis- 
sionary to the East to preach them, he would not, 
in addition, publicly denounce ** the social and political 
evils under which the nations groaned; or that if he 
did, his spiritual projects would soon be perfectly un- 
derstood and sununarily dealt with." I added, address- 
ing Mr. Pellowes, ** It is vain to say, that if commis- 
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sioned by Heaven, and endowed with power of working 
miracles, you would do so ; for you cannot tell under 
what limitations your commission would be given: it 
is pretty certain, that it would leave you to work a 
moral and spiritual system by moral and spiritual means, 
and not allow you to turn the world upside down, and 
mendaciously tell it that you came only to preach 
peace, while every syllable you uttered would be an 
incentive to sedition."* On this Mr. Newman com- 
ments as follows : " This writer supposes he is attacking 
me, when every line is an attack on Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Have / pretended power of working miracles ? 
Have I imagined or desired that miracle should shield 
me from persecution? Did Jesus not * publicly de- 
nounce the social and political evils ' of Judea ? Was he 
not * summarily dealt with ?' Did he not know that hig 
doctrine would send on earth * not peace, but a sword ? ' 
and was he mendacious in saying, * Peace I leave imto 
you?' or were the angels mendacious in proclaiming 
* Peace on earth, good-will among men?' Was not 
'every syllable that Jesus uttered' in the discourse 
of Matt. xxiiL *an incentive to sedition?' and does 
this writer judge it to be mendacity ^ that Jesus opened 
by advising to obey the very men whom he proceeds 
to vilify at large as immoral, oppressive, hypocritical, 
blind, and destined to the damnation of hell ? Or, have 
I anywhere blamed the Apostles because they did 
not exasperate wicked men by direct attacks? It is 
impossible to answer such a writer as this; for he 
elaborately misses to touch what I have said. On the 
other hand, it is rather too much to require me to 
defend Jesus from his assault." f 

My assault I I trust that that Name is safe enough 

* Eclipse, p. 419. f P^s^S) 2nd ed., pp. 106, 107. 
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from my assault. I must beg Mr. Kewman to recollect 
that he wrote the preceding paragraph^ not Z I admits 
however, that ** it is rather too much to require him to 
defend Jesus " from any assault ; since his chapter on the 
*^ Moral Perfection of Jesus " shows that he is much 
better skilled in assailing Him. Ko ; I shall not repair 
to my critic for any such purpose ; if I wanted to palliate 
the conduct of the Pharisees, indeed, that chapter in- 
structs me where to go. 

*^ It is impossible," he says, *' to answer such a 
writer as this," I think it is impossible to answer any 
writer by asking a niunber of irrelevant questions. 
But it is very possible to answer him ; and so now for 
the questions of his catechism, taken seriatim. 

1. ** Have I pretended power of working miracles? ' 
Answer. Not that I know of; did I ever say he 

had? 

2. ^^ Have I imagined, or desired, that miracle should 
shield me from persecution ?" 

Answer. I cannot tell what he has *^ imagined or 
desired ; " but I am sure I hope there is no need of a 
miracle to shield him from persecution. 

3. *^ Did Jesus not publicly denoimce the social and 
political evils of Judaea ?" 

Answer. He did not denounce the political evils, 
as is plain from His conduct with regard to the tribute- 
money, in which this consistent censor blames His 
" evasion ; " and from His answer to the man who wished 
Him to interfere about the ^* division of his inherit- 
ance : " nor did He denounce any other social evils than 
such as followed directly from the perversions of the 
Mosaic law by its professed administrators, — the Scribes 
and Pharisees. The corruptions of that Theocracy which 
He came at once to vindicate and to abolish. He did 
denounce, and as a religious Beformer, most consistently 
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and justly. All the evils He denounced were directly 
involved in its mal-administration^ — which had **de-^ 
Btroyed the law of God by man's traditions : " and this 
may be seen by any one who considers what those 
evils were, from the "pretence of long prayers" and 
"making broad the phylacteries," to the "devouring 
of widows* houses" and the perversion of the fifth 
commandment. The Pharisees wished him, indeed, to 
go further, but He was too wise to be entrapped; a 
thing which it is strange Mr. Newman should overlook, 
since he has censured Him for His asserted evasion. 

4. ^^ Was He not summarily dealt with?" 

Answer. He was; and would have been yet more 
summarily dealt with, and with less trouble to the 
Pharisees, if he had done that which Mr. Newman 
insinuates that He did, but did not. 

5. " Did He not know that His doctrine would send 
on earth, not peace, but a sword ? " 

Answer. Yes ; He knew that His religious doctrine 
would, and He told the truth. 

6. *^ And was he mendacious in saying, *^ Peace I 
leave unto you ? " 

Answer. No ; though Mr. Newman would insinuate 
that He was. He came to *^ bring peace," though he 
also came to "bring a sword;" He came to bring 
peace, and He did not come to bring peace; which, 
though it be unintelligible to a man who is resolved 
that the same words shall always have the same mean-* 
ing, is very intelligible to millions of Christians, who 
have perfectly well understood that Christianity may 
involve "the loss of all things," and yet fill the soul 
with a peace which overpays them all; and it is the 
less excusable in Mr. Newman not to see this, since 
our Lord explained the paradox, by telling the whole 
truth, of which Mr. Newman here sophistically gives 
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half; ** Peace I leave with you ... In the world 
ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world." 

7. '* Were the angels mendacious in proclaiming 
^ Peace on earth, good-will among men?' " 

Answer, No ; for a similar reason. 

8. "Was not every syllable that Jesus uttered in 
His discourse of Matt, xxiii., an incentive to sedition?" 

Answer. No ; it was a just denunciation of the most 
horrible moral and religious delinquencies on the part 
of the most odious traitors to God and man, pronoimced 
by One (as we believe) divinely authorised to pronounce 
it, and which, though it might indirectly lead to sedi- 
tion. He was bound to pronounce. 

9. ** And does this writer judge it to be mendacity 
that Jesus opened by advising to obey the very men 
whom he proceeds to vilify at large as immoral, op- 
pressive, and hypocritical ? " 

Answer. No ; though again Mr. Newman takes care 
to insinuate that Christ was mendacious ; as if Christ en- 
joined his disciples to obey these men in the very points 
in which he told them not to obey them. He tells them 
they are to " obey " their spiritual rulers in the things 
they enjoin, ** as sitting in Moses' seat," and proclaim- 
ing his precepts ; but that they are not to do after their 
works, "since they say, and do not." Nor did He 
" vilify " the Pharisees, whom Mr. Newman seems dis- 
posed to pet, but justly characterised them. 

10. " Or have I anywhere blamed the Apostles be- 
cause they did not exasperate wicked men by direct 
attacks ? " 

Answer. What does he mean by " direct " attacks, 
and what does he mean by ** wicked " men ? 

I only know that he found fault with the "New 
Testament " for not denouncing slavery as an inunora- 

M 
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Hty ; to denounce it, I suppose, would have been a direct 
attack upon it. Mr. Newman certainly appeared to 
infer that this silence implied a justification and sanction 
of slavery ; — which is denied. He now says, " I merely 
pointed out what it was that they (the Apostles) actually 
taught, and that, as a fact, they did not declare slavery 
to be an immorality, and the basest of thefts. If any 
one thinks their course was more wise, he may be right 
or wrong, but his opinion is in itself a concession of my 
fact."* Passing by the confusion of expression about 
** pointing out what the Apostles actually taught," which, 
in point of fact, turns out to be something they did not 
teach, few persons would have complained of the re- 
presentation. No doubt the Apostles did not denounce 
slavery as the " basest of thefts," but the question is, 
whether that non-denunciation sanctions it, or fairly 
makes the New Testament the " argumentative strong- 
hold of the accursed system ; " for this Mr. Newman 
asserted it to be. 

A religious Reformer must, of course, by that very 
fact that he is one, denounce the moral and spiritual 
vices opposed to what he conscientiously believes to be 
religious truth ; and like the Apostles, or Luther in later 
times, will brave (as these did) all the opposition which 
may meet him on that score, and even all the indirect 
possibilities of civil commotion which may ensue from this 
necessary proclamation of the truth. But it is absurd to 
suppose, that therefore he is boimd to denounce the social 
and political abuses of the community he addresses : this 
may not be possible if he is to gain a hearing for the 
principles he teaches, or even if he wisely calculates for 
the extinction of those evils themselves. For this 
reason, it does not follow that he will even denounce 

♦ Phases, p. 107. 
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all those evils which his followers may very properly 
denounce, and the condemnation of which may be in- 
volved in the very principles he proclaims ; as I firmly 
believe slavery is condemned by the principles of the 
" New Testament." He will not denounce these things, 
that his mouth may not be shut at once ; that his 
doctrine may not be justifiably accused of seditious 
tendencies, and thus ^* summarily " put down. As 
this is the course which common sense points out for 
the religious Reformer, so it has been the course acted 
on, not by Apostles only, but by the wisest of all 
time, and in proportion to their wisdom. And as thus 
it must be, if success is to attend any such enterprises 
at all, so I put it on a practical issue. I ask, as I asked 
Mr, Fellowes, whether, if any one should have the 
compassion to go and preach that ^^spiritualism," which, 
if we may believe Mr. Newman, might convert Hindoos 
and Mahometans *, and, it seems, does not very readily 
convert Englishmen, — and really it seems hard not to 
enlighten mankind, where they are willing to be en- 
lightened, and to persist in enlightening them where 
they are not, — I ask, I say, in that case, whether the 
said missionary would denounce political and. social 
evils as well as all else he denounced? If he says, Yes; 
I say then, his system of religious reformation will be 
summarily dealt with, and his hopes of any success 
brought to a sudden termination ; if he says. No ; then 
he need not wonder that the " New Testament " is 
silent oil these topics too. 

I had said that Mr. Newman proclaims ** his hatred 
of despotism and slavery, where such magnanimity is 
perfectly safe and perfectly superfluous." Mr. Newman 
takes this as an affiront. I did not mean to question his 

* Soul, pp, 244. 958, 
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courage (about which I knew nothing) ; since to act as 
he seems to think the Apostles ought to have acted would 
not be courage in my estimation^ but mere fool-hardiness. 
I simply meant to imply, by the sarcasm, that not even 
he can carry out, or would carry out, the theory which 
blames the Apostles for not adding to the proclamation 
of what they believed religious truth, a crusade against 
slavery, despotism, and other political and social evils. 
Mr. Newman indignantly denounces the crimes of the 
House of Hapsburg, — long may he be able and willing 
to do so ; — but it would be no ^* magnanimity " in him 
to proclaim the same sentiments in the ** market-place " 
of Vienna, or from the "house-tops" of St. Petersburg, 
but sheer idiocy. Now, when I find any religious Re- 
former proclaiming the new spiritualism, or any other 
modification of Deism, and neglecting the same practical 
regard to common sense as to what and where they 
speak, then I shall be willing to allow that they are at 
least consistent in that theory in virtue of which they 
censure the Apostles ; but I can hardly hope that they 
will get any one to listen to them. 

Mr. NcAvman, indeed, thinks it probable that the 
Apostles might as harmlessly have denounced slavery 
as the Quakers have done in America. " It Is matter 
of conjecture, whether any greater convulsion would 
have happened if the Apostles had done as the Quakers 
in America. No Quaker holds slaves; why not? 
Because the Quakers teach their members that it is an 
essential immorality."* Yes, it is matter of conjecture ; 
and therefore the Apostles, I should imagine, living at 
the time, and required to act in the case, were the only 
proper judges. In the meantime, we are tolerable 
judges of Mr. Newman's parallel. Quakers teach their 
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— members I Yes ; but not to Insist that they live under 
a constitutional government, (where the bulk of the 
people are themselves Christians,) I suppose, if they 
were to take a tour through the southern states, to 
proselytize^ and proclaimed that slavery was inamoral in 
every body, and ought to be abolished, no very remote 
experience would suiSSciently show the precarlousness of 
all *^ conjectures " as to the consequences. 

Mr. Newman says, " The Komans practised fornica- 
tion at pleasure, and held it ridiculous to blame them« 
If Paul had claimed authority to hinder them, they 
might have been greatly exasperated ; but they had not 
the least objection to his denouncing fornication as im- 
moral to Christians. Why not slavery also?"* There 
are no doubt false analogies and true analogies. Whether 
this is one or the other, we shall soon see. The ques- 
tion, I presume, is about denouncing slavery as a thing 
criminal in itself; not as an immorality to Christians 
only, but as wrong in anybody. Fornication they did so 
denounce ; it was an immorality, whether practised by 
Christians or any one else. Now the fallacy of any 
such analogy, when thus fairly stated, becomes clear 
from this argument, which is the counterpart of Mr. 
Newman's. 

" The Bomans practised idolatry at pleasure, and 
thought it ridiculous to blame it. If Paul had claimed 
authority to hinder them, they might have been greatly 
* exasperated.' (I should think so.) But they had 
not the least objection to his denouncing idolatry as 
immoral to Christians, or to any body ; just as he de- 
nounced fornication." — Does it follow now that they 
would have no objection 9 Let Paul's own history, let the 
thousands of martyrs who, before long, died because they 

* Pbases, p. 107. 
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would not bam incense on heathen altarsy answer tbe 
question ! 

As to whether Christianity is or is not nn&Tonrable 
to slavery, I am quite willing, as before^ to remit the 
decision to the practical test. I defy any man to dis- 
cover in any age^ or in any nation^ any considerable 
body of men who breathed a word of disapprobation of 
slavery as suck^ till Christianity came into the world ; 
nor then, except amongst those nations that have been 
brought into contact with it. The apathy of all the 
nations of antiquity, and all nations not Christian at the 
present day — the utter unconsciousness of the best 
moralists of antiquity^ of there being any harm in 
slavery, confirms the conclusion that the origination of 
right sentiments on this subject has been the work of 
Christianity. Nothing really avails against this gigantic 
evil^ except the influences that have abolished both the 
slave trade and slavery amongst ourselves ; that is, a 
deep persuasion that slavery is utterly opposed, if not 
to the letter, yet to the entire spirit of Christianity, 
and that it and the Gospel cannot coexist in perpe- 
tuity. It may last long, for human cupidity is not 
more easily subdued than slavery ; but where Christi- 
anity enters, the fray is sure to begin, and will never 
terminate but with the extinction of slavery itself. 
Since ** The Eclipse of Faith" was first published, 
there bos appeared among us a book which has done more 
to awaken the hatred of the world against slavery than 
perhaps anything that was ever written before, or is 
likely to be soon written again. Now what was it after 
all that gave to its exposure of the evils of slavery 
such intense interest, and so deeply stirred the heart of 
Amcrioa and of Europe as they read ? What was it 
but the Christian sentiment which inspired it ? What 
was it but the bond which was felt to connect poor 
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Uncle Tom and the little Eva with Him whose love 
knows no distinction of colour; who welcomes both 
alike to His feet^ and in whom ^^ all the families of the 
earth are to be blessed ; " who came to open " the 
prison doors to them that are bound ; " and even where 
He does not do that literally, yet can enfranchise de- 
graded humanity with a freedom so much more glorious, 
that it must make the cheek of every conscientious 
Christian tingle to think that any inferior freedom 
should be withheld? Let our philanthropic Deists 
write a book which, freely resorting to their sources of 
interest — to the abstract rights of man — shall pro- 
duce half the same effect which this does by combining 
with all such topics (which are equally those of both 
parties) the nobler sentiments which Christian philan- 
thropy alone can inspire. 

And now as to the " early progress of Christianity." 
Mr. Newman had represented the Christians, previous 
to the age of Constantine, as a ** small fraction ; " and 
yet declared that "it was the Christian soldiers of Con- 
stantine who conquered the empire for Christianity." If 
all the Christians in the empire were but a small fraction, 
those in the army — considering that it was not a very 
likely place for the primitive Christians to harbour in 
— must have been a very small fraction of " a small 
fraction;" and the question returns, how it came to 
pass that a small fraction of a " small fraction " managed 
to conquer the colossal strength of a hostile or indif- 
ferent empire ybr Christianity. 

Mr. Newman, omitting this part of the subject — it 
wa? as well omitted — aflSrms, as usual, that I have mis- 
represented him, and thus he endeavours to show it : — 
'' The Author of 'The Eclipse of Faith' has derided 
me for despatching, in two paragraphs, what occupied 
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Gibbon's whole fifteenth chapter ; but this Author, here 
as always, misrepresents me. Gibbon is exhibiting and 
developing the deep-seated causes of the spread of 
Christianity before Constantino; and he by no means 
exhausts the subject. I am comparing the ostensible 
and notorious facts concerning the outward conquest of 
Christianity with those of other religions."* 

I consider that in this very paragraph, Mr. Newman 
distinctly shows that I have not misrepresented him ; 
nor is it true that I have overlooked his novel hypo- 
thesis. He says that " Gibbon is exhibiting and develop- 
ing the deep-seated causes of the spread of Christianity 
before Constantino" — which Mr. Newman says had not 
spread I On the contrary, he assumes that the Christians 
were a " small fraction," and thus does dismiss in two 
sentences, I might have said three words, what Gibbon 
had strained every nerve in his celebrated chapter to 
account for. As to Gibbon's not ** exhausting" the sub- 
ject, I have here the happiness of entirely agreeing for 
once with Mr. Newman ; though, if Mr. Newman's view 
of the early condition of Christianity be correct, I should 
have thought he would more likely have said that 
Gibbon more than exhausts it. 

In relation to Mr. Newman's hypothesis, the question 
still returns, — supposing the Christians in the time of 
Constantino a small fraction, and the soldiers a small 
fraction of that, — how Constantino came to be fool 
enough to endanger his cause by implicating it with 
their own, and they heroes enough to conquer the em- 
pire for him and themselves ; especially since Julian 
would undoubtedly have liked to reverse the trick, and 
very signally failed ? 

Mr. Newman has added a little and altered a little in 
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his statements on this subject in his present Edition, 
but, as in so many other cases, manages to assume what 
ought to be proved. He says, after repeating that the 
Christians were but a small fraction of the empire, that 
*' Christianity was adopted as a state religion because of 
the great political power accruing from the organisation 
of the churches, and the devotion of Christians to their 
ecclesiastical citizenship." If they had not been a small 
fraction, we should still, of course, have demanded 
something more than this free arid easy way of disposing 
of this matter ; for the bare assertion of such a critic as 
Mr. Newman will hardly pass without proof; as also, 
how it was that such organisation as the primitive 
Churches could be so obviously suited to political and 
military purposes. But, since they were (according to 
him) a "small fraction" of the empire, it is still less 
obvious how a great political power could suddenly 
"accrue from their Church organisation !" 

In the same passage, Mr. Newman says, " the bra- 
very and faithful attachment of Christian regiments^^ — 
who would not have thought that it was one of Con- 
stantine's aides-decamp that was speaking? — "was a 
lesson not lost on Constantine ; " but how there came 
to be ** Christian regimentSy^ if all the Christians in the 
empire were " a small fraction," and when assuredly the 
camp was about the last place wherein to seek them, is, 
as before, the main question. 
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SECTION XIV. 



SOME MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 



Not to omit any thing, however incidental, which 
Mr. Newman has said in reply to *^ The Eclipse," I 
will make a remark or two on a note * in which he evi- 
dently refers to the work, though he does not name it. 
Mr. Newman had admitted in his " Phases " the " very 
complete establishment which Paley's * Horae Paulinas * 
gives to the narrative concerning Paul in the latter half" 
of the *^ Acts," and which appeared to him ** to reflect 
critical honour on the whole New Testament." The 
author of " The Eclipse of Faith " says ('^ Dilemmas of 
an Infidel Neophyte "), that on renouncing Christianity 
Mr. Newman does not attempt to account for this, ^* as 
he surely ought." Mr. Newman cannot see that he 
has to account for any thing ! He says in his recent 
edition, " A critic absurdly complains that I do not 
account for this." I do not ** absurdly " complain that 
he does not accoimt for it, because I am perfectly well 
aware that it is impossible for him to do so. But 
I, not absurdly, complain that, admitting the facts, he 
does not attempt to account for them ; ^* that he gives 
no account of them." He says, ** Account for what ? 
I still hold the authenticity of nearly all the Pauline 
Epistles, and that the Pauline Acts " — we see here 
how fine his criticism can cut, but no reasons given, — 
"are compiled from some valuable source — from 
chap. xii. onward; but it was gratuitous to infer that 

♦ Phases, p. 14. 
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this could accredit the Four Gospels." Precipitate 
again. It Is " gratuitous " of him to suppose that I was 
saying that the coincidences ^* could accredit the Four 
Gospels," though I think they will indirectly go a great 
way towards that ; but It does not follow that, if they 
do not accredit the Four Gospels, there Is not still 
something to be accounted for. Supposinffy as this 
admission does, the Pauline Epistles to have been 
written under the circumstances related in the " Acts," 
it is natural that he who rejects Christianity should 
seek to give some plausible account at least, of the 
ready reception of Paul's extraordinary pretensions in 
so many widely different communities ; — an explanation 
especially, not simply of his preternatural claims, but 
of such a prompt submission to them; — to let us know 
whether he was a fanatic or an Impostor; — how if the 
latter, he managed to hoodwink the people, and how if 
the former, they managed to hoodwink themselves? 
how It was that they contrived to surrender at so early 
a period, and In so many distant places, their various 
national and local prejudices In favour of these novel 
and (if false) not very attractive extravagancies? 
I rather think that most people will think there is 
something to be accounted for. If a man admits what 
Mr. Newman admits, and yet rejects the miraculous 
origin of the Gospel. In the meantime, and since Mr. 
Newman thinks any Inference In favour of Christianity 
from such a source so precarious, I recommend him to 
do what Johnson said had never been done nor was 
likely to be done, — refute Lord Lyttleton's argument 
for Christianity from the life and labours of Paul, or 
the inferences which Paley so forcibly draws at the 
close of the *^ Horae PaulInaB," from the historical facts 
there established, to the preternatural origin of Christi- 
anity. 
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In general it may be remarked of tliat singular book 
the " Phases," that ordinarily such is the oblivion of all 
that does not make for a present assertion or of almost all 
that makes against it, that an amusing work might be 
written by reversing the whole process of the ^* Phases,** 
and supplying the evidence omitted from point to point. 
For example ; Mr. Newman proposes to get rid of the 
testimony of Peter to the Resurrection. He has already 
successfully eliminated that of Paul, John, and others, 
by processes equally summary. Well, and how does 
he get rid of Peter? — Nothing more easy: — "Peter 
does not attest the bodily y but only the spiritual resur- 
rection of Jesus, for he says that Christ was ^ put to 
death in flesh, but made alive in spirit.' (1 Peter, iii. 18.) 
Yet if this verse had been lost, his opening address (L 3.) 
would have seduced one into the belief that Peter taught 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus."* 

Let us suppose — if we can suppose — some disciple of 
Mr. Newman acquiescing in this view, till he came to 
look a little into the evidence here quietly ignored. I 
fancy he would say, " Manifestly, I had no right to as- 
sume that Peter i. 3., which asserts the fact of Christ's 
resurrection with such literal plainness, was not to be so 
interpreted, because there was another passage the mean- 
ing of which was disputed. Was not this to interpret 
the plain by the obscure? And then again, it was 
clear that I had overlooked other passages, which, like 
i. 3., spoke as plainly of the resurrection — as for 
example, iii. 21. — What right had I to say that these 
plainer texts were to go for nothing, and be interpreted 
by the more obscure? And after all, even that 
obscure verse, — what could be made of it but the bodily 
resurrection? and though I once believed Mr. New- 
man, that the * received version' was ^barely pos- 

* Phases, p. 123. Second edition. 
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sible,' yet I now see, in fact, that there is a respectable 
weight of evidence in favour of it. And whether there 
be or not, what can be meant by Peter's testifying to 
Christ's * spiritual resurrection ? ' Clearly, it was the 
greatest extravagance to suppose that Peter believed 
the soul of Christ had diedy and yet how else could 
it have been * raised?' Again; I sdw that the whole 
language of the New Testament so plainly implies 
that the bodily resurrection of Christ was really be- 
lieved in and affirmed — whether truly or falsely — 
that it was mere interpreting for the nonce to suppose 
Peter an exception, and to mean something totally 
different. And then, how was it possible to dispose of 
those passages in Peter's address on the Day of Pente- 
cost, in which he affirms so expressly Christ's bodily re- 
surrection ? and again at the choice of the new Apostle, 
when Peter expressly says that the choice must be from 
among those who * had companied with Jesus,' and could 
^ bear witness to his resurrection ? ' Yet IVIr. Newman 
does not even mention these facts ; and if he says the 
first part of the Acts is spurious, still he should have 
shown it. Manifestly, to write in this way, is not to 
investigate evidence." 
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SECTION XV. 

A FEW WORDS TO A "PROSPECTIVE REVIEWER." 

I MUST make a little pause here just to bestow a brief 
notice on a critic in the last number of the ^* Prospective 
Review," the organ, I believe, of what may.be called 
the extreme Unitarian school ; I suppose there can be 
little doubt about the authorship. The style would 
betray it, even if the article were not a professed 
defence of the ^* Moral Perfection of Christ " against 
the special criticisms of Mr. Newman. But as the 
critic has not revealed his name, it shall be un- 
mentioned here. In the prelude to that article, the 
writer is pleased to express himself *^ greatly delighted " 
at the " Reply " to " The Eclipse of Faith ;" though 
one would have thought that his reason and his 
tcLste would have been a little startled by those 
curious displays of logic and rhetoric which adorn that 
singular performance. But I do not complain of 
this ; every man to his taste ; de gustihuSy and so forth* 
But what I think I may complain of is, that this 
critic, though stultifying a previous decision of the 
journal in which he writes, declares that the Author of 
" The Eclipse " " has thrown his whole force of thought 
— all the power of exposition, argument, and sarcasm " 
(for which the critic is pleased to give him credit) 
*^ in spite qf himself ^ into the irreligious scale I " In 
the next sentence he forgets even that qualification^ 
and professes to be in doubt whether " The Eclipse " 
might not have come from the " officina of Atheism,** 



^ 
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whether ** it was written In good faith," or whether it 
** be not rather a covert attack on all religion !" Is 
it possible, I am ready to ask, that the critic can have 
read one tenth of the book, to have really any doubts 
about the intentions of the author, whatever he may have 
about his ability to second those intentions ? Did not 
the very journal in which the critic writes declare, 
only a year or so ago, that the work had its value, 
specially as a protest against some of Mr. Newman's 
one-sided views ; that it was calculated to give " pause 
and check to many a flashy young man," and that this 
was probably the ^^ worthy and pious " purpose of the 
author ? Were not special conunendations bestowed on 
the protest against Mr. Newman's views of Christ, 
which it is the very object of this critic to explode ? * 

The suspicions of the critic offer a tempting theme 
for the exercise of those same powers of sarcasm for 
which he gives me credit, if I were disposed to use 
them; — which I will use, however, but sparingly, for 
the reasons I shall presently assign. It seems almost 
incredible that he can really mean what he says, 
and unsay all that his own journal has said. I can 
make allowance for a little sensitiveness at the di- 
lemmas in Harrington's sceptical discussion, demand-* 
ing, as they do, an answer from one who, on such 
questions, practically espouses the Deist's cause ; I can 
sympathise with the natural wish to pay a little com- 
pliment to his friend Mr. Newman, whom he is just 



* The obverse and reverse of this critical medal ^ould furnisli 
curious contrasts : bat it is hardly worth while to cite passages. The 
articles will be found in the numbers for August, 1852, and Novem- 
ber, 1853. The motto of the Review is, " Respice, Aspice, Prospice.** 
The editor seems for a moment to have forgotten the first word of the 
three. 
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under the cruel necessity of opposing; I can indulge 
even the little flourish of " self-deceiving partiality,'* 
which permits him to say^ in one and the same breathy — 
*^ How it is that these same powerful instruments " 
(which have so demolished " The Eclipse of Faith "), 
^^ when wielded in a different cause, and directed against 
ourselves, appear to us to beat the air, we really cannot 
tell." I can less understand how it is that just as he 
is about to show, on one of the most testing questions 
which can exercise the intellect and the heart of man 
that either himself or Mr. Newman must be a very 
baby in critical discernment — one, believing in the 
absolute moral perfection of Christ, and the other, that 
He was not only ^* encompassed with our infirmities," 
but ^*far below vast numbers of His unhonoured dis- 
ciples," — he should select just that moment to profess 
" a profound deference for Mr. Newman's moral and 
historical judgments I" Pity his friend, love him, wonder 
at him, expostulate with him, all that is intelligible ; 
but only think, gentle reader, in such a case, of a " pro- 
found deference for historical and moral judgments ! " 
Who would not think now that it was Socrates, rather 
than Protagoras, that was speaking here, and that the 
critic was ironical in spite of himself? It is as if two 
men were looking at the sun: "Glorious orb I" says 
one, *^ how every meaner light fades away before thy 
effulgence. Who can confound thee with any other of 
the lamps of light?" "Do you call that the sun?" 
cries the other; " it is but a star of the tenth or twelfth 
magnitude. I see far brighter orbs than that." ** My 
dear friend," exclaims the first, " I have the pro- 
foundest deference for your powers of vision, but 

really " But I will not go on. I suppress the 

sarcasms which the suspicions of my " Atheism " and 
the compliments to Mr. Newman's "historical and 
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moral judgments " would justify, for the sake of that 
effort which the critic has made, (though, as I think, on 
most precarious grounds, and from a most imperfect 
point of view,) to defend the moral excellence and per- 
fection of Him who is worthy of all love and venera- 
tion. The critic's conclusion, indeed, may surprise us, 
but still he arrives at it. He abandons seemingly 
all that is preternatural in Christianity — he reduces 
most of its history, all its miraculous history, to a 
caput mortuum of myth and fable — he leaves us in 
utter doubt how many or how few of its facts we are to 
credit or reject — he believes that the *^ Messiah " him- 
self was mistaken in his own Messiahship — he fancies 
that he knows more of Christianity, while he denies 
the integrity of the only records which inform us about 
it, than the Apostles themselves; — in all this he fights 
his battle under grave disadvantages, and, in fact, re- 
poses his belief in the " moral perfection of Christ " 
solely on an irresistible feeling. Apart from that feeling 
(for which I yet cannot but honour him), he seems to 
vault upon air, or upon a rope so thin, that he seems to 
a spectator to do so; and as he trips about in the 
spangled dress of his somewhat too glittering rhetoric, 
it is impossible to restrain the fear lest he and his thesis 
should together tumble to the ground. Still he has 
defended the thesis ; he avows that he sees, as he looks 
on the face of Christ, the moral glory and grandeur 
which beam from thence, and has endeavoured to shel- 
ter Him from the rude attack which the author of the 
" Phases " has ventured to make upon Him. For that I 
will so far honour him, as to give him free leave to vent 
what suspicions he will of " my possible Atheism," or 
my *^ equivocal good faith." If He, whom he strives 
on this occasion to defend, said that He would re- 
member the most trivial act of kindness to the ^^ least of 

N 
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those" whom He deigns to call " His brethren; " surely 
His disciples may well forgive even a greater wrong to 
one who is endeavouring, though I sincerely believe 
most inadequately, to defend His cause. I trust that 
this may convince the author of the critique, that " The 
Eclipse of Faith " does not come from the *^ Atheist's 
workshop," or from one who writes with " bad faith." 
Or, if he still doubts it, and will attempt to justify his 
suspicion, I pledge myself to examine whether his view 
or mine most naturally leads to religious scepticism; 
also, whether it may not be possible to give his logic a 
little more exercise in showing how, with his premises, 
he knows anything certain about Christ at all, or why 
His perfection as well as His miracles may not be a 
mere myth — than Mr. Newman has done by so feebly 
assailing the moral delineation of Him. I promise, 
however, that I will not charge my critic as he charges 
me, with ^^ hastening with utmost glee to poison the 
fountains of natural piety, and relishing the sorrows of 
the believers, whose dreams he strives to dissipate 1" 
Such imputations should be left to those who have 
reached a downright, coarse, unmitigated Infidelity, 
and have snapped the last link which binds them in 
reverence to the moral loveliness he celebrates. Nay, 
I may even say they should be left to those who wield 
a less graceful pen than his ; for good taste condemns 
them not less than good feeling. 
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SECTION XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

At length, I have done with Mr. Newman; but I 
cannot resist the present opportunity of saying a few 
words to my young Christian contemporaries on what I 
deem the true position of the chief arguments on which 
they are generally invited to surrender their faith, as 
compared with those which support it ; and on what^ 
before surrendering it, they have a right to demand from 
those who seek to snatch that Faith from them. 

At lasty after much discussion in this and preceding 
agey, the world, I think and hope, is beginning to com- 
prehend that it is not sufficient to discredit Christianity, 
or indeed any other system, to propound plausible or 
even insoluble objections ; since it is a sort of weapon 
by which Atheism, Pantheism, and the half score sys- 
tems of Deism may bfe alike easily foiled. And if there 
is any theory of religion, which is not in the same pre- 
dicament as Christianity; nay, which is not exposed 
to yet greater objections, I shall be glad to be informed 
of it. I can only say, it is a perfect novelty to me. 
Certainly it is not any of the theories of Deism, the 
pleasant varieties of which have sprung out of the very 
eagerness with which the advocates of each have sought 
to evade the difficulties which press the abettors of every 
other. 

Encompassed on all sides by impassable barriers, in 
whatever direction we speculate — and in none by loftier 
or more solid wall of rock than in metaphysical or 
moral philosophy, — we are not called upon to answer 

N 2 
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every objection which may be made to our tenets — for 
that is impossible, whatever the hypothesis that may be 
adopted : the only real question is, on which side the 
greatest weight of positive evidence is found, and the 
least weight of opposing objections.* 

Christians believe that precisely one and the same 
principle applies both to the works and to the word of 
God. In the former, every phenomenon proves His 
power — most of them His wisdom; and the more, the 
more they are examined. The vast preponderance of 
them also, both in the world of outward nature and in 
the internal world of consciousness, proclaim His good- 
ness. The Christian believes, therefore, that He has all 
these attributes ; — the last happily confirmed to him 
by what he deems an express and authoritative revela- 
tion, which perhaps could alone, amidst the conflicting 
facts of God's present administration, prove to man's 
tottering reason and feeble faith, that the Divine Good- 
ness is Perfect and Infinite. But, while on the above 
preponderance of evidence the Christian receives these 
cardinal truths, he also sees in the present condition and 
the entire administration of this lower world much that 
is utterly incomprehensible; many things that God 
does, still more that He permits to be done, which he 
cannot harmonise with man's "little wisdom," and " little 
love ; " though he believes they can be harmonised. He 
dares not make his judgment the measure of all that 
God can do in the rightful exercise of those infinite attri- 
butes of rectitude, wisdom, and benevolence, which on 
independent, and, as he believes, irrefragable grounds, he 
ascribes to Him. The only answer that can in our present 
state — nay, perhaps in any state — be given to some 

* See a striking admission of Home (an unexceptionable witness 
here\ and some admirable cautions of the sagacious Locke, in Ap- 
pendix, No. VIIL 
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questions which the finite may ask of the Infinite, is 
that with which God Himself, when He ^* spake out of 
the whirlwind " to the patriarch, rebuked and silenced 
at once erery mutter of discontent with which human 
pride and folly ventured to arraign Divine Wisdom and 
Beneficence. It was an appeal, not to a demonstration 
of Infinite Goodness, but to a Power and Wisdom which 
were visibly imlimited and incomprehensible ; ^* Where 
wast thou when I laid the foimdations of the earth ? " 

The conditions of argument are similar in rela- 
tion to Christianity. The Christian believes, from an 
immense variety, complexity, and convergence of proof> 
that the Book which contains it, and the system it 
reveals, never came from man. Particular objections to 
portions of it, nevertheless — both as respects doctrine 
and history — may, like the correspondent difficulties in 
the outward universe, be attended with unanswerable 
perplexities ; but the Christian listens to them just as 
he would to a judge, who, in his summing up, tells the 
jury that there can be no doubt that the evidence — 
nine parts out of ten — will justify them in bringing in 
one, and only one verdict ; though he says there may be 
one, two, or three points on which the evidence is con- 
flicting, and on which neither himself nor mortal man 
can give or even suggest any plausible solution. 

To any such objections — the substantial points of 
the evidence remaining — .the Christian feels himself en- 
titled to say, *^ Stand by ; I cannot stop for you." In 
relation to many of them, he may boldly say, when 
called to solve them, ^^ I cannot ; Time may solve them, 
as I see it has solved many ; and these, like those, may 
then be transferred to the other side of the account ; 
but even now they cannot materially affect the columns 
which ^ve the totaL" And, in my judgment, it is 
in many cases not only wise to say this, but the only 

N 3 
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honest course. Much mischief has often been done by 
pretending to give a solution, which neither he who 
gives nor he who demands it, feels to be sufficient. 
There is another thing, however, that can be done by 
the Christian ; and that is to say, " not only the mass 
of the evidence justifies my belief in spite of these ob- 
jections, but see how easily I can transfer the war. 
Come, answer a few of my objections ;" and if the oppo- 
nent says, " No, that is ^ dishonest,'" he can reply, — " It 
is perfectly honest, and absolutely necessary too ; for 
you do not wish me to believe nothing , I presume ; you 
wish me to believe you I Do for me what you say 
I must do for you. Answer satisfactorily all the ob- 
jections I put to you." 

If that course be taken, I fearlessly say that the 
argument of " objections," which has always been the 
great weapon against Christianity, can be consistently 
employed only by him who would drive you to absolute 
scepticism : certainly not, as we have seen, by any form 
of modern Deism. For how stands the argument on 
that side ? 

Not only has Deism its insoluble objections — and 
plenty of them too, — but, in all its forms, the main objec^ 
tions must remain the same in every age ; they are, in 
truth, insusceptible, in the nature of things, of any alle- 
viation. In rejecting all authoritative external revela- 
tion. Deism ipso facto proclaims itself incapable of giving 
any explanation of man's chief perplexities— perplexities 
which an external revelation alone can solve; — those 
connected with the original condition of man, his present 
position relatively to the Deity, and his future destinies. 
On these Deism has a score of discordant theories ; and 
not a few in relation to the character of the Deity himself, 
and even as to the grounds and limits of human duty I 

It is in vain to say that the bulk of mankind are in- 
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capable of judging between the claims of Christianity 
and opposing systems ; because, if it be meant that only 
a segment of its evidences can be made clear to the 
common people, it is equally true of other subjects in 
which man is imperatively required to take a part ; as is 
distinctly shown in "The Eclipse of Faith."* The 
lawyer, the statesman, the physician, the political eco- 
nomist, much more the common people, are compelled, 
in a thousand cases, to act on an imperfect knowledge, 
and in a great number of cases on very much less evi- 
dence than that which even the mass of the people may 
comprehend in relation to the claims of Christianity. 
So far as it is an objection, therefore, it does not apply 
to Christianity merely, but to the entire constitution 
of the world and of hmnan nature ; and applies, more- 
over, in full force to the theories which it is proposed 
to substitute in its place. Do men dispute less about 
them ? Let the history of the ever-varying theories 
of Deism, and those of Pantheism, Atheism, and Secu- 
larism answer. And even if men be resolved, be- 
cause there are these diflSculties everywhere, to have no 
religion at all, they do not escape similar dilemmas, or 
rather they double them : not to mention, that it will 
not avail one in a million ; for if the facts of all history 
prove any one thing, it is that man is so constituted 
that he will have some religion, and the only question 
is what. 

The helpless condition of Deism, in its many forms, 
we have already seen in the fourth section ; its inco- 
herent gabble or its dread silence on those problems in 
which man feels he must have something other than 
ever-varying guesses or mysterious shakes of the head ; 
and its endless discords even in the little sphere in 

♦ Eclipse of Faith, pp. 324 — 327, 
V 4 
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which it professedly dogmatises. It is simply destruo 
tive; it constructs nothing ; its promises, indeed^ are large^ 
but it never fulfils them. It is always just going to 
prove ; always in the paulo-post fixture tense. Mean- 
time it contents itself with the more easy task of 
laughing at and deriding the attempts of Christianity to 
do what- it leaves undone. It has only two faults, as 
some one said to the man who wished to borrow his 
donkey, — ^^ He is very hard to be caught, and when you 
have caught him, why — he is good for nothing." 

Before the young Christian yields to those who 
summon him to surrender his faith, I think he is justi- 
fied in asking a proof (the more rigid tiiat they renounce 
all authority) of some one of those many theories of 
God, man, and the universe, which they propose for 
his acceptance. In default of that — and I think it 
will be long before he will get it, — the Christian, pre- 
vious to being reduced even to a preliminary scepticism, 
may fairly demand a demonstration of tiiose principles 
by which so many modem Deists attempt summarily to 
set aside tiie claims of Christianity. 

For example ; it is confidently proclaimed by many of 
them that a miracle is impossible ; this is proved, in the 
progress of modem science, so they say. Strauss avov)^ 
edly^ and very many modem opponents of Christianity, 
tacitly assume this principle ; that is, they reduce every 
thing to the uniformities of present experience, and then 
decide, of course easily enough, that what ex professo 
presents phenomena at variance with that experience, is 
to be rejected. Having laid It down as an axiom that 
a miracle is impossible^ Christianity, of course, must be 
false ; and the only wonder is, that any body who be- 
lieves this should enter Into criticism at all to refute its 
historic claims, or to prove that what was impossible 
per se was not very probable In any other way. 
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It is in vain to reason in this way until the impos^ 
sihility of miracles^ which is so often assiuned, has been 
distinctly proved ; and then, no doubt, Strauss and his 
followers may dispense with every other argument alto- 
gether. But theuy it is well to remind the Deist that 
when it is proved that we must take the uniformities of 
present experience as an invariable standard; — that we 
must assume that nature never varies, never has varied, 
never will vary beyond the limits of present experience ; 
— that the antecedents and consequents we see now have 
always followed, and will always follow, one another; — 
I say it is well to remind him then that the inferences 
Harrington points out in the discussion on " Miracles " * 
fairly open on us; that the origination of the present 
system, or, in fact, any condition of things at variance 
with our present experience, becomes an absurdity. 
Every immediately preceding generation — the men of 
yesterday, the day before that, and so on, ad infinitum 
— have as much reason to argue in the same manner as 
we do; and there is left nothing for us but a blank 
Atheism or an equally blank Pantheism, ^^ with an 
eternal recurrence of similar phenomena or an eternal 
succession of finite cycles of similar phenomena." K 
these, and such like consequences, follow not, I invite 
the Deist to a refutation of Harrington's conclusions on 
the supposition of the impossibility of miracles. 

But the whole reasoning of those who thus appeal to 
present uniform experience, is really one of those falla- 
cies against which Bacon cautioned the world so many 
years ago ; and the philosophers who urge it belong to 
that class who, as Socrates says, " will not believe any 
thing but what they can see with their own eyes or 
press between their fingers." A severe examination of 

* Eclipse. Miracles, pp. 245—281. 
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wliatever is at variance with the inductions of a wide 
present experience, — a rigid sifting of the evidence, 
is no doubt necessary; but to decide, absolutely and 
^ priori^ that that cannot be true which is not con- 
formable to it, so far from being worthy of the Baconian 
philosophy, is worthy only of those New Zealand phi- 
losophers who, when their countryman, Duaterra, hav- 
ing visited England, told them that the Europeans had 
quadrupeds so large that they could carry a man enor- 
mous distances in a day, and with incredible swiftness, 
imanimously voted him a liar. They had never seen 
an animal larger than a pig — that was the ** uniformity " 
of their experience, — and hence their hasty inference ; 
some ^^put their fingers in their ears and begged lie 
would let them hear no more of his lies ; " others, — ex- 
perimental philosophers, no doubt, — gave a very satis- 
factory proof that the informant lied, by attempting to 
ride the said pigs, and as they rolled off upon the sand, 
asked *^how it was possible to believe what was so 
plainly contrary to all experience ? " There, reader, in 
the New Zealand savage, rolling off his pig, you have a 
lively image of him who argues that a miracle is impos- 
sible, because, as he avows, in the whole circle of his 
very wide experience, and in the whole course of his 
butterfly existence, he really never saw one ! Of course 
the answer is, *^My friend, I really never said you 
Aarf." All ages and the wide universe become to these 
philosophers just what his little island and his pigs were 
to the ignorant savage. 

Again ; some folks tell us that an external authorita- 
tive revelation of moral and spiritual truth from God is 
impossible to man. I do not scruple to call it, after the 
reasonings both in "The Eclipse of Faith" and the 
present volume, one of the shallowest theories which 
a shallow metaphysics ever attempted to impose on 
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mankind But, at all events, the Christian, before he 
renounces his faith on any such a priori theory, is at 
least justified in demanding a rigid demonstration of it. 

Similarly ; he is often told that prophecy is incredible ; 
and that if a prophecy seem to be minutely accordant 
with the facts it predicts, that is itself proof that it was 
composed after the event, and is history and not prO' 
phecy ! Strauss applies this canon without a thought of 
proving it : and Mr. Newman often follows him.* Of 
course it is easy to prove anything at this rate, for the 
critic cannot miss his conclusion ; if God has given a 
prophecy, it will be of course fulfilled ; and then if it 
has been fulfilled, it is ipso facto proof that it could not 
have been prophecy! so that God will have confuted 
the prophecy by literally fulfilling it I 

Now I say that the Christian is warranted in demand- 
ing, not a free and easy assimiption of these *^ high h 
priorV^ methods of confuting the claims of Christianity, 
but a rigid proof of them. Let them be proved, and it 
will be unnecessary to say another word on the subject ; 
and the only wonder is, that authors like Strauss should 
have thought it worth while to write a syllable, with 
such postulata, except to prove them. Instead of that 
they assume them, and then, of course, easily prove 
that miracles and prophecy are Incredible, — for they 
are incredible; — God, it appears, having established 
Perso-Median laws of the universe, the first of which is, 
that it is illegal for Him ever after to have anything to 
do with them ! The Christian is justified in expecting, 
for any such assumptions, not conjectures nor dog- 
matism, but the most severe proof. 

There is a third thing which the Christian is justified 
in demanding of those who summon him to surrender 

* Phases, p. 1.30, 131, 2nd ed. 
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his faith ; but a word or two first. He will often be 
told in these days of the " unmanageable and intract- 
able" character of the Christian evidences. Now he 
must not forget the still more " unmanageable and in- 
tractable character" of the hopelessly discordant theories 
which he is so pleasantly invited to choose amongst in- 
stead of Christianity ; nor that man^ on a thousand sub- 
jects, may have suflScient evidence to determine him, 
though it will vary much in different individuals, and be 
comparatively superficial even in the most profound. It 
is just so with the Christian evidences ; they are varied 
and complicated, and deep enough to engage and reward 
the efforts of the most comprehensive and the subtlest 
mind ; and they often have done so. They are also simple 
enough, as regards their great outlines, to satisfy every 
man that investigates them with sincerity. The little 
tract of Whately, on the Christian Evidences, contains 
enough within its paper covers to baffle the efforts of 
Infidelity ; for it states the great facts on which Chris- 
tianity has been, and is, received in the world. But the 
point to which I wished to call attention is this, — that, 
at all events, the Christian is justified in asking a suffi- 
cient — at least a plausible — account of the origin and 
success of Christianity from those who impugn it. How 
little they are likely to give that^ considering the ludi- 
crous contradictions and the self-refutative character of 
the hypotheses which have been hitherto invented, may 
be seen by any one who will read " The Dilemmas of 
an Infidel Neophyte" in '' The Eclipse of Faith." 

The position of Christianity, in relation to the objec- 
tions that may be urged against it, is very different from 
that of all the forms of Deism, Not only has it always 
its mass of positive evidence to appeal to, but that evi- 
dence is ever accumulating. 

Nor will the young Christian hesitate, if wise, to draw 
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from the past a happy augury for the future, and sustain 
his faith by the omens derived from the failure of so 
many predictions of Infidelity. Whether the Scripture 
prophecies be true or not, certainly the predictions of 
our opponents have been false. We hear no more of 
many of the objections which towards the middle and 
close of the last century were so prematurely urged 
against the truth of the Bible. We hear little now of 
the inferences from the prodigious astronomical cycles of 
India or China, the immense antiquity of Egyptian 
dynasties, the clear confutations of the Bible which 
lurked in yet imdeciphered hieroglyphics ! Enough has 
been disproved to show the precarious nature of such 
hasty theories, while many of the assumed facts, being 
found to be utterly false, are already transferred to the 
other side of the ledger. Similarly the history of the 
New Testament — the Acts especially — has been found 
to be more accurate in proportion as the records of 
classic antiquity have been more diligently studied, or 
new fragments of them recovered. God seems to be 
even now enabling us to throw fresh lights on the 
history of the Old Testament, by unlocking the archives 
of Time, and revealing documents on stone and marble 
deposited, more securely than those in any museiuns, 
in the mounds of ancient Nineveh. Nor need we doubt 
that many of the lost fragments of more perishable 
human records may yet be dragged from secure lurking 
places where God has hidden them, to silence for ever 
many controversies, which have filled volumes with con- 
jecture and fable. The facts which appear to have been 
destroyed by Time, Time may effectually restore. The 
convulsions which covered Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and seemed to entomb so many glories of ancient art, 
and destroy so many records of ancient history, did, in 
fact, but embalm them. They were buried only to be 
restored by a glorious resurrection. 
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It 18 most instructive to consider how many predic- 
tions of the enemies of Christianity between Julian and 
Strauss have ignominiously fsuled. Take, for example^ 
the boasted historic discrepancies and asserted ** immo- 
ralities*' to be found in the Bible, !Many of them have 
been reiterated by all infidel writers from the earliest 
times till now. Many of them are just the same in the 
** Phases " of Mr. Newman, in the *^ Age of Reason ** of 
Thomas Paine, in Bolingbroke, in Celsus. As a fact^ 
the objections do not prevail against the persuasion 
which the New Testament somehow inspires, that it is 
history, and true history, not fiction nor a lie. ** If the 
Bible," says Paine, *^ perish, from an exposure of the 
absurdities and errors which fill it, mind, it is not my 
fault." Poor soul ! — " 'Tis stKty years since ; " and in 
that time, the Bible has found its way into scores of new 
languages and dialects of man, Christianity has dotted 
over the earth with its missionary stations, schools, and 
churches, and now presents a picture of unwonted ac- 
tivity of propagandism in nearly every community that 
professes it ! 

Since that time, the machinery of modem Missions 
and Bible Societies has been set in motion ; since that 
time, the family of nations professing Christianity have 
attained an enormous expansion of power and popula- 
tion, and are plainly destined to exercise a preponderant 
dominion in the earth ; while even among these, those are 
far, far foremost in the race of science, wealth) commer- 
cial activity, which most reverence the statute-book of 
Christianity, and are most eager to promote her triumph ; 
almost these alone now colonise — their hives alone 
swarm.* Since that time the teeming millions of India 

* No doubt there are a multitude of causes which tend to produce 
differences among nations ; but it is hardly possible for an inductive 
philosopher to ponder the facts above mentioned without suspecting that 
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have been subjected to British sway and to British 
influence ; and now the yet more populous China * is 

Christianity has some vital connection with them. Either she tends, 
by her direct and indirect influence, to create and evolve the elements 
of national activity and greatness, or receives them by donation from 
Heaven for some purposes subsidiary to her designs. The Christian 
will have little difficulty in believing both ; that, if loved and cherished, 
she will create power and is dowered with it ; nor, if her claims be well 
founded, is it wonderful that those nations which, in any tolerable 
measure, use their energies, and devote their hearts to her enterprise, 
should be permitted to 

" Share the triumph and partake the gale.** 

But it is the easiest thing in the world (though the experim ent may 
be a costly one) for Englishmen to bring the matter to a tolerable test. 
AU they have to do is to be persuaded by our modern infidels to aban- 
don Christianity, and suffer its institutions to go to decay ; to shut up 
churches, chapels, and sunday-schools ; demolish bible societies and 
missionary societies ; substitute for the Bible one or other or a dozen of 
the panaceas which philosophic quackery is ever providing for the re- 
generation of the world, and especially that ludicrous thing called "Secu- 
larism,** — which promises us the annihilation of the Deity, and the 
apotheosis of man ; or rather, the extinction of one infinite God, and the 
creation of eight hundred millions of petty impotent " divinities,*' in- 
stead ! England, at least, may then soon learn whether or not there 
be any vital connection between Christianity and national prosperity ; 
and whether, in abjuring the Bible, her best bower anchor has not 
parted. Lamentable as the result of such an experiment might be, 
it might possibly be as instructive to the world as her past history. 
But Heaven grant that she may never be fool enough to try it ! 

* It is too early for a sober man to speculate about the stupendous 
revolution in China, its character, or its results. I am stating facts, and 
wish to keep to them. But at all events we see thus much ; that almost 
without human effort, in comparison with the effects, that mysterious 
book the Bible — coming into partial contact with the venerable and 
seemingly impregnable superstitions of China, and subjected, as might 
be expected, to all sorts of corruptions by the contact, — has had 
no inconsiderable share in producing the most wonderful revolution the 
world has yet seen, — in shaking and rocking that empire which was 
apparently "barred and bolted** for ever against all external influence ; 
to whose apparently invincible and immutable prejudices, enshrined in 
the mysterious hieroglyphics of an almost inaccessible language. Infi- 
delity had so often pointed as laughing to scorn the efforts of Chris- 
tianity ! Mingled with much folly, wickedness, and superstition, the 
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opening its jealous gates to the incursions of advancing 
Christendom. Never did Infidelity choose a more luck- 
less moment for uttering its prediction, that poor Chris- 
tianity is about to die ; never was there a moment when 
its disciples could more confidently repeat the invoca- 
tion of the sublimest genius that ever consecrated itself 
to sacred song, when, celebrating the events of his time, 
he '* snatched up an ungamished present of thank offer- 
ing " before he took his " harp, and sang his elaborate 
song to generations:" **Come forth from thy royal 
chambers, O prince of all the kings of the earth ; put on 
the visible robes of thy imperial majesty ; take up that 
unlimited sceptre which thy Almighty Father hath be- 
queathed thee ; for now the voice of thy bride calls thee, 
and all creatures sigh to be renewed ! " 

Sixty years before Tom Paine, Bolingbroke and so 
many more had reiterated the very same historic and 
** moral " objections, and predicted that belief in the 
Old and New Testament could not resist the effects of 
the revival of literature and the progress of science. 
How readily such ratiocinations may be set aside even 
by a sceptic, may be easily shown in the following little 
dialogue, where the reader may perhaps recognise the 
traces of an old acquaintance. 

" May I ask to look into your book?" said a young 
man of about thirty years of age, to a fellow-traveller 
who had just laid one down. 

" Certainly," said the other, with a smile, handing 
to him an abridged edition of Strauss, which I under- 
stand has been rather widely circulated among the class 
of intelligent artisans, — " It is a little book which will 

emancipation of 340 millions from the deepest idolatry and debasement 
must needs be ; but the fact remains, that this ancient empire is shaken, 
and that the Bible (however imperfectly known) has been a most effi- 
cient instrument in the change. 
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soon demolish Christianity. It shows, clear as the day, 
that the Gospels, instead of being fact, are full of con- 
tradictions ; and no more worthy of being regarded as 
history than Mother Hubbard's tale." 

The young man looked indifferent, — perhaps felt so. 
The other went on. 

** It is a cheap edition of that inmiortal writer Strauss, 
who, at the early age of twenty-eight, exploded for ever 
the historical character of Christianity, which had so 
long imposed on the world." 

The young man continued silent, but seemed a little 
amused. 

What do you say to that?" said the other. 
Why, I was only thinking," replied the young 
man with an air of great simplicity, *^ if the Gospek 
are so full of contradictions, as you say, that it is 
strange these should not have been pointed out long 
ago ; and that it was left for the promising young gen- 
tleman of twenty-eight to discover them to the world, 
eighteen hundred years after they were written I What 
fools mankind must have been ! " 

" You are mistaken, my friend," said the admirer of 
Strauss, who found the temptation to display a little of 
his learning irresistible, — *^ In the earliest ages, Celsus, 
Porphyry, and others" — the young man looked very 
ignorant of these learned names, — "pointed out many 
of these contradictions and discrepancies; many njore 
were pointed out and insisted upon by the great deistical 
writers of England, — by Bolingbroke and Tindal, and 
Toland and Collins, and many more ; and again in France 
and Germany, by Voltaire, and Wieland and Lessing. 
No, no: the contradictions were too palpable to be 
eighteen hundred years in being found out. It would 
be more correct to say, that many of them have been 
discovered and exposed for near eighteen hundred years." 

o 
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The young man seemed overwhelmed with such a 
catalogue of great names, 

"Why," continued the other, flattering himself, I 
think, that he had made an impression by all this learn- 
ing on his ignorant hearer^ — " So little truth, sir, is 
there in your observation, that a celebrated French 
author, Quinet, has said that there is, perhaps, hardly a 
single objection in Strauss but what had been repeatedly 
urged before ; and if that is not literally true, it is cer- 
tainly not far from the truth." • 

I was wondering whether the young man would see 
that our infidel friend was fast demolishing, in his eager- 
ness to show his own erudition, the reputation of the 
** wonderful young man of eight and twenty," and re- 
ducing him to a retailer of other men's criticisms. 

But he took another and a more effectual way 
of retort. He said, with great simplicity, '* I do not 
doubt in the least, sir, that it is all just as you say ; 
and therefore I conclude, from the argument with which 
you began — namely, that, as the Gospels must be 
given up on the discovery of such notorious contradic- 
tions, and, as you now say, that they have been discovered 
for many hundreds of years, — I say, I conclude that the 
Gospels were given up long ago, and have not been 
believed for many hundred years. I am sorry, however, 
upon my word, for the promising young man you men- 
tion. He had not, it seems, a fair chance of doing much ; 
he has been saying, it appears, things which other people 
have said before him, and what you say he vnll do miLst 
have been already done ! " 

Our acquaintance looked a little perplexed, but he 
evidently began to think the chances of conversion 
diminished, and that the young man was not such a 
simpleton as he had at first taken him for. 
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'^ Why," said he, " the exposures of the contradictions 
in the Gospels ought to have led mankind to reject them 
long ago, — no doubt of that; it is certain, however, 
that they have not rejected them." 

" Ah ! " then said the young man, ^' I am afraid, if men 
have been such blockheads as to be imposed upon in 
spite of such clear proofs as you mentioned a little while 
ago, they will very likely be still imposed upon. I am 
afraid the world is too great a fool to be mended by the 
promising ^ young man of eight and twenty.'" 

" And I tell you," said the other, with some vehe- 
mence, " that Christianity, since Strauss's work, is not 
worth a hundred years' purchase." 

" Pray how long is it since this wonderful work 
was first published?" 

Only five and twenty years ago," said the other. 
About a quarter of the century is gone," said the 
young man, very quietly. ^* It is high time that Chris- 
tianity should look about it. But I do not see that the 
book has made much impression at present. I am afraid 
people will still be as stupid as they were in the days 
of those other gentlemen you mentioned — Bolingbroke 
and the rest. I am almost afraid that you must say, 
like the prophet, * Who hath believed our report?'" 

" Nevertheless, you will see it is as I say." 

^* Well, * seeing is believing,' no doubt of that ; and we 

shall see what we shall see : but it is clear you cannot 

trust to any thing else than seeing ; for, as gentlemen of 

your opinion have been disappointed so often in past 

ages, and so many promises have come to nothing, 

owing to the wonderful stupidity of mankind, who will 

believe these Gospels in spite of * the contradictions they 

contaip,' — why, the same thing may occur again for 

aught I can see." 

o 2 
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'* I only know,*' oud the other, '* that the Faith which 
Christians tell us thej are to exercise in the ultimate 
triumphs of Christianity, will be very necessary,'* 

" Both parties will require it," said the young man 
with a half laugh. " K I may judge by the rate of your 
past success in disabusing mankind of their strange de- 
lusion, ag^nst which persecution and argument, criti- 
cism and wit, have been so often used in v^, I think 
you will require at least as much * faith and patience' 
as the Christian talks about. But you seem to have 
got the first, if the last will but hold out. I almost 
tiiink," he continued, *'you will need an exhortation 
similar to that to the Christians, to be addressed to you, 
— * Therefore, beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, im- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of* — Celsus, 
BoHngbroke, and Strauss ; — only I fear it will end 
differently — * forasmuch as your labour will always be ' 
in vain in the name of Celsus, BoHngbroke, and Strauss ! ** 

I found it difficult to keep my countenance at this 
solemn counsel. 

** Never mind," rejoined the other, '* we shall have a 
good alfy in the inconsistencies, and follies, and wicked- 
ness of Christians themselves. They are always preach- 
ing the excellence of their ethical code, but they do not 
practise it over much." 

There is something in tkaty^ said his opponent. 

For my part, I have always considered the incon- 
sistencies of Christians themselves enough to ruin 
them." 

The other seemed pleased with this admission, and 
went on in a hearty tirade against the inconsistencies of 
Christians. 

" I agree with you — I quite agree with you," said 
the yoimg man, with a smile. ** You can hardly say 
imything too strong of them in that respect." 
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The other, thus encouraged, proceeded to declare 
that the monstrous doctrines and abuses of the corrupt 
forms of Christianity were enough to ruin any cause. 

The other still assented. "But," said he, **they 
have not dissipated this illusion." 

*^ No," said the other ; " but they ought to have 
done it." 

" Ah ! " then replied his opponent, " I fear that instead 
of giving legitimate hopes, the argument ought to have 
rather the contrary effect. You see how stupid man- 
kind are ! Not even what you so curiously call your 
best ally — that is, the vices and corruptions of distorted 
Christianity — can cure them. There is more work, 
my good sir, for faith and patience. You ought to pray 
Heaven that Christians may not exemplify the virtues 
they profess to love ; or else, having been, in fact, in- 
vincible even with their follies and vices, your cause 
will be absolutely hopeless ! " 

" Joke on," said the other, who did not much relish 
this turn ; '^ but it will all come in time you will see." 

*^ I doubt whether I shall live long enough," inter- 
jected the sceptic. 

'* Why now," resumed his antagonist, *' they talk of 
the Evidences, and such stuff. How can the common 
people judge of the Evidences? — how can they enter 
into the question of various readings, and Alexandrian 
and Vatican manuscripts, and Syriac, and Hebrew, and 
Greek criticism, and all that farrago of learned non- 
sense, which they are told establishes the truth of 
Christianity ? " 

*^ I dare say not," said the other carelessly ; " I sup- 
pose they receive the results of the 'learned' investi- 
gations when they cannot follow them ; but it is clear 
they do believe in spite of not being able to foUow 

them." 

o 3 
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** Aye," replied the other, " but when they come to 
understand that manuscripts are not to be trusted, or 
that the Greek won't bear this, and the Hebrew won't 
bear that ; that there is one critic for this various read- 
ing, and another for that ; that ** — 

" How ! " returned the sceptic, laughing ; ** you do 
not surely think they will be better able to understand 
learned refutations of nonsense than learned demonstra- 
tions of nonsense ! Or does it seem to you that if I cannot 
read Syriac or Greek, when I am told that it means 
so and so, I can read it and understand it when I 
am told that it does not mean so and so ? No, no ; the 
question of the destruction of Christianity will not be 
decided by this * clishmaclaver' of what, if unintelligible 
on the one side, must be to the mass equally unintel- 
ligible on the other. As far as these learned matters 
go, the bulk of the common people will be led by other 
considerations ; by arguments they can appreciate ; and 
as regards what they do not understand, they will be 
decided just as they now are and must be — by the 
weight of authority derived from the presumed learning, 
known zeal, and character of those who tell them that 
things are so and so. Besides, if this sort of argument 
were sufficient, it ought to have exploded Christianity 
Centuries ago ; for, by your own confession, there has 
been no lack of such topics. There has been enough of 
citation and counter-citation, manuscript against manu- 
script, and learned nonsense against yet more learned 
nonsense ; but you see it does not answer the purpose 
either with thousands of the learned, or millions of the 
ignorant. No, no; but I could tell you how," half 
sinking his voice to a whisper — ^^you mat/ explode 
Christianity." 

The other became all attention. 

*^ Try the positive side," said he. " Construct some 
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system better than the New Testament, and agree about 
it. Exemplify it far more perfectly than the incon- 
sistent Christians have done. Let it be expressed, too, 
and illustrated in such forms — so resplendent with 
genius, and so attractive with the graces of imagination 
and sensibility, — that it shall throw into the shade those 
gospels which, upon my word, are the things which 
principally do the mischief. Only be cautious," con- 
tinued he, with a slight smile ; ^^ if you appeal, as per- 
haps you must, to the creations of imagination, don^t do 
the thing so perfectly as to deceive the people into the 
belief that the embodiments of fiction are true history, 
as you believe to have been the case with the Evange- 
lical narrations — or the last error will be worse than 
the first ! " 

It is surprising how little of the sceptic's arguments 
a Christian could, in such a case, object to ; but, to be 
sure, it all depends on infidel premises — the prophecies 
of the speedy destruction of Christianity ! But I must 
not give any more of any such dialogues, or eke, having 
been suspected of" Paganism" by one, and half suspected 
of " Atheism '* by a second, I shall perhaps be mistaken 
for a " sceptic " by a third. 

This inveteracy of belief in what, if false, must be the 

most prodigious of 2ii\ fables or falsehoods y does not cling 

to any other myth or lie. Niebuhr has not to do his work 

twice — if indeed he ever had to do it once, as regards 

the pure fiction of the history he explored. Whether 

any one really believed, for centuries before he wrote, 

that Romulus was suckled by a wolf, and Numa met his 

divine Egeria in the sacred groves, may be questioned, 

but assuredly no one believes it now. Osiris and Isis, 

Jupiter and Juno, Venus and Bacchus, Thor and Odin, 

are killed but once ; man looks contemptuously on, and 

no one tries to save them. Myths innumerable have 

o 4 
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been scattered by advancing knowledge and civifisation ; 
they often yield even to external influences, never resist 
internal light. Yet these myths of the New Testament 
— it is strangely provoking ! — are always being killed 
and always living again ! Age after age, in the very 
bosom of Christianity, adversaries appear who again and 
again repeat the same story of the same '' historic incre- 
dibilities," and make no progress. They are confronted 
by men fully their equals in all respects, who tell them 
that they are egregiously mistaken. Generation after 
generation of the opponents of Christianity, with their 
books, go to the bottom and are forgotten, and men still 
obstinately believe the New Testament true, its mira- 
cles facts, and its doctrines divine 1 You will say, 
"and have not their adversaries gone too?" Very 
likely ; but that which the one attacked and the other 
defended remains ; it still goes forth with its many voices 
in all languages of the earth, *' conquering and to con- 
quer." Nor can I forget that such is the interest 
attached to the Bible that its defenders are often still 
read when its assailants are utterly forgotten. Butler 
and Paley, Watson and Chalmers still live, though 
Tindal and Chubb, and Thomas Paine rest undisturbed 
in their dust. ** And will ' The Eclipse ' not be for- 
gotten too ? " I fancy I hear the reader archly ask. To 
be sure, I answer, and welcome ; but if it last as long 
as the '^Phases," — and it cannot well be more ephemeral, 
— I shall be content. 

I almost wish that the Deistical literature was not so 
hopelessly covered with oblivion as it is ; it would show 
how long, how often, and how passionately have been 
urged the greater part of those "historic and moral 
difiiculties " which are so frequently paraded in our day, 
as if they were absolute novelties. 

Again ; if the Christian is told, as he is very frequently 
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told now-a-days (and especially by Mr. Newman), that 
our "logic" is inconsistent with the "logic" of Apostles; 
and that unless we could renounce our " logic," it is in 
vain to attempt to resuscitate their '^ faith," he will 
do well to smile at such assumptions, and say that 
our "logic" is that of Butler, Newton, Bacon, Clarke, 
Robert Hall, Paley, Chalmers, and a host more who 
have not deemed the " logic " of " Apostolic times " 
incompatible with any ** logic " of our own. As to 
this amusing presumption, he will be content to con- 
front it with the immense homage which minds of the 
first order have, not in barbarism, but amidst the highest 
culture, and in spite of the most strenuous opposition, 
deliberately paid, after the profoundest study, to the 
truth of Christianity. — Again; should he — though I 
think he will hardly be troubled there, — be challenged 
to surrender his faith on the ground of the superior 
practical results of some other system, — he need not 
be afraid to appeal to that test. Grievous as are the 
inconsistencies of Christians, I may leave it to his own 
conscience to determine that question. In the tendency 
to produce individual happiness, social well-being, 
philanthropic activity, — in efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of man, to succour the distressed, to " visit 
the fatherless and the widow," to be " eyes to the blind 
and feet to the lame," to " take the wings of the morn- 
ing and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth," in 
eager sympathy with the wretched outcasts of super- 
stition whom no man but the Christian cares for,— that 
faith is yet to be found which will at all sustain com- 
parison with Christianity. 

Of all religions Christianity is that, and that alone, 
which never will let the world slumber. No form of it 
is so corrupt as not to have internal energy enough to 
send forth its emissaries to the ends of the earth : men 
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who will endure all privations and face all perils to 
persuade the nations to embrace It. This, among many 
peculiarities which discriminate Christianity from other 
religions, is one of the most striking, and ought to 
excite deep reflection. . No other religious system mani- 
fests, or ever has manifested, this remarkable, this uni- 
form tendency. How would all Europe be astonished 
at the appearance of Mahometan MoUahs, or Hindoo 
Brahmins in London and Paris, sent to persuade us 
to embrace their religions. Not only have heathen 
religions never done this ; but the religion which cradled 
Christianity itself rather restrained than extended its 
benefits. Judaism received, but hardly welcomed pro- 
selytes. Christianity, on the other hand, addresses all 
^^ kindreds, people, nations, and tongues; " and has, in 
these our days especially, lifted up its voice in every 
clime, and is speaking the dialect of nearly every tribe 
of man. Nothing is more certain than that man will 
have some religion, and if none other makes conquests, 
and, as is too plain, Deism neither will nor can, it is 
tolerably certain that Christianity, whether true or 
false, is likely to reign. 

And let us not forget what Christianity is now doing ; 
it has (as just said) the power to do what no other reli- 
gion does, and what no form of Deism ever attempts to 
do ; — it has the power to render those who believe in it 
intensely anxious to make it trimnphant ; it sends its 
agents to the uttermost parts of the earth, and supports 
them there. And, by doing so, it has reclaimed barbarous 
tribes to civilisation — abolished their idolatry — fixed 
their language, and given them the elements of all art, 
literature, and civilisation in giving them the Bible ; 
for in the very process of giving that it gives them all 
these also. Only the other day, many of us saw from 
the remotest isles of Polynesia, a Samoan newspaper. 
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printed entirely by a race who, only a few years ago, 
were a set of naked savages, addicted to cannibalism and 
infanticide, and without the elements of a written lan- 
guage. The paper was printed in a style which (as 
an English printer truly said) would do no discredit 
to an English printing oflGice. Not only so ; but the 
same Christianity has the power of immediately inspir- 
ing those who receive it, again to aid in its further 
diflFusion, and to hand on the bright torch which has 
kindled the hallowed fire on their own hearths and 
altars. Only last year, I observed that nearly a tenth 
of the large revenues of one of our missionary societies 
was derived from the converts it had made — from New 
Zealanders, and Tahitians, and Hottentots, and Bech- 
uanas; and other societies were aided from similar 
sources in a similar proportion ! These simple facts are 
worth a thousand platform speeches. Let our Deistical 
*^ magicians " do the like by their enchantments. No, 
they can talk, and write (as Harrington says) " book- 
revelations against book-revelatiori," and dream their 
many-coloured, ever-impracticable dreams of human 
regeneration, and that is all. Till Deism does some- 
thing more, Christianity has not much to fear from it. 

And here. Reader, a hearty farewell. May It be long 
before we meet again; never, I trust, in connection 
with any personal controversy. May we meet at last, 
and Mr. Newman with us, on those peaceful shores on 
which these storms never beat; where the *^ tented 
field " as well of hostile polemics as of hostile armies is 
unknown ; where the weapons of *^ spiritual " as well as 
physical ^^ warfare " shall be exchanged for implements 
of peace, — to gather in the eternal harvest of wisdom 
and joy and love. 

And now let me make one little request. I have 
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been5 as I thinks rather injuriously assailed ; and what 
is more5 that which millions as well as myself deem 
most sacred^ has also been most injuriously assailed. 
If in the heat of a necessarily hasty* composition, I 
have written anything which seems unworthy of the 
cause of Him whose claims I seek, however feebly, to 
advocate, then all I ask of you is, — Be Just; lay 
the blame on me^ and blame me as much as you will ; 
but be just to Him who cannot be answerable for the 
offences of his disciples, since if they obeyed his pre- 
cepts and imitated his example, they never could thus 
offend. And, at all events, believe this — for it is the 
simple truth — that if the thought of Him has not 
done all it ought, it has done something ; I have sup- 
pressed many, as I think, most deserved sarcasms, 
which sprang into my mind in the ardour of compo- 
sition, and have struck out many more which had 
flowed from my pen; and I have done both mainly 
from the recollection of Him. 

* The second edition of the *' Phases ** appeared in August last. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. KEWMAN'S CHAPTER ON THE 
" MORAL PERFECTION OF CHRIST." 

I- 

" I HAVE been asserting, that he who believes Jesus to be a 
mere man, ought at once to believe his moral excellence 
finite and comparable to that of other men ; and, that our 
judgment to this effect cannot be reasonably overborne by 
the ^ universal consent' of Christendom. Thus far we are 
dealing a priori^ which here fully satisfies me : in such an 
argument I need no a posteriori evidence to arrive at my 
own conclusion. Nevertheless, I am met by taunts and 
clamour, which are not meant to be indecent, but which to 
my feeling are such. My critics point triumphantly to the 
four gospels, and demand that I will make a personal attack 
on a character which they revere, even when they know 
that I cannot do so without giving great offence. Now, if 
any one were to call my old schoolmaster, or my old parish- 
priest, a perfect and universal Model, and were to claim 
that I would entitle him Lord, and thinh of him as the only 
true revelation of God; should I not be at liberty to say, 
without disrespect, that ^ I most emphatically deprecate such 
extravagant claims for him?* Would this justify an out- 
cry, that I will publicly avow what I judge to be his defects 
of character, and will prove to all his admirers that he was 
a sinner lihe other men ?* Such a demand would be thought, 
I believe, highly unbecoming and extremely unreasonable. 
May not my modesty, or my regard for his memory, or my 
unwillingness to pain his family, be accepted as sufficient 

* The original not in italics. 
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reasons for silence? or would any one scofBngly attribute 
my reluctance to attack him, to my conscious inability to 
make good my case against his being * Grod manifest in the 
flesh?' Now what, if one of his admirers had written 
panegjrrical memorials of him ; and his character, therein 
described, was so faultless, that a stranger to him was not 
able to descry any moral defect whatever in it ? Is such a 
stranger bound to believe him to be the Divine Standard of 
morals, unless he can put his finger on certain passages of 
the book which imply weaknesses and faults? And is it 
insulting a man, to refuse to worship him ? I utterly pro- 
test against every such pretence. As I have an infinitely 
stronger conviction that Shakespeare was not in intellect 
divinely and unapproachably perfect, than that I can cer- 
tainly point out in him some definite intellectual defect ; as, 
moreover, I am vastly more sure that Socrates was morally 
imperfect, than that I am able to censure him rightly ; so 
also, a disputant who concedes to me that Jesus is a mere 
man, has no right to claim that I will point out some moral 
flaw in him, or else acknowledge him to be a Unique Un- 
paralleled Divine Soul. It is true, I do see defects, and very 
serious ones, in the character of Jesus, as drawn by his dis- 
ciples ; but I cannot admit that my right to disown the pre- 
tensions made for him turns on my ability to define his 
frailties. As long as (in common with my friend) I regard 
Jesus as a man, so long I hold with dogmatic and intense 
conviction the inference that he was morally imperfect, and 
ought not to be held up as unapproachable in goodness ; but 
I have, in comparison, only a modest belief that ' I am able 
to show his points of weakness." (Pp. 146-8.) 

IL 

** The argument of Jesus concerning the tribute to Caesar is 
so dramatic, as to strike the imagination and rest on the 
memory; and I know no reason for doubting that it has 
been correctly reported. The book of Deuteronomy (xvii. 
15.) distinctly forbids Israel to set over himself as king any 
who is not a native Israelite ; which appeared to be a reli- 
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gious condemnation of submission to Caesar. Accordingly, 
since Jesus assumed the tone of unlimited wisdom, some of 
Herod's party asked him whether it was lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar. Jesus replied, * Why tempt ye me, hypo- 
crites? Show me the tribute money.' When one of the 
coins was handed to him, he asked, ^ Whose image and 
superscription is this?' When they replied, * Caesar's,' he 
gave his authoritative decision, * Render therefore to Caesar 
the things that are CcBsar*s» 

" In this reply not only the poor and uneducated, but many 
likewise of the rich and educated, recognise * majesty and 
sanctity:' yet I find it hard to think that my strong-minded 
friend will defend the justness, wisdom, and honesty of it. 
To imagine that because a coin bears Caesar's head, therefore 
it is Caesar's property, and that he may demand to have as 
many of such coins as he chooses paid over to him, is puerile, 
and notoriously false. The circulation of foreign coin of 
every kind was as common in the Mediterranean then as 
now ; and everybody knew that the coin was the property 
of the holder, not of him whose head it bore. Thus the 
reply of Jesus, which pretended to be a moral decision, was 
unsound and absurd ; yet it is uttered in a tone of dictatorial 
wisdom, and ushered in by a grave rebuke, * Why tempt ye 
me, hypocrites ?' He is generally understood to mean, 
* Why do you try to implicate me in a political charge?' 
and it is supposed that he prudently evaded the question. 
I have indeed heard this interpretation from high Trinita- 
rians ; which indicates to me how dead is their moral sense 
in everything which concerns the conduct of Jesus. No 
reason appears why he should not have replied, that Moses 
forbad Israel voluntarily to place himself under a foreign 
king, but did not inculcate fanatical and useless rebellion 
against overwhelming power. But such a reply, which 
would haye satisfied a more commonplace mind, has in it 
nothing brilliant and striking. I cannot but think that 
Jesus shows a vain conceit in the cleverness of his answer ; 
I do not think it so likely to have been a conscious evasion. 
But neither does his rebuke of the questioners at all com- 
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mend itself to me. How can any man assume to be an 
authoritative teacher, and then claim that men shall not put 
his wisdom to the proof? "Was it not their duty to do so? 
And when, in result, the trial has proved the defect of his 
wisdom, did they not perform a useful public service ? In 
truth, I cannot see the Model Man in his rebuke. — Let not 
my friend say that the error was merely intellectual ; 
blundering self-sufficiency is a moral weakness." (Pp. 151-3.) 

III. 

" I MIGHT go into detail concerning other discourses, where 
error and arrogance appear to m^ combined. But, not to be 
tedious, in general I must complain that Jesus purposely 
adopted an enigmatical and pretentious style of teaching, un- 
intelligible to his hearers, and needing explanation in private. 
That this was his systematic procedure, I believe, because, 
in spite of the great contrast of the fourth gospel to the 
others, it has this peculiarity in common with them. Chris- 
tian divines are used to tell us that this mode was peculiarly 
instructive to the vulgar of Judaea ; and they insist on the 
great wisdom displayed in his choice of the lucid parabolical 
style. But in Matt. xiii. 10 — 15., Jesus is made confidentially 
to avow precisely the opposite reason, viz. that he desires 
the vulgar not to understand him, but only the select few to 
whom he gives private explanations. I confess I believe the 
Evangelist rather than the modern Divine. I cannot con- 
ceive how so strange a notion could ever have possessed the 
companions of Jesus, if it had not been true. If really this 
parabolical method had been peculiarly intelligible, what 
could make them imagine the contrary ? Unless they found 
it very obscure themselves, whence came th(} idea that it 
was obscure to the multitude ? As a fact, it is very obscure, 
to this day. There is much that I most imperfectly under- 
stand, owing to unexplained metaphor; as, ^ Agree with 
thine adversary quickly,' &c. &c. * Whoso calls his brother * 

* " I am acquainted with the interpretation, that the word Mord is not 
here Geeek, ue.yfoolj but is Hebrew, and means rebels which is stronger 
than Baca, silly fellow. This gives partial, but only partial relie£'^ 
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a fool^ is in danger of hell fire/ ' Every one must be salted 
with fire, and every sacrifice salted with salt. Have salt in 
yourselves, and be at peace with one another.' Now every 
man of original and singular genius has his own forms of 
thought ; in so far as they are natural, we must not com- 
plain, if to us they are obscure. But the moment affectation 
comes in, they no longer are reconcilable with the perfect 
character : they indicate vanity, and incipient sacerdotalism. 
The distinct notice that Jesus avoided to expound his 
parables to the multitude, and made this a boon to the privi- 
leged few ; and that without a parable he spake not to the 
multitude ; and the pious explanation, that this was a fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy, * I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter dark sayings on the harp,' persuade me that the im- 
pression of the disciples was a deep reality. And it is in 
entire keeping with the general narrative, which shows in 
him so much of mystical assumption. 

'^ Strip the parables of the imagery, and you find that some- 
times one thought has been dished up four or five times, and 
generally, that an idea is dressed into sacred grandeur. This 
mystical method made a little wisdom go a great way with 
the multitude ; and to such a mode of economising resources 
the instinct of the uneducated man betakes itself, when he is 
claiming to act a part for which he is imperfectly prepared." 
(Pp. 153, 154.) 

IV. 

" It is common with orthodox Christians to take for granted 
that unbelief of Jesus was a sin, and belief a merit, at a 
time when no rational grounds of belief were as yet public. 
Certainly, whoever asks questions with a view to prove 
Jesus, is spoken of vituperatingly in the gospels; and it 
does appear to me that the prevalent Christian belief is a 
true echo of Jesus's own feeling. He disliked being put to 
the proof. Instead of rejoicing in it, as a true and upright 
man ought — instead of blaming those who accept his pre- 
^tensions on too slight grounds — instead of encouraging full 
inquiry and giving frank explanations, he resents doubt, 

P 
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shuns everything that will test him^ is very obscure as to his 
own pretensions (so as to need probing and positive qaes- 
tions, whether he does or does not profess to be Messiah), 
and yet is delighted at all easy belief. When asked for 
miracles, he sighs and groans at the unreasonableness of it; 
yet does not honestly and plainly renounce pretension to 
miracle, as Mr. Martineau would, but leaves room for 
credit to himself for as many miracles as the credulous are 
willing to impute to him. It is possible that here the 
narrative is unjust to his memory. So far from being the 
picture of perfection, it sometimes seems to me the picture 
of a conscious and wilful impostor. His general character 
is too high for this ; and I therefore make deductions from 
the account. Still, I do not see how the present narrative 
could have grown up if he had been really simple and 
straightforward^ and not perverted by his essentially false 
position. Enigma and mist seem to he his element; and 
when I find his high satisfaction at all personal recognition 
and bowing before his individimlity, I almost doubt whether^ 
if one wished to draw the character of a vain and vacillating 
pretender, it would be possible to draw anything more to the 
purpose than this.* His general rule (before a certain date) 
is, to be cautious in public, but bold in private, to the fa- 
voured few. I cannot think that such a character, appearing 
now, would seem to my friend a perfect Model of a Man.** 
(Pp. 164, 155.) 

V. 

•* No precept bears on its face clearer marks of coming from 
the genuine Jesus, than that of selling all and following him. 
This was his original call to his disciples. It was enun- 
ciated authoritatively on various occasions. It is incorpo- 
rated with precepts of perpetual obligation, in such a way, 
that we cannot without the greatest violence pretend that he 
did not intend it as a precept to all his disciples. In Luke, 
xii. 22 — 40., he addresses the disciples collectively against 

* Italics not in the original. 
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Avarice ; and a part of the discourse is, ' Fear not, little 
flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have^ and give alms : provide your- 
selves bags that wax not old ; a treasure in the heavens that 

faileth not, &c Let your loins be girded about, and 

your lights burning,' &c. To say that he was not intending 
to teach a universal morality, is to admit that his precepts 
are a trap ; for they then mix up and confound mere con- 
tingent duties with universal sacred obligations, enunciating 
all in the same breath, and with the same solemnity. I can- 
not think that Jesus intended any separation. In fact, when 
a rich young man asked of him what he should do, that he 
might inherit eternal life, and pleaded that he had kept the 
ten commandments, but felt that to be insufficient, Jesus said 
unto him, ^ If thou wilt be perfect^ go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven :* 
so that the duty was not contingent upon the peculiarity of 
a man possessing apostolic gifts, but was with Jesus the 
normal path for all who desired perfection. When the 
young man went away sorrowing, Jesus moralised on it, 
saying, ^ How hardly shall a rich man enter into the king- 
dom of heaven :' which again shows that an abrupt renun- 
ciation of wealth was to be the general and ordinary method 
of entering the kingdom. Hereupon, when the disciples 
asked, ^ Lo I we have forsaken all, and followed thee : what 
shall we have therefore V Jesus, instead of rebuking 4heir 
self-righteousness, promised them as a reward, that they 
should sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. A precept thus systematically enforced, is illus- 
trated by the practice, not only of the twelve, but apparently 
of the seventy ; and what is stronger still, by the practice of 
the five thousand disciples after the celebrated days of the 
first Pentecost. There was no longer a Jesus on earth to 
itinerate with, yet the disciples, in the fervour of first love, 
obeyed his precept : the rich sold their possessions, and laid 
the price at the apostles' feet. 

" The mischiefs inherent in such a, precept rapidly showed 
themselves, and good sense corrected the error. But this 

p 2 
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very fact proves most emphatically that the precept was pre- 
apostolic, and came from the genuine Jesus; otherwise it 
could never have found its way into the gospels. It is un- 
deniable, that the first disciples^ by whose tradition alone we 
have any record of what Jesus taught, understood him to 
deliver this precept to all who desired to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven — all who desired to be perfect: why 
then are we to refuse belief, and remould the precepts of 
Jesus till they. please our own morality? This is not the 
way to learn historical fact. 

** That to inculcate religious beggary as the only form and 
mode of spiritual perfection, is fanatical and mischievous, 
even the Church of Rome will admit. Protestants uni- 
versally reject it as a deplorable absurdity ;— not merely 
wealthy bishops, squires, and merchants, but the poorest 
curates also. A man could not preach such doctrine in a 
Protestant pulpit without incurring deep reprobation and 
contempt; but when preached by Jesus, it is extolled as 
divine wisdom, — and disobeyed. 

" Now I cannot look on this as a pure intellectual error, 
consistent with moral perfection. A deep mistake as to the 
nature of such perfection seems to me inherent in the precept 
itself ; a mistake which indicates a moral unsoundness. The 
conduct of Jesus to 'the rich young man appears to me a 
melancholy exhibition of perverse doctrine, under an osten- 
tation of superior wisdom. The young man asked for bread, 
and Jesus gave him a stone. Justly he went away sorrow- 
ful at receiving a reply which his conscience rejected as 
false and foolish. But this is not all. Jesus was necessarily 
on trial, when any one, however sincere, came to ask ques- 
tions so deeply probing the quality of his wisdom as this : 
* How may I be perfect?' and to be on trial was always 
disagreeable to him. He first gave the reply, 'Keep the 
commandments ; ' and if the young man had been satisfied, 
and had gone away, it appears that Jesus would have been 
glad to be rid of him : for his tone is magisterial, decisive, 
and final. This, I confess, suggests to me, that the aim of 
Jesus was not so much to enlighten the young man, as to 
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stop his mouth, and keep up his own ostentation of om- 
niscience. Had he desired to enlighten him, surely no mere 
drj dogmatic command was needed, but an intelligent guid- 
ance of a willing and trusting soul. I do not pretend to 
certain knowledge in these matters. Even when we hear 
the tones of voice and watch the features, we often mistake. 
We have no such means here of checking the narrative. 
But the best general result which I can draw from the im- 
perfect materials, is what I have said." (Pp. 155-7.) 

VL 

" The time arrived at last when Jesus felt that he must 
publicly assert Messiahship ; and this was certain to bring 
things to an issue. I suppose him ' to have hoped that he 
was Messiah, until hope and the encouragement given him 
by Peter and others grew into a persuasion strong enough 
to act upon, but not always strong enough to still misgivings. 
I say, I suppose this ; but I build nothing on my supposition. 
I however see, that when he had resolved to claim Messiah- 
ship publicly, one of two results was inevitable, if that 
claim was ill-founded: — viz., either he must have become 
an impostor^ in order to screen his weakness ; or, he must 
have retracted his pretensions amid much humiliationy and 
have retired into privacy to learn sober wisdom,* From 
these alternatives there was escape only by deaths and upon 
death Jesus purposely rushed. 

'^ All Christendom has always believed that the death of 
Jesus was voluntarily incurred; and unless no man ever 
became a wilful martyr, I cannot conceive why we are to 
doubt the fact concerning Jesus. When he resolved to go 
up to Jerusalem, he was warned by his disciples of the 
danger ; but so far was he from being blind to it, that he 
distinctly announced to them that he knew he should suffer 
in Jerusalem the shameful death of a malefactor. On his 
arrival in the suburbs, his first act was, ostentatiously to 

* The original not in italics. 
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ride into the citj on an ass's colt in the midst of the accla- 
mations of the multitude, in order to exhibit himself as 
having a just right to the throne of David. Thus he gave 
a handle to imputations of intended treason. — He next 
entered the temple courts, where doves and lambs were sold 
for sacrifice, and — (I must say it to mj friend's amusement, 
and in defiance of his kind but keen ridicule,) committed a 
breach of the peace bj flinging with a whip those who 
trafficked in the area. By such conduct he undoubtedly 
made himself liable to legal punishment, and probably might 
have been publicly scourged for it, had the rulers chosen to 
moderate their vengeance. But he ^ meant to be prosecuted 
for treason, not for felony,' to use the words of a modem 
offender. He therefore commenced the most exasperating 
attacks on all the powerful, calling them hypocrites and 
whited sepulchres and vipers' brood ; and denouncing upon 
them the ' condemnation of hell.' He was successful. He 
had both enraged the rulers up to the point of thirsting for 
his life, and given colour to the charge of political rebellion. 
He resolved to die; and he died. Had his enemies con- 
temptuously let him live, he would have been forced to act 
the part of Jewish Messiah, or renounce Messiahship. 

'^ If any one holds Jesus to be not amenable to the laws of 
human morality, I am not now reasoning with such a one. 
But if any one claims for him a human perfection, then I 
say that his conduct on this occasion was neither laudable 
nor justifiable ; far otherwise. There are cases in which 
life may be thrown away for a great cause ; as when a leader 
in battle rushes upon certain death, in order to animate his 
own men ; but the case before us has no similarity to that. 
If our accounts are not wholly false, Jesus knowingly and 
purposely exasperated the rulers into a great crime, — the 
crime of taking his life from personal resentment. . • • K 
Jesus had been aiming in a good cause to excite rebellion, 
the mode of address which he assumed seems highly appro- 
priate ; and in such a calamitous necessity, to risk exciting 
murderous enmity would be the act of a hero : but as the 
account stands, it seems to me the deed of a fanatic* And 
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it is to me manifest that he overdid his attack, and failed to 
commend it to the conscience of his hearers. For up to 
this point the multitude was in his favour. He was no- 
toriously so acceptable to the many, as to alarm the rulers ; 
indeed the belief of his popularity had shielded him from 
prosecution. But after this fierce address he has no more 
popular support. At his public trial the vast majority judge 
him to deserve punishment, and prefer to ask free forgive- 
ness for Barabbas, a bandit who was in prison for murder. 
We moderns, nursed in an arbitrary belief concerning these, 
events, drink in with our first milk the assumption that 
Jesus alone was guiltless, and all the other actors in this 
sad afiair inexcusably guilty. Let no one imagine that I 
defend for a moment the cruel punishment which raw resent- 
ment inflicted on him. But though the rulers felt the rage 
of Vengeance, the people who had suffered no personal 
wrong were moved only by ill-measured Indignation. The 
multitude love to hear the powerful exposed and reproached 
up to a certain limit ; but if reproach go clearly beyond all 
that they feel to be deserved, a violent sentiment reacts on 
the head of the reviler : and though popular indignation (even 
when free from the element of selfishness) ill fixes the due 
measure of Punishment, I have a strong belief that it is 
righteous, when it pronounces the verdict Guilty. 

" Does my friend deny that the death of Jesus was wilfully 
incurred? The 'orthodox' not merely admits but maintain 
it. Their creed justifies it by the doctrine, that his death 
was a ' sacrifice ' so pleasing to Grod, as to expiate the sins 
of the world. This honestly meets the objections to self- 
destruction ; for how better could life be used, than by laying 
it down for such a prize ? But besides all other difficulties 
in the very idea of atonement, the orthodox creed startles us 
by the incredible conception, that a voluntary sacrifice of 
life should be unacceptable to God, unless offered by ferocious 
and impious hands. If Jesus had ' authority from the 
Father to lay down his life,' was he unable to stab himself 
in the desert, or on the sacred altar of the Temple, without 
involving guilt to any human being ? Did He, who is at 
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once *High Priest' and Victim, when *oflPering up himself* 
and * presenting his own blood unto God,' need any justifi- 
cation for using the sacrificial knife ? The orthodox view 
more clearly and unshrinkingly avotos, that Jesus d^be- 
rately goaded the wicked rulers into the deeper wickedness 
of murdering him ; but on my friend's view, that Jesus was 
no sacrifice, but only a Model man, his death is an un- 
relieved calamity. Nothing but a long and complete life 
could possibly test the fact of his perfection ; and the longer 
he lived, the better for the world." (Pp. 158-62.) 

VIL 

** I HAVE given more than enough indications of points in 
which the conduct of Jesus does not seem to me to have 
been that of a perfect man : how any one can think him a 
Universal Model, is to me still less intelligible. I might 
say much more on this subject. But I will merely add, 
that when my friend gives the weight of his noble testimony 
to the Perfection of Jesus, I think it is due to himself and 
to us that he should make clear what he means by this word 
* Jesus.' He ought to publish — (I say it in deep serious- 
ness, not sarcastically) — an expurgated gospel; for in truth 
I do not know how much of what I have now adduced from 
the gospel as facty he will admit to be fact. I neglect, he 
tells me, *a higher moral criticism,' which, if I rightly 
understand, would explode, as evidently unworthy of Jesus, 
many of the representations pervading the gospels : as, that 
Jesus claimed to be an oracular teacher, and attached spiritual 
life or death to belief or disbelief in this claim. My friend 
says, it is beyond all serious question what Jesus was : but 
his disbelief of the narrative seems to be so much wider than 
mine, as to leave me more uncertain than ever about it. If 
he will strike out of the gospels all that he disbelieves, and 
so enable me to understand what is the Jesus whom he 
reveres, I have so deep a sense of his moral and critical 
powers, that I am fully prepared to expect that he may 
remove many of my prejudices and relieve my objections : 
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but I cannot honestly say that I see the least probability of 
his altering my conviction, that in consistency of goodness 
Jesus fell far below vast numbers of his unhonoured dis- 
ciples." (Pp. 164, 165.) 

vni. 

(Referred to in Note, p. 180.) 

It is well said by Hume, that ** no priestly dogmas ever 
shocked common sense so much as the infinite divisibility of 
matter with its consequences.** He gives other examples of 
the similar insurmountable difficulties which beset us in 
every path of speculation. 

The true mode of dealing with objections, merely, to any 
conclusion, is well expressed by the sagacious Locke, the 
careful study of whose great work would guard many a young 
intellect from the chief dangers of the present day. " The 
way to find truth, as far as we are able to reach it in this 
our dark and short-sighted state, is to pursue the hypothesis 
that seems to us to carry with it the most light and con- 
sistency, as far as we can, without raising objections, or 
striking at those that come in our way, till we have carried 
our present principle as far as it will go, and given what 
light and strength wo can to all the parts of it. And when 
that is done, then to take into our consideration any objec- 
tions that lie against it Such is the weakness of 

our understandings, that, unless where we have clear de- 
monstration, we can scarce make out to ourselves any truth 
which will not be liable to some exception beyond our power 
wholly to clear it from ; and therefore, if upon that ground 
we are presently bound to give up our former opinion, we 
shall be in perpetual fluctuation, every day changing our 
minds, and passing from one side to another ; we shall lose 
all stability of thought, and at last give up all probable truths 
as if there were no such thing, or, which is not much better, 
think it indifferent which side we take The compa- 
rison of the evidence on both sides is the fairest way to 

search after truth, and the surest not to mistake on which 

* p 5 
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side she is. There is scarce any controversy which is not a 
full instance of this, and if a man will embrace no opinion 
but what he can clear from all difficulties, and remove all 
objections, I fear he will have but very narrow thoughts, 
and find very little that he shall assent to. What, then, will 
you say, shall he embrace that for truth which has improba- 
bilities in it that he cannot master ? This has a clear answer. 
In contradicting opinions, one must be true, that he cannot 
doubt ; which then shall he take ? That which is accom- 
panied Avith the greatest light and evidence, that which is 
freest from the grosser absurdities, though our narrow capa- 
cities cannot penetrate it on every side." — Lord King^s 
Life of Lockcy 4to. p. 315. 



On several of the important subjects touched in the pre- 
sent little volume the reader will find much valuable matter 
in the Course of **Bampton Lectures" for the year 1852, by 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
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The " Eclipse of Faith," within a year and a half after its appearance 
(May, 1852), was honoured by between thirty and forty notices of the 
press in England and America. I must gratefully acknowledge that my 
critics all had the sagacity to discern clearly enough the object of the 
book, and the candour, almost without exception, to do ample justice to 
the motives and sentiments of the writer. The great majority of them 
farther admitted, that whatever ridicule was cast on opinions, the tone 
of the book was fair, the temper calm, and the style free from all per- 
sonal invective and virulence. One journal — in general considered (I 
think justly) a very acute and unprejudiced one, the " Examiner " — 
said, " the book was evidently written by one who, knowing the para- 
mount value of temper in controversy, abstained from all violence and 
unfairness in his mode of attack." 

I hope that nothing I have since said, and nothing that I shall now 
say, will forfeit what I then considered, and still consider, as the highest 
praise. 

When Mr. Newman published (August, 1853) his chapter, entitled a 
" Beply to the Eclipse of Faith," it was seen that the sagacity which has 
enabled that gentleman to make so many other rare discoveries, had 
also found out that the author of " The Eclipse " was a " Pagan,'* or 
" Atheist " in disguise,— one who evidently believed in an " unmoral " 
or " immoral deity," — one who had " proclaimed his own inability to see 
anything but blackness of darkness in the real, known, undeniable 
works of God." • This very original criticism was echoed by one other 
critic — a writer in the ** Prospective Review ** for November, 1 853, 
— a ** friend " and " admirer " of Mr. Newman, and who professed " a 
profound deference for that gentleman's moral and historical judg- 
ment" He, so far as I know, is the only critic that has had equal 

* Phases. Reply, p. 198. 
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snccess in discoTering what no one else could discover, and in seeing 
what to all other eyes was invisible. His penetration discerned that 
the work was ** exclusively an inspiration of utter moral scepticism 
and irreverence," and doubted, with ludicrous gravity, whether it 
might not be " a covert attack on all religion." Unhappily for both 
these gentlemen, they have signalised] their critical powers on the 
gospel of Christ in a way so unique as to leave us in little surprise at 
any eccentricity of criticism in relation to anything else ; while, again, 
their singular deviation from general opinion respecting " The Eclipse " 
may be taken as a specimen of the perfectly original manner in which 
they may be expected to interpret and criticise things of infinitely 
greater importance. One of these gentlemen distinctly discovers in 
the traces of the history of Christ, as we have it, that He was charge- 
able with ** blundering self-sufficiency " — " ostentatioua vanity " — 
** moral unsoundness " — and, in short, with most other Biolts that can 
afflict humanity ; that He committed ** suicide," to escape ** the alterna- 
tive of becoming an impostor," and, at the same time, would not even 
commit suicide without ingeniously making others commit murder! 
The other gentleman discovers that, though we must reject every shred 
of those miraculous narratives in which, chiefly, the character of Christ 
is disclosed to us, — must admit that but a scantling (none can tell how 
much) of the remaining narrative is trustworthy, — must believe that 
the discourses of our Lord are for the most part the manuAieture of suc- 
ceeding disciples, who mistook the character and travestied the doctrine 
of their Master, and that, certainly in many things our Lord was not 
only fallible, but mistaken; yet that, somehow, we are aho to believe 
(on this critic's assurance, I suppose, for it is hard to say, with such 
an hypothesis, on what else to found it) in Christ's absolute moral per« 
fection, — not as a myth, or a fictitious portraiture, but as an historical 
fiict 1 Though the conclusion of this critic would be certainly very 
welcome, if he would not quite take away all solid reasons for hold- 
ing it, the conclusion itself is hardly less surprising than that of Mr. 
Newman. The one shows us with what skill he can draw an utterly 
absurd inference from given premises; the other, how, with skill no 
less signal, he can draw an inference without any premises at all t 
His system may well be called what Mr. Newman himself calls it, a 
" Reconstruction of Christianity." It is, in short, a " City of the Bh^" 
a perfect ** Nephelococcygia," — or an airy castle in cloud-land. Our 
critic is like GU)ldsmith's French cook, who could make three dishes 
out of a dockleaf ; or he may be compared to Dr. Dousterswivel, in the 
** Antiquary," who promises the credulous knight of Knockwinnock and 
the shrewd proprietor of Monkbams no end of imaginary gold, if they 
will but throw away enough of what they have in hand. " If you join 
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wid Sir Arthur, as he is pat one hundred and fifty of de bank-notes,—- 
if you put one other hundred and fifty, you shall have de pure gold 
and silver, — I cannot tell you how much ! *' " Nor any one else for 
you, I believe," replies the caustic Antiquary. 

The ** Prospective Review *' seems to have been very much puzzled 
to know what to do with '* The Eclipse.*' It has noticed it ikrm times ; 
twice at considerable length. Altogether it has expended between 
sixty and seventy pages upon it : and in every successive article, has, 
like Mr. Newman, exhibited a new ** phase." In the first, which was 
of considerable length (about 84 pages), it took, with some exceptions, 
much the same view as the other journals. Speaking of Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Parker, it welcomed the book as a usefiil corrective of their 
one-sided views, the defects of which the writer said he had never 
ceased to feel ; quoted at great length and with much approbaticm from 
the Dialogue on '* Book Revelation,** in which Mr. Newman's views 
of its impossibility are ridiculed, and concluded, after enumerating 
some points of difference, with the remark, — ''Take it altogether, 
however, this book is the cleverest, liveliest, most liberal and most suc- 
cessful attempt to expose the weak side of the school it combats that 
we have met with." ♦ 

About fifteen months after (Nov. 1853), and shortly after Mr. New- 
man's curious ** Reply," new light broke in upon a critic who wrote 
as Mr. Newman's **fHend " and *' admirer," and whose suspicions of the 
latent scepticism and atheism of the author of *'The Eclipse," and 
very original decision that the work was '* exclusively an inspiration 
of utter moral scepticism and irreverence," have been already men- 
tioned. The utterly opposite judgments expressed in the first and 
second articles, a third writer — if indeed he be not the second, — in 
the number for May, 1854, — calls ''characterising'* the work from 
" opposite points of view t " I should think so ; but it is not usual to 
find quite such opposition in the same journal t 

I mildly expostulated with the second writer (in Section XV. of 
'* The Defence "), and told him that if he chose to repeat and justify 
his suspicions of my atheism or scepticism, I would examine whether 
his views or mine most naturally tended in that direction ; and whether 
it might not be possible to give his logic a little more exercise in 
proving, with his premises, Christ's perfection, than Mr. Newman had 
done by assailing the Evangelical pcNrtrait of Him. The third writer — 
if, as I have said, he be not the second — sets out on a new voyage of 
discovery, and declares at last that he is " ready to believe the author 
Q& * The Eclipse ' honest in his ends, though unprincipled as to his 

• " Protpectfre Review," August, 1852, p. 420. 
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means ; " and still humbly following in the wake of Mr. Newman's gretd 
critical discoveries, repeats that gentleman's charges of fidsifying pas- 
sages* garbling, and misrepresentation. In so doing he employs language 
and manifests a temper which I should have thought that respect for 
himself^ if not for his opponent, would have induced him to suppress. 
It is enough to say, that he quite rivals Mr. Newman in sagacity, and, if 
possible, has more successfully denuded himself of charity. He has the 
same happy knack of ifnaginingr that I mugt mean what I have never 
meant nor said, and of finding that the imaginary feults he impntes 
must have been committed from the worst possible motives ! If he be 
the same as the second writer, I am afraid that the little Section XV. 
must have offended the amour propre more deeply than it ought to 
have done, considering the wanton and outrageous assault to which it 
was a very lenient reply, and that the critic affords another illustration 
of the old maxim that there are none so implacable as those who have 
done a wrong. 

As a portion of the preceding pages is occupied with refuting 
similar unfounded charges of Mr. Newman, and as I am fully convinced 
that even the passages the critic cites will, in spite of his strained 
and obscure comments on them, disclose to the intelligent reader 
in most instances the extreme absurdity of his accusations, I shall 
content myself with briefly exposing a few of his perverse criticisms, 
— premising that I select the very strongest instances I can find. 
These will show that he has really (I hope unintentionally) been guilty 
of misrepresentations far greater than any to which he generously 
supposes me to have wilfully and fraudulently resorted ; and that if I 
could condescend to imitate his own acrimony, I might easily retort on 
him the '* railing accusations " in which he has thought fit to indulge. 
But as the spectacle of the reeling Helot taught the Spartans sobriety, 
so his bitterness shall teach me moderation. I know enough of human 
nature, — and if I had never known it before, his conduct would have 
taught it, — to understand that it is very possible for an angry man, — 
and chagrin and irritation are too legibly written on every page of his 
article, — to be betrayed into gross injustice. The worat I wish him, 
therefore, is, that when he writes controversy again, he may keep his 
temper ; or if his present mood be habitual (which I sincerely hope it 
is not), why then, I trust that he may not keep his temper, but lose it 
as speedily and as irrecoverably as possible. 

Even if I had fallen into the misrepresentations with which he un- 
justly taxes me (of which I deny that I have been guUty at all), it 
would have occurred to any one who had any self-control, to ask 
whether it was not far more probable that they were " inadvertencies " 
than ** fhtud ? " Would it be very surprising, such a man would ask, if 
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the author of ** The Eclipse " had sometimes failed to seize the mean- 
ing of a writer whose whole life has been spent in the hasty formation 
and abandonment of all sorts of opinions? — the one-sidedness, extra- 
vagance, or obscurity of whose statements have been constant matter of 
complaint to every body? — repeatedly complained of even in the " Pro- 
spective " itself? — whose incessant complaint is, either that his critics 
perpetually misapprehend him, or maliciously misrepresent him ? If 
his complaints be true, half the world must be in a conspiracy against 
him. But whether it be more probable that this writer is often obscure, 
or nine-tenths of his critics unaccountably stupid or malignant, is a 
problem which the public will not feel much difficulty in deciding, 

I remarked in " The Defence," that I had carefully abstained from 
the imputation of motives, and restricted myself to the ridicule of 
opinions. For the use of that weapon, though the subjects were serious, 
I claimed Pascal's authority. My critic says that he does not admit 
a parallel, as regards the men or the subjects. Neither, as regards 
the merif do /; was any instituted, most honourable critic? Is this 
your edifying adherence to that rule of Pascal which you profess to 
admire so much? But the critic also says that the subjects over which 
Pascal claimed the liberty to laugh bear no resemblance to the " faith 
and devotion " I have scoffed at I What " faith and devotion," I be- 
seech you? Is it the "faith and devotion" which have so grossly 
libelled Christ ? Is it the " faith and devotion " that tell us that most 
probably the human soul is mortal, and that there is no future state ? 
Is it the " faith and devotion" which tell us that the moral government 
of a " moral Deity " will make no difference at last between the worst 
man and the best ? Is it the " faith and devotion " which assure us that 
the New Testament morality is essentially and extensively defective ? 
Is it the " faith and devotion" which tell us that Christ was a " clair- 
voyant" and might have wrought miracles by mesmerism? For it is 
these things, and such as these, that I have ridiculed. Do you wish 
your "faith and devotion" to be measured by your admiration of the 
things which alone I have ridiculed ? 

Begging pardon of my critic for again mentioning the name of 
Pascal, I cannot forget that not only did he plead the right to employ 
ridicule, but the very same vehement charges of garbling and misrejiresen- 
tation were brought against him by those on whom he employea that 
ridicule. It is the instinctive defence of those who feel thai argument 
fails them ; and though I acknowledge that I can lay little claim to 
Pascal's wit, I confess to seeing a strong resemblance between the can- 
dour and temper of his adversaries and the (at all events present) can- 
dour and temper of Mr. Newman and his critical^" friend." 

It will be amusing to see with what ease a critic of this species (at 
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least while in such a mood) can satisfy his mind of the most ridieil« 
lousljr improbable charges. If you are silent, he knows what yoa 
meant to say, and it is nothing less than literary high-treason ; if you 
refer, without citing the place, to one part of your own book, he will 
prove that you meant something very different and malignantly artful ; if 
yon have cited two lines from your opponent, he will prove you ought 
to have cited ten ; if ten, twenty ; if a cited sentence be ever so clear, 
he will tell yon yon maliciously omitted the next or the one that went 
before it ; if you have merely wished to draw attention to a word or 
clause by printing it in italics (without saying so — a thing Mr. New* 
man has done repeatedly by me, and for which I do not blame. himX 
there is a deep design of fraud in it — you wished to give a different 
meaning firom that the author attached to it ; it is the " fallacia ac- 
centus," he will tell you ! If a printer has put inverted commas before 
a word instead of after it, it cannot be an inadvertence, it is a plot of 
the author, a deep plot, nothing less I 

But enough of these topics. After I have given a few specimens of 
his criticism, I shall leave the present ** Defence," and the work it de- 
fends, to the judgment of my readers. I know that the bulk of them 
will affirm the general verdict of those organs of the press which have 
done me the honour to notice the *^ Defence." I know — for it is the 
echo of my own consciousness — that the reader will say, ** This is not, 
either in matter or manner, style or tone, the work of one who is 
chargeable with the faults Mr. Newman and the * Prospective Review* 
have so unwisely taxed him with. Whatever faults he has, his tone la 
everywhere that of a man confident of the truth of what he utters, even 
if he err in that confidence." That, I feel assured, will be the verdict 
of every <me who can interpret the language of nature and sincerity. 

I have said that I have not brought forward the examples of this 
critic*s injustice (and they might be indefinitely multiplied) fbr any 
other purpose than merely to show how easy it would be, if I chose, 
to imitate his conduct, — to attribute evil motives to him, and cast angry 
imputations on him. But I am resolved to leave to my adversaries the 
uncontested superiority in the use of all such weapons. 

And now for a few examples of my opponent's criticisms — 1. I said 
in " The Defence " that I did not understand Mr. Newman's notions of 
inspiration, and that as to his very latest utterance, namely, that it was 
an influence accessible to aU men in a certain stage of development, it was 
utterly unintelligible to me. (Defence, p. 156.) " Will any one be- 
lieve," says my critic, " that he deliberately omits the substance of the 
definition, and gives in its stead a parenthetical qualification, which 
might be left out of the original without injury either to the gram- 
matical structure or to the general meaning of the sentence in which it 
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occurs?"* Was any thing ever more amusing 1 A parenthetical 
clause which might be left ** out of the original without injury to the 
grammatical structure, or to the general meaning I ** Might be left out ? 
Aye, to be sure it [might, and not only "without injury," but with 
benefit ; just as the ** dead fly that makes the ointment of the apothe- 
cary to stink '* might be left out of that " without injury.** But it was 
910^ left out ; and it is precisely because it was there, and diffused so 
remarkable an odour over the whole, that I characterized the definition 
as I did — and most justly. ** Accessible to all men in a certain stage 
of deyelopment ! " When and how accessible f What species of deve- 
lopment, I beseech you, is meant ? — and what the sta>ge of it ? The very 
thing which, as I say, and as everybody of common sense must see, 
renders the definition utterly vague, is the very clause in question. 

2. In the Dialogue on Miracles, when Harrington presses Mr. 
Fellowes with the conclusion that his views of miracles ought to lead 
him to atheism or pantheism, Fellowes says, " Never, never, I trust, 
shall I yield to that desolating pantheism, as worthy Mr. Newman calls 
it" Harrington replies, ** I think Mr. Newman's principles ought to 
guide you thither ; you seem to hold &st by his skirts at present ;** 
'* That is" says the Prospective Reviewer, supplementing my silence 
by his own fancies, '*that is, in rejecting on a priori grounds all super- 
natural narratives ;" a sentiment which, he says, is nowhere to be found 
in Mr. Newman's writings ! What perspicacity or candour must there 
be in thus choosing to suppose I am attributing to Mr. Newman an 
opinion of which (whether he holds any such or not) I was not even 
thinking, for the purpose of imputing to me a deliberate and fraudulent 
misrepresentation. Why, has not Harrington plainly given the key to his 
allusion in an earlier discussion? Has he not for twenty pages together 
in the " Via Media of Deism,** given to Mr. Fellowes the reasons whtf 
he thinks that Mr. Newman's principles, if admitted, ought to lead either 
to atheism, pantheism, or Manichseism? does he not himself declare 
that if he did admit them (as Mr. Fellowes did), he must be an atheist 
or pantheist, or else remain a sceptic ? Is not the same topic, taken 
up in the "Defence" (Sec. iii.)? Is it wonderful that Harrington 
should have told Fellowes after this that he thought Mr. Newman's 
principles might well lead him to pantheism ? When a critic can 
thus overlook reasons for what is said, and supply reasons out of his 
own fancy, he may easily impute to an author, of course, any fkults he 
pleases. It is exactly in the style of Mr. Newman's criticisms, and 
quite worthy of his friend, defender, and admirer. 

3. He chooses to suppose that I am attributing to Mr. Newman a 

» " Prospective Review," May, 1854, p. 217. 
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similar view of miracles from a passage in the Dialogue on •* Book 
Revelation ; " and, here again, it is from his own fancy that he infers it. 
At the commencement, there is a slight digression on miracles, which 
Harrington naturally wishes to reduce within the straitest limits — for he 
proposes to discuss that subject at greater length subsequently, and does 
so. In reply to Fellowes's remark, " But surely you forget that miracles 
are impossible on my notion ; for, as Mr. Newman says, — 

" Whatever he says," replies Harrington, " I suppose you will not 
deny that they are conceivable." 

My critic sagely comments thus, — ** The subject is broken off ; no 
citation is made from Mr. Newman to the effect insinuated ; and for a 
very good reason, — that none such could be found," The ** subject is 
broken off," for the reason just stated ; but I suppose no reader of Mr. 
Newman's writings can have any difficulty in imagining what passages 
Mr. Fellowes would have cited (if he had gone on) as practically sup- 
porjing his views of miracles in connection with the subject then in 
debate, namely, as evidence for an external revelation ; for example, he 
would have cited Mr. Newman's assertions, that all evidence for religious 
truth must be moral ; that he cannot conceive of any miracle that would 
alter his views of a moral question ; that of the reality of such occurrences 
men in general cannot judge, and therefore belief in them cannot be 
duty in any. Now if God never will do any thing superfluous or futile, 
miracles are impossible in fact, though not per se. As to this dogma, 
however, of the abstract impossibility of miracles, if my critic supposes 
I impute to Mr. Newman the opinion that miracles are impossible to 
omnipotence; not only I do not and did not suppose him to think so, nor 
have 1 said anything like it ; but what is more, neither does Mr. Fellowes 
think so ; he means by the impossibility of miracles, what I suppose every 
other Theist means (the atheist may consistently take different ground) ; 
namely, that the ** uniformity of law " may be regarded as proved to be 
so absolute, as to justify the inference that God never has infringed it 
and never wiU; and that therefore no miracle can be established by 
any testimony. The principal difference between him and Mr. Newman 
is that whereas the former would say that it is absolutely certain that 
God never has wrought miracles, and that He never will, the latter 
would say that there is no sufficient proof that He ever has, and the 
highest probability that He never will. Mr. Newman certainly seems 
to reject all past testimony to supernatural occurrences, (and I do not 
think he is likely to meet with any stronger), and, therefore, as he 
truly says in the last edition of the Hebrew Monarchy, the controversy 
as to the abstract impossibility of miracle is to him of little practical 
importance. 

4. Once more : I had charged Mr. Newman with having said that 
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though " he knew not how to avoid calling atheism a moral error, yet 
he must not forget that it might be still a merely speculative error, 
which ought not to separate our hearts from any man." The first 
inverted commas are misplaced, as the form of the quotation (in the 
third person) shows; they should be after the word * forget' Now 
this critic says that "atheism" is not the antecedent to the pronoun for 
which it is substituted ! The passage in the " Soul " (p. 30.), is as fol- 
lows : — " When atheism depends on the moral* error of believing that 
man's will is never self-moving, it is to the moralist that we must appeal 
for correction. It is enough here to say, that the question of Theism is 
not one of speculative acuteness ; atheists in fact are generally acute 
men, and on their own ground it would be wrong to dogmatise against 
them." 

At the asterisk above Mr. Newman appends in a foot-note, " I do 
not know how to avoid calling this a moral error ; but I must carefully 
guard against seeming to overlook that it may be still a merely specu- 
lative error, which ought not to separate our hearts from any man." 
I can only say that if " Atheism" be not the antecedent, I am not sur- 
prised that I so understood it, as I believe every other reader, unless it 
be this critic, has done. He says the reference is to the doctrine of 
necessity I Did it ever enter any one's head that the mere holding of 
that "speculative error" "ought to divide our hearts" from Augustine, 
Melancthon, Pascal, Jonathan Edwards, Leibnitz ? That my interpre- 
tation was vaturaly none who read the words will doubt ; for my own 
part, I never entertained the shadow of a doubt ; and I think Mr. 
Newman himself must have been conscious that the words fairly im- 
plied the meaning, for in his Reply, he has stated that I have " causti- 
cally rebuked his bastard charity towards honourable Pagans and 
Atheists," without complaining that I had erroneously attributed to him 
the said charity. As to this critic's remark, that the statement occurs, 
not in the text, but in a foot-note, it is nothing to the purpose, unless a 
man be exempt from criticism for anything put into his foot-notes. 
But, in fact, it was not on that single passage that I founded the sup- 
position that Mr. Newman held the sentiment in question ; the tolerant 
manner in which he speaks of Pantheism (Soul, pp. 38, 39.), and a state- 
ment in p. 33. of the same section, where he distinctly implies that not 
only a sane man, but a highly intelligent man, may hold Atheism with 
no more blame than we should attach to the want of an ear for music 
or a deficient sense of the beautiful, led me to the same conclusion. 

Such a man may be pitied, he says, as " deficient in the Religious 
Faculty ; " but is there one word of blame ? " If any one intelligently 
professes Atheism, the more acute he is, the more distinctly we per- 
ceive that he is deficient in the Religious Faculty. Just as, if he bad 
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no sense of beauty in anything, we should not imagine that we could 
impart it by argument, so neither here. Possibly some day, by a neW 
development of his character, or by the contagion of sympathy, he may 
acquire Beligious Insight ; but, for the present, we lament that he has 
it not, and hereby is cut off from the profoundest influences of hu- 
manity." ♦ — But whether this critic or the author of " The Eclipse" more 
naturally interpreted Mr. Newman's opinions on this subject will be 
probably decided by any one who will look into Mr. Newman's last 
strange book, ** Essay towards a Church of the Future, as the Organi- 
zation of Philanthropy," where the Keyiewer will $ee that Mr. Newman 
contends against any terms of admission to the said queer ** Church*' 
which should exclude Atheists or Pantheists as such I Will the critic 
indorse Mr. Newman's novel terms of Church Communion ? 

Yet perfectly natural as was my interpretation of Mr. Newman's 
sentiments, even if mistaken in it, this critic, as usual, cannot imagine it 
to have been a sincere mistake ; but chooses to attribute it to nothing 
less than the most deliberate fraud. 

5. This critic represents it as fn^ doctrine, that *' actions ordinarily 
called unlawful would be made lawful by the command of God authen- 
tically made known by miraculous intervention." I have said a very 
different thing; namely, that '*you cannot get one in a million to 
affirm (as we have seen in the case of Abraham) that there are no 
actions ordinarily called unlawful^ that would be made lawful by the 
command of God authentically made known by miraculous inter- 
vention." His statement would imply that I thought that moral actions 
universally depend simply on the arbitrary will of God ; whereas I only 
say that mankind generally deny, and will continue to deny, that 
there are no actions ordinarily called unlawful, which may be made 
lawful by his will, — and hence, that men ** cannot trust, and will not 
acknowledge, any such * fixed moral basis^' as not even the voice of 
God can in any degree alter." (Defence, p. 111.) Shall I now imitate 
this critic, and attribute to him an artful and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of my sentiments ? No ; for I can make a more charitable 
allowance for involuntary error, — and especially to an angry man. 

6. Of this critic's laboured defence of Mr. Newman's paradox or 
truism, as he rather seems to think it, — ^that " an authoritative external 
revelation of moral and spiritual truth is essentially impossible to man," 
I shall say but little, since my views have been so fully explained both 
in " The Eclipse" and « The Defence." The critic, of course, with the 
singular amiability which characterises his whole article, accuses me of 
** paltering," " double dealing," and so on. Whether my interpretation 

« " Soul," p. 83. »oc. cd. 
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of Mr. Newman*6 meaning, or that of this solitary champion be the 
more just, I leave to the decision of the reader. He says, that " to 
deny the possibility of an aathoritatire external rcYelation of moral 
and spiritual truth, is a very different thing from denying that revealed 
(< no matter how or by whom ') moral and spiritual truth is authorita- 
tive.'* Most people, however, will not think it a very different thing 
from asserting that the said authoritative moral and spiritual truth can- 
not be externally revealed. 

However, I remark, first, that if Mr. Newman admits these three 
things, — that men may be ignorant of moral and spiritual truth, that 
it may be communicated to them in a book, and that, as soon as it be- 
comes known, it becomes authoritative ; then he admits, I imagine, what 
would be quite sufficient, in the estimate of most men, for the defence of 
the possibility of an authoritative external revelation ; but I should never 
have dreamt of this being compatible with the declaration that "an 
authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth is essen- 
tially impossible to man." But secondly, (to come a little closer,) the 
critic quite forgets, or has not chosen to remember, what constitutes the 
very gist of the reasoning of the whole section in ** The Defence " to 
which he refers ; namely, that to one who admits that " there is a 
God, and such a thing as moral and spiritual truth at all,'* not only is 
moral and spiritual truth authoritative, but even supposed moral and 
spiritual truth is so, as for example, Mr. Newman^s views, to those he 
" may happen to convince," but which views, of course, most of us affirm 
to be seriously erroneous. Now, as men differ about what is moral and 
spiritual truth, and often make that which is not so, authoritative under 
the notion that it is the truth, there is ample scope for the intervention 
of a divine revelation to decide opposing claims, and show men what is 
truly authoritative. In either, therefore, of this critic's two meanings 
of the word •* authoritative," one synonymous with " dogmatical," and 
the other with "intrinsically obligatory," an authoritative revelation 
of moral and spiritual truth is very possible to man. In relation to 
communications acknowledged to come only from man, the difference 
of the two meanings, of course, would be vital. In relation to a com- 
munication supposed (even if erroneously supposed) to come from God, 
the two meanings, ** to any one who believes in a God and moral and 
spiritual truth at all," coincide. What is ** dogmatical " is believed to 
be *' intrinsically obligatory," because God is supposed to declare it. 
The man believes not only that God says what He says because it is 
true, but that he must believe that what God says is true, because God 
says it These two ^eicts, — first, that men differ widely (we cannot dis- 
guise it), about even moral truth, and bnobmouslt about spiritual truth ; 
and secondly, that man's moral constitution, notwithstanding, is such, 
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that not only what is morally and spiritually trae, but what is even 
erroneously deemed to be so, is felt to be authoritative, — leave ample 
scope to the Divine Being to interpose, if He please, and give man an 
authoritative external revelation of some moral and of many spiritaal 
truths. Nor can this reasoning be evaded, except by the pretension, 
not merely that moral and spiritual truth is, when once apprehended, 
in harmony with the constitution of the human mind, but that, first, 
men will uniformly and infallibly attain all necessary moral and 
spiritual truth, antecedent to any such revelation ; and, secondly, that 
men never suppose what is not moral and spiritual truth to be so, 
when it is not so. Any such pretension, in face of the endless and 
enormous variations of religious sentiment in the world, and the tena- 
city with which men do believe and practise as morally and spiritually 
true, and there/ore authoritative, what is neither the one nor the other, 
would be the most impudent pretension in the world. That such an 
authoritative revelation is plainly possible to the human mind, — that it is 
so constituted as to admit of it, whether such revelation has ever been 
given or not, — is clear from this : first, that men differ widely as to 
what is religious truth ; secondly, that God infallibly knows what it is ; 
and thirdly, that He can, if He pleases, infallibly correct man's errors. 
I may remark that in dealing with this subject, the critic has quite 
ignored the chief instances which test the principle in question. He 
cites the immediately preceding paragraph (Defence, pp. 89, 90.), and 
says that he can find nothing which presents *' any additional argument." 
There are none so blind as those who will not see. The reader may 
judge for himself by looking at pp. 90, 91. of the present volume. 

It is even droll to see the way in which this critic finds out Mr. 
Newman's meaning for him, and assures us that he intended only the 
most innocent platitudes. There are two meanings he says of the 
words " authority " and " authoritative." For example, we say, " He spoke 
to me in an overbearing and authoritative tone which I felt disposed 
to resent ; he assumed airs of authority not at all becoming :" this he 
says is the " dictatorial " and ** dogmatic " meaning. Again, we say : — 
** Every thing that comes from so holy a being is authoritative with 
me ; his opinion on such points carries great authority with it ;" where 
he says, the words are used as " intrinsically obligatory and convincing." 
He goes on to affirm that it is the former meaning alone Mr. Newman 
innocently had in view. I am quite sure that every Christian will will- 
ingly admit that every such external revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth as " assumes airs of authority not at all becoming" is impossible 
enough to man, and equally impossible to come from God. With simi- 
lar naweti, he says in the next page that Mr. Nevnnan means that 
** he holds no authoritative revelation to be capable of overriding prin- 
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ciples morally and spiritually authoritative ;'* that is, Mr. Newman holds 
that an authoritative external revelation which overrides authoritative 
spiritual and moral truth is essentially impossible to man : a proposition 
again, which I dare say no one will be found to gainsay ; I am sure no 
Christian will, though he may have his doubts whether Mr. Newman 
or this critic can infallibly tell him what is the sum of all authoritative 
moral and spiritual truth, and may think the Bible a safer guide. But 
I apprehend that Mr. Newman means more than this truism ; even that 
all essential moral and spiritual truth is so clearly known d priori to 
every human [mind, that, as he elsewhere expresses it, it is competent 
to sit in judgment on every professed revelation, and hence determine 
what is and what is not worthy of God to reveal, and what it is and 
what it is not obligatory on us to believe. If so, the old difficulty 
returns, that this must be the prerogative of every human mind ; and, 
as those minds differ enormously on religious subjects — the question 
comes back, who has the prerogative of deciding what is moral and spi- 
ritual truth, and what is not ? or has every body such a prerogative, 
and the decisions, though different, truly authoritative, and God alone 
the only being who cannot speak authoritatively on the subjects on 
which, it seems, his creatures so endlessly differ, and so variously pro- 
nounce ? 

So self-evident, in this critic's opinion, is Mr. Newman's dictum of the 
impossibility of an external revelation, that he thinks I should have had 
a more ** plausible case," if I had represented it as a truism rather than 
a paradox. The fact is, it may be one or the other, according as it is 
regarded. As this solitary critic represents it, it is a very trivial 
truism ; as it stands in connection with other passages in Mr. Newman's 
book, it is an absurd and pernicious paradox. This critic supposes Mr. 
Newman's dictum to mean merely that presumed moral and spiritual 
truth (like all other truth, I suppose) must be apprehended from 
within. " Nothing," says he, ** is disclosed, of course, till apprehended; 
and nothing can be apprehended except within. So that if the author of 
* The Eclipse' had accused his opponent of uttering a truism rather than a 
paradox, he would have had a more plausible case. As regards moral 
and spiritual truth, like every thing else, it can be recognised only 
within the mind, and so recognised only by the moral and spiritual 
faculties; just, as in the perception of outward realities, light must 
address itself to the eye, and sound to the ear alone."* In this sense, of 
course, the solemn dictum does drop down into the most insignificant 
of truisms. If a man says that he can see the light only as the eye is 
adapted to receive the light, he utters a truism ; but if he says that 

» Pp. 206, 206. 
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therefore the external light is not a necessary condition of his seeing at 
all, he utters a paradox. This, / helieve, is precisely the paradox Mr. 
Newman intended to assert in reference to the Bible, though it is the 
wish of this critic to make it appear a trivial truism. If Mr. Newman 
only meant what the critic supposes by the impossibility of an external 
revelation, such revelation is still possible enough ; for it means only thiSy 
that if God speaks to us, what he says will be addressed to our feusolties, 
and apprehended by them, which I dare say few will deny. Whether 
the spiritual truths He thus addresses to us be always a priori disooTiO'- 
able, and perceived per se tohe intrinsically obligatory on our belief 
(as I suppose this critic would affirm,) is another question ; I beliere 
not, most firmly. But they will all of them, if God gives us appropriate 
evidence of having spoken, carry with them, in the judgment of every 
rational creature, this " intrinsic obligation " to believe them, — that 
Grod has spoken, and, as already said, here the divinely ** dogmatical ** 
and the ** intrinsically obligatory" are one. 

Yet truism though it be that Mr. Newman has uttered, our critic mag- 
nifies its vast importance thus: — *' The neglect of these considerations, 
the apparent &ncy that the ethical and religious significance of a pro- 
position is physically wrapped up in the written signs or audible tomes 
which are its medium, and that it is conveyed when these are delivered, 
appears tacitly to underlie current orthodox conceptions." * Hear it, ye 
orthodox I You have been apt to suppose the ** religious significance of 
a proposition is physically wrapped up in the written signs or audible 
tones which are its medium!*' Surely, if so, you must be staric mad* 
" It is," says he, ** Mr. Newman's credit to have vividly recalled to 
men's minds the truth that spiritual things must be spiritually discerned, 
and that till they are so, they are no more spiritual in significance than 
the sublime strains of Milton are poetry to the dull, or the undolatioiis 
of the air sound to the deaf.** f Bemember, I beseech you, your obliga- 
tions, and no longer &ncy that the sublime poetry of Milton can 
be such — " physically wrapped up in the written signs " or otherwise^ 
—to those who do not at all understand it I 

7. This charitable writer is not content with charging me with wil- 
ftdly misrepresenting Mr. Newmcm*s opinions, but with even misrepre- 
senting my ovon! I had said in **The Defence" that as Mr. Newman 
still asserts that ** no external revelation can alter our a priori notions 
of the Deity or dictate laws of virtue ; " I had done him no injustice in 
supposing that he meant to assert for man a spiritual faculty whidi 
could anticipate, and supersede, by anticipating, all external revelatioD. 

• P. 2or. t Ibid. 
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The fallacy, I remarked, consisted in oonfonnding notions 'with capticities 
for arriving at them. The entire passage (the scope of which the 
critic judiciously refrains from giving) will be found in p. 95. Had he 
given the whole, the reader would have seen that he had no reason to 
charge me with the inconsistency which he urges in the following polite 
terms : — ** The f)Edlacy," he says, *' consists in no such thing, and, 
except as perpetrated by himself, is a figment of the author's. He here 
confounds what the veriest tyro in logic and metaph3rsics knows to be 
distinct, innate ideas and a priori notions. Locke disproved the existence 
of the one ; the reality of the other is not denied except by a small 
section of thinkers, to whom the writer does not belong — sensationalists 
and positiyists, the disciples of Hume, the Mills, and Comte.'* * 

On this I content myself with remarking : First, the simple flEict is, that 
Mr. Newman does not use the word notions in the cited passage at all ; 
it is a mere inadvertence of mine. He uses a more general term, and 
which still better justifies the interpretation I put on him. He says that 
no external revelation can alter our d priori view of the Deity. — 
Secondly, the distinction which this writer parades between the terms 
''innate ideas" and **et priori notions," has not been thus precisely 
observed by metaphysical writers. Locke refuted bo^ of them in the 
sense in which he understood both ; and Descartes would equally have 
maintained hoih in the sense in which he used them. But that, I admit, 
is of little consequence. 

•♦ Innate capacities," " tendencies," "potentialities," " laws of thought," 
I do not deny ; fiir enough from that, as I have shown in this very pas- 
sage which the critic does not cite at length, and still more at large in 
the disquisition on a book revelation in **' The Eclipse," pp. 284 — 290., 
where I have shown that any such admission of innate laws of thought 
is quite compatible with an external revelation, and that it cannot be 
said of any such innate laws of thought that they at all dispense with 
its necessity. The " views" formed of Deity in virtue of any such laws, 
without fkr more appropriate instruments for eliciting them than man 
usually possesses, may be, and generally are, so abnormal that they can 
be altered vastly for the better by an external revelation. But it will 
be sufficient to refer the reader to what I have said (p. 95.) of the 
present volume, where my sentiments on the subject are plainly, though 
briefly expressed. 

The critic, neglecting to give the whole paragraph, refers to an 
article on Descartes in the " Edinburgh Review," in which it is pre- 
sumed " & priori notions " are defended, and with which he also presumes 

• p.aor. 
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I may be acqaainted. I answer, that I am acquainted with the article 
on Descartes, and subscribe to every syllable there said on this subject; 
as also to the fuller statements in a more recent article on Locke. But 
there is nothing in the one article or the other at all inconsistent with 
anything said either in "The Eclipse" or "The Defence." I quite 
admit, with the generality of men, the doctrine of " innate capacities," 
but not "innate notions;" '< innate susceptibilities," but not "innate 
sentiments." The article on Descartes expressly laments that the word 
" ideas, " was ever used in the controversy, as inevitably suggesting not 
laws of thought, but thoughts ; not capacities, but the results of thdr 
activity ; " not inevitable conditions of the formation of such and such 
notions, but the very notions " (p. 35. ). Innate capacities or laws of 
thought may well be admitted; and yet as we see too plainly that 
they are subject to almost every kind and degree of ec^^entric develop- 
ment, according to the instrument by which they are elicited, so this 
allows ample scope for an external revelation: as is fully illustrated 
in the part of " The Eclipse" above referred to. 

Into the reasonings (obscure enough, I imagine, most readers will 
consider them) by which the writer endeavours to show that certain 
parts of " The Eclipse" are ill-conceived or inconsequential, I do not 
enter. Each man is fiilly entitled to form an opinion for himself. 
Yet, in passing, I may as well notice one or two instances of noR 
sequitur. 

I said in " The Defence " that Harrington expressly disclaims Atheism. 
"Eclipse," p. 163, 164.) The critic says this is inconsistent with the 
enumeration of his sceptical difficulties in p. 69. Well, in some degree, 
I confess I think it is so, if he tviU have an avowed sceptic always 
equally convinced of points he would in ordinary moods concede. Yet 
I think the reader will agree that my representation of the character 
is truer to nature than that. I think, however, that the prevailing 
tone even of that passage indicates doubts rather respecting the attri- 
butes of such a being than any prevailing doubts about the existence of 
some such being. This is judiciously concealed by the dots with which 
my critic interlards his extract, and the skill with which he omits 
clauses. 

But, in fact, there is no such inconsistency between the statements 
as the critic pretends. Harrington closes the enumeration of his 
sceptical difficulties by saying, " These questions, and questions like 
these, I have vainly endeavoured to solve.** A man may have im- 
pressions, and even convictions, strong enough and abiding enough, 
without being able to solve the difficulties they involve. The meaning 
plainly is that our sceptic had vainly sought what he expressly says in 
another place he demands, and what a sceptic is ever vainly demanding 
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—not simply impressioDS or convictions — but demonstrations. How- 
ever, if any one thinks that the character would have been better sus- 
tained by perfect freedom from all such fluctuations, I am content he 
sliould think so ; I think otherwise. 

In one place (p. 219.) the critic chooses to suppose me referring to a 
book I never read ; of course, it is then easy to prove that citations are 
unfair ! He says it is hard to say without citations to what writers I 
always refer. I dare say it is, because I am sometimes not referring to 
any writers at all. Here is his fancy, as usual, at work. Except when I 
expressly cite, let me in fairness not be supposed to be referring to any 
writers. I have always in view, however, forms of opinion which I 
know to exist, and as I have met with those who hold them, it is natu- 
ral to suppose that others do. It was for their benefit, whoever they 
may be, and wheresoever, that the reasonings of " The Eclipse '* are often 
constructed. If none hold the opinions, none are touched. 

He affirms (p. 219.) that the reasoning in the section entitled "A 
Variable Quantity," applies well enough to the ordinary Unitarian, 
and does not apply to the ** Christian Spiritualists," against whom, as a 
class, it is supposed to be directed. I answer that it does not at all 
apply to the ordinary Unitarian; whether it applies to any of my critic's 
Christian spiritualists or not, depends, of course, on whether ihere are 
any among them that answer to Uie very explicit characteristics of those 
varieties of the rationalist folk against whom the reasoning is directed. 
That there are such persons as are there described is matter of know- 
ledge to me. He says that the Christian Spiritualists, (be they who 
they may,) whom he supposes assailed, " do not allow the validity of 
miracles as evidence." Very well, then the reasoning does not touch 
such ; I rather think there are not many such simpletons. But there 
are those whom it does touch and whom I have described. He is a little 
mistaken, I think, in supposing that the so-called Christian Spiritualists 
are united in their views. The polypus, small as it is, has been cut 
into fifty polypuses. But whether or not this be so, his virulent language 
(p. 222.) on this supposed attempt to confound parties so particularly 
described with some unknown homogeneous party whom he calls his 
" Christian Spiritualists," shows that if he be one of them it is very 
possible that a "Christian Spiritualist" may altogether forget both 
Christian charity and Christian courtesy. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to take this opportunity of defending my- 
self from two supposed literary errors, of which, among fkults of so 
much deeper dye, this gentleman accuses me. He blames my use of the 
word "eliminate" in the sense of "disentangle," calls it a "blunder," 
and says that the word properly means to " annihilate." I am obliged 
to him for teaching me to write EInglish, but in the present instance I 

R 
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must infonn him that he has not altogether justified his claimft to 
exercise any such office. The word "eliminate" does not mean to 
** annihilate,** either in its strictly scientific or any other meaning: hi 
its mathematical sense it simply means to " disengage " (transientlyt or 
not, as the case may he,) one or more elements from a number giyen in 
combination. Thus, if a number of equations, with as many unknown 
quantities, be gi^eu, we may, by eliminatum^ set aside all bnt one, which, 
being found in one resulting equation, may be known, and by snccessiTe 
substitutions, we find all the unknown quantities in a similar manner. 
The unknown quantities are here ** disengaged,** not to ^be annikUated, 
bnt that they may be discovered. — In its more general sense, the word 
is often used as I have used it, either from an analogy in the most 
significant part of the process just mentioned, or from its etymology, in 
the sense of "disengaging** or '* disentangling** any one of several 
elements from a combination of them, — the purpose being gathered 
from the context Whether this be sl proper meaning of the word or not, is 
a question to be decided only by luage, — ^the sole norma loquendu That 
the word is so used by many good writers cannot be denied. — Bat 
as to my critic*s meaning of " annihilate;" when Toung exclaims: — 

" Assiit my daring gone .... 
Ix>ose me from earth's enclosure .... 
Eliminate my.spirit/* 

I rather think he does not mean " annihilate my spirit** The meanings 
in Richardson, after giving the etymological sense, " to put beyond the 
iJiresholdy^ are " to put out," " to set free from," " pass out of confine- 
ment ;** and most of the ordinary dictionaries give " disentangle *' or 
some similar word for one of the meanings. 

The other instance above referred to is as follows: — Speaking of 
the effects of Harrington's seclusion in an atmosphere of dmtbty the 
author of "The Eclipse" says, that "to live as he has lived of late is 
to breathe little but azote." I suppose the reader would have no 
difficulty in understanding that I was speaking of a metaphysical azote, 
and that it was not necessary that the said figurative gas should bear 
the same proportion to the other elements of thought as the azote of the 
atmosphere to its other constituents. Yet my charitable censor cannot 
allow the illustration to pass without saying that it illustrates nothing 
but my ignorance of the science of chemistry ! That I am very igno- 
rant of that now enormous science is most certain ; but he need not 
have supposed, just to gratify a little temper, that an educated man 
was ignorant of the ordinary proportions of the gases which constitute 
the atmosphere, or the more distinguishing properties of each I Or 
does he imagine that azote, because it cannot sustain life, is not part of 
the atmosphere? To a temper transiently irritated, I am willing 
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to attribute this and the other unamiable asperities which distinguish 
this article. If it "were not so, I should say that the two preceding 
criticisms were worthy only of a mind like that on whose dimensions 
Robert Ilall once commented so oddly. " Poor man I " said some one, 
" his whole soul would go into a nutshell." " Yes," said Robert Hall, 
** and then it could crawl out at a maggot-hole." 

I have noticed the criticisms in the ** Prospective" principally because 
I had referred to the previous article, and given the writer credit, 
in spite of its outrageous preamble, for better feeling than this third 
article (if, indeed, it be from his pen) displays. If it be not from his 
pen, I am heartily glad of it ; if it be, I trust that it is but the 
result of a temporary fit of irritation, and can only say that if I could 
have anticipated that he could so far forget charity and courtesy, 
his former article, as well as the present, would have been quite secure 
from any notice from me. 

Should I ever think it worth while (as I once intended) to examine 
the gratuitous theory of the History of Christ propounded by the 
second writer (as I certainly will do, if I find any chance of its being 
adopted by any half score of people besides himself), 1 still promise, as 
in Section XV., to refrain from the imputation of evil motives in 
which he has so freely indulged, but shall certainly treat his opinions 
with just as little ceremony and just as much freedom as I have done 
those of Mr. Newman, neither deterred by the bitterness of his 
invective, nor provoked, I hope, by his example, into retaliation. 

In conclusion, it might not be amiss to hint to the friends of " Free 
Thought," that if they really wish their opinions to stand any chance, 
they should endeavour to conjoin them with a little more forbearance 
towards those who differ, and a little more exercise of the " charity 
which thinketh no evil." Extreme latitudinarianism of opinion ill com- 
ports with extreme impatience of contradiction, and theoretical views 
of the excellence of human nature — views, in fact, quite couleur de rose 
— look odd beside a perpetual disposition to ascribe imaginary faults 
and impute evil motives to controversial antagonists. 



THE END. 



ERRATA IN THE FIRST EDITION. 

Page 24, line 5, from bottom, for " has " read ** have." 
25, in note,/or " Stirling" read " Sterling." 
75, line 8, from bottom, erase inverted commas^ and insert them 

in line 8, before the word " forget" 
83, line 11, from top, /or " Apostles " read " Christianity." 
„ 1-3, „ for " when they " read " when the Apostles." 

91, line 8, from bottom, /or " involves " read " involve.** 

92, line 5, from top, Jbr " are yet book-revelations," &c., read 
" implies that they are book-revelations," &c. 

116, line 4, from top, Jbr " (as, perhaps, considering," &c, read 

"(as, perhaps, he ought, considering," &c. 
191, line 11, from bottom, /or "this mysterious Book," read **ihat 

mysterious book the Bible." 
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additional Illustrations. The Hnntiug, Racing, and nil relative to Horses and Horsemanshipj 
revised by Harry Hieovert Shooting and Fishing by Ephemera; and Coursing by Mr. A. 
Graham. Wllh upwards of 600 Woodcuts. 8v*.£(D*.half-bound. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present Time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Ezode to the Temple. Under the rerisinn of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Editioa, eorrected. Imperial 8vo. Zla. M. half morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Bloomfield, D J). F.8.A. New Edition. 3vols.8vo.with a Mh* of Palestine, 40«. cloth. 

THE REV. DR. BLOOMFIFXD'S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT: being a Supplement to his larger Edition of the Greek Testament with English 
Notes. New Edition. 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS; with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S.A. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and 
an Index. Foolscap 8vo. lOt 6d. cloth. 

BOURNE.-^A TREATISE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER: 

With various Sugge stions of Impr«tvement. By John Bourne, C.E. Editor of The Artisan 
Club'$ Treatise on the Steam Engine. With SO large Plates and numerous Woodcuts 
4to. price 38«. cloth. 
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BOURNE.-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

lUostntiTe of the ScicatMc Principles aima wUck lu OMradoii tfeaeade, aad the PncHcal 
Deuile of its Skmctwc^ialts Applicmtiou to Mioos, Mills, Stcaas Kaviotto*, aatf RsUwa^s { 
wUhrario«s8agyegtioBsof Ifrotwmt By Jokaflot— ,C.g. TkinlMltioB. roolscso 
Uto. 6«. eletk. 

BRANDE. — A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART: ComptMmg the Historj, Descriptioa sod Scieutiftc Principles of ererf 
Braneh of Human Knuwledre ; with the Derirstion and Deinition of all the Teras in 

feneral use. Edited by W.T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and B.; assisted by Dr. J. Caorin. Second 
dition, revised and corrected ; iuciuding a Supplement, and naaeroos tVood Bngra rings. 
8ro. price 60t. cloth. 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 3*. 6d. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

For the Management of their Health daring the Period of Pregnancy and In the Lying-in 
Room : with an Kzposnre of Popular Errors in eoonezioB with those subjects, etc.; and Hints 
upon Nuzring. By Thomas Bnll, M.D. New Edition. Foolscap Sro. is. cloth. • 



BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. Bt Thomas Bull, M.D. late Physician Accoucheur to the 
Husbury Midwifery lustitntion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8ru. &«. cloth. 



BUNSEN.—HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE ; 

Or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Room nnderCommodns and*Alexander8eTer«i . 
And Ancient and Modem Christianity and Divinity compared. ByjC. C. J. Bunsen, D.CJL. 
With the Effigy of Hipptdytas. 4 vols, post Svo . 42«. eloth . 

BUNSEN.— EGYPTS PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Boolts. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.h. Translated 
from the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Ksq. M.A. Vol. I. containing the First Book, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History; with an Bityptian Grammar and Dictionary 
and a complete List of HieroKlypbieal Signs ; an Appendiz of Anthorities, embracinc the 
complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, iGgyptiana from Pliny, Strabo, etc., and Flates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many lilaslrations. 8vo. 38*. cloth. 

•«* The SECOND VOLUME, comprising the Second and Third Volumes of the original 
German Edition, revised and corrected by the Author, is preparing for publication. 

BURTON.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

Firom the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1639— iZ't^-) By 
John Hill Burton, Anthor of The Life of David Hume^ etc. i vols. 8vo. [/» tke pr e$$. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GIlOGRAPHY. New Edition, carefully revised throughout, with such Alterations introduced 
as continually progressive Discoveries and the latest Information have rendered necessary. 
Edited by the Author's Son, the Kev. T. Butler. 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Fifty-one fall-eolonred Maps ; with complete In- 
dexes. New Edition, nearly all re-engraved , enlarged, and greatly improved ; with Correc- 
tions from the most authentic Sources in both the Ancient and Modem Maps, many 
of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 
84«. half- bound. 



^«n.»*i.i« /The Modem Atlas, 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 
oeparaieiy ^.^^^^ Ancient Atlas, 23 fuU-coleured Maps.lRoyal 



8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
8vo. 1^. half-bound. 



THE CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World ; their Govemnent, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; Agricultural, MaaufacCttr«d,aHd Mineral Products i 
Reiiifion, Laws, Manners, and Social State : with brief Notices of their History and 
Antiquities. From the latest Authorities. Rj the Author of The Cabinet Lawyer. In One 
Volume, with a coloiured Map. Fcap.Svo. price 10s. 6<f. cloth ; or 13«. calf lettered. 
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THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of EngUndt Clril and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JudiciaTAntiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Daties, Rxcise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post>Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Hfteenth Edition, wltli Supplements. Fcap. 8to. 10s. 6d. cloth. 



CAIRD.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 and 1851 : 

Its Condition and Pro» 
missioner of Tht Time$» 



Its Condition^ and_ Prospects. Br James Caird, Esq., of Baldoon, AKricultural Corn- 
Second Edition. 8to. H«. cloUi. 



THE CALLING AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVERNESS. 

By Arnica. Fcap . 8to . price 4$. M. cloth. 

CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the modern System of Conchologr t 
with a Sketch of the Natural Histoir of the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
With 312 Woodcuts. Foolscap Sro. lOs. M. cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. 

Translated in the Original Twnarr Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley.B.A. Vol. I. THE VISION 
OF HELL. Fcap.8ro.6s.cloth.— Vol. II.THE PURGATORY. Fcap. 8to. price 6«. cloth. 

CECIL.— STABLE PRACTICE. 

Or, Hints on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road, with Obsenrations on Racing 
and Hunting. Wasting, Race Riding, and Handicapping. AddreKsed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Hiirses, and to ail who are concerned in Racing, Steeple.Chasing, and 
Fox Hunting, by Cecil. Fcap. Sro. with Plate, price 6a, half -bound. 

CECIL. — THE STUD FARM ; OR, HINTS ON BREEDING 

HORSES FOR THE TURF, THE CHASE, AND THE ROAD. Addressed to Breeders 
of Race Hor»es and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcap. 8vo. with Plate, 6s. half-bound. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New £dition,improved. Foolscap 8vo. with 23 Plates, 7«.6d.cloth;withcolonred Plates, 12«. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES . 

OF ST. PAUL; Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Translation 
of bis Rpistles inserted in rhronnloglcal order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
late Feliuw of Trinity Colleire, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Hnwson, M.A. i'riucipalof 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpooi. With 40 Engravings on Steel and 100 Woodcuts, 
including Views of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett, and other TraTellexs ; also Maps, Charts, Plans, 
Coins, Antiquities, etc. 2Tols.4to. price 21.8*. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and II. Svo. 31. cloth; and Parts X. to XVI. 4«.6<f.each. 

CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Bv Miss Julia Corner, Author of ** Questions on the History of Europe," etc. With Two 
Ilinstrations engraved on Steel. Square fcap. 8vo..&«. cloth. 

CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL, THKOBETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy. F.S.A. C.E. 
With upwards of 9)00 Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the i'rincipleii. Machinery, and 
Constructions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. Svo. 3/. 13«. 6d. cloth. 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of the Guae. TUnntrated with Diagrami, and eblivened with 
Anecdnten. B7 the Author of PrtncipU$ »/ SclenUMc BattUtg, Fcap. 8vo. with Plate, 
b». half-boand. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN: in Two Parts 1 the First Part beinr Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclasivciy froa the Booli of Common 
Piayer. Part II. comprlMnc an appropriate Sermon for erery Sunday in the Year. By 
the HeT. Thomas Uale, M.A., Caiiou-Residentiary of St. Panics Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 2i«. cloth i or, bonnd by Hayday, 31«. 64. calf lettered ; 60s. morocco. 



e-«-«».w JTHR FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12». cloth, 
separately ^tHB DOMESTIC UTURGY, price lOs. M. cloth. 



DAVIS. — CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 



PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis. <^ ».». »».., »» ... «. 

aud Command er-iu-Chief of the Colony of Uongkouf. i vols. post'Svo 

price 2U.cluih. 



F.R.S. Bart., late H.M. Plenipotentiury In China: Governor 

with Woodcuts, 



DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.li S. Director-General of the Geological Sorvey of the 
United Kiugdum. New Edition } with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18f. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMKKSET. By Sir Henry T. Pe la Beche, F.R.S., 
Direvtor-Ueueral of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. With Maps, Wood- 
cats, aud l:t large Plates, 8vo. i4«..cloth. 

DE LA RIVE.— A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, IN THEORY 

AND PRACTICE. By Auguste De la Rive, Professor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with unmeruus Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. 8vo. price 18*. cloth. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illubtnitiug the Arms, Arts, aud Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. Bj 
James Ueuiiiktoun, of Deuiiibtouu. With numt-rous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Eugraviugs on Wood. 3 vols, square crown 8vo. 2/. Sc. duth. 



DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friend$, etc. 
18mo. price Ualf-a-Crown, cloth. 



Second Edition, enlarged. 



DOUBLED AY, WESTWOOD, AND HEWITSON.— THE GENERA 

OFBUn'£KFLlE», OH DIURNAL LEPIDOPTKR A 1 Comprising their Generic Charac- 
ters, a Nutice ot the Habits and Transformations, and a Catologne of the Species, of each 
Geuus. By Edwaro Doubledny, F.L.S., F.Z.S. late Assistant in the Zoological Uepartmeut 
of the British Museum ; and John O. Westwood, President of the Entomological Society of 
Loudou. lllubtratea with Eiithty-six coloured Plates from Drawings by W. C Hewitson, 
Author of Britith Oology. 3 vols, imperial 4to. price Ifif. Ifis. half-bound in morocco. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Sir C. L. Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 



THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH ; OR, A VISIT TO A RELIGIOUS 

SCEPTIC. New Edition. Post 8vo. price 9«. 6d. cloth. 

** It i$ abxoluhly neteuary to meet tkem** [injldel vritfir$ of the modem scAoofj ** on their 
Own grontidt aitd]fight them vith their own weaponi. And thi$ it what the little book at the 
head 0/ this article prof^un to du i and it doe* it» work well. It i$ learned atid logical, and 
at the »ame tim' Hvrly and ewtertaiuitig. Jttjrony h very powerjul and euttingt Ofd yet it 
i$ not opi-n to the apparent objection oj grave and teriout aubjeeta being treated Jtippantly. 
Whilat from the uuiurt oj the $ul>jeet, it might fairly be entitled Tbeologiial Fragments, 
from the method in which the tubjeet ia treated it ia as interettiug aa a collection of acenea of 



society.*' 



Britannia. 
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NEW If OEKS AVD NEW EDITIONS 



THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OV THE 

NEW TESTAME^rT{ being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
and the Engliih Tests t inclndlng a Concordance to the Proper Naaea, with Indexes, 
Greelc-Enelish and Engl!sh>Gree)c. Second Edition, carefully revised t with a new Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42«. cloth, 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OF THE OLD TBSTAMENT; beiaf an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English TMmslatioiu: with Indexes, a Listofthe Proper Names 
and their Oceonnncea, etc. ete. 2Tols.ragF»18TO. 31. 13t. M. ckrthi large paper* 4/. 14«. 6d, 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 

Comprising the Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fir-Fishing for Salmon t with lasts 
of good Salmon Flies for eTerr g^od River in the Fanpire ; with the Natural History of 
the Salmon, all it* known Habits described, and the best wav of a^ficially Breeding it 
explained. With nnmerons coloured Ennavings of Salmon Flies and Salmon Fry. By 
Ephemera, assisted br Andrew Young, of invershin. Manager of the Duke of Stitherland^ 
Salmon Fisheries. Foolscap Svo. with coloured Plates, 14«. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Teaching Fly Fishing. Trolling, Bottom Fishiag, and Salmon Fishing. With the Natural 
Hixtory of River Fish, and the best Modes of Catcliing them. By Ephemera. New 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Foolscap Svo. with Wood Engravings, 9$. cloth. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 

By the Author of *mjr Herbert, Oertrvde^ ete. Fcap. Svo. price 7'* 6tf. cloth. 

FELICE'S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE 

From 1621 to 1851. Translated from the Second, revised, and corrected Edition, by E. 
West. 2 vols, post Svo. £/« the preu. 

FORBES ^DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at l\is Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and ISoO. By Frederick E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S. With 10 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 2 vols, post Svo. 2U. cloth. 



FORESTER AND BIDDULPH.— NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing Rambles among the FJelds and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts; 
and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation 
By Thomas l-^rester, Esq. ; and Lieutenant M. 8. Biddulph, Royal Artillery. With Wood 
Engravings, and 10 coloured Plates. Svo. 18t. cloth. 

FOSS.--THE JUDGES OF ENGUUSTD: 

With SIcetches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with theConrta at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, FJS.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. U. iU. and IV. Svo. fi6«. doth. 

FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2vols.8vo. 21«. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its Social Relations and Revelations. By John Francis. 2 vols. Svo. 24«. cloth. 

FRANCIS. — CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. Svo. 12«. cloth. 

FREEMAN.— THE LIFE OF THE REV. WILLLA.M KIRBY, 

M.A.. F.RS., F.L.S., etc., Rertor of Barham ; Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
and Joint-AuUiur of the Introduction to Kntomoli^jf. By the Rev. John Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. With a Portrait of Mr. Kirby (engraved 
by Henry Robinson) , a Fac-simile of his Handwriting, and a View of Barliam Parsonage. 
Svo. price 15«. cloth. 



PUBLISHBD BT MBSSBS. LONGMAN AND CO. 



II 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER (GOLDSMITH. 

lUnitratcd hj Wood Eng niriaft, fron DerigM* by Membert of the StrhUf Clmb. Killed 
bT Bolton Corn«7y B«^. Sfswe crown 8vo. 3U. doCb ; or Mc bonnd in noroceo, by 
Mayday. 

GOSSE.— A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

ByP.H.GosMfSsq. WHh colowod PUtaa. Poat 8*0. 14«. doth. 



I 



GRAHAM.— STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: 

ComprisinK Selection! from Milton. Shaktpeare, Pope, Gray* Goldamlth, Cowper, and 
CoUias ; with tha strikingly beaotifnl PasiagM prmted In itabca ; Explanatory Nates and 
Illustrations ; and Examination Qnestiona for esercUe in English CompositloLk. I5y G. F. 
Graham. 12mo. price 7$, cloth. 



GRAHAM.— ENGUSH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fotriscap 8to. Ot. cloth. 

MR. W. R. GREG'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW.-ESSAYS ON POUTICAL AN0 60CIAL SCIENCE, contcibnted 
chiefly to the Edinburgh Review. Bj Wnitiam R. Greg. 2 vols. 8vo. price 34t. cloth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

Illnstrating some Memorable Events and Epocha, from a.d. 1400 td ▲.!». 1546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gnmey, M.A.« Rector of St. Mary's, Mary^le-booe. Fcsip. 8vo. 7»- M* doth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOPiEDU OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical. Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. lUnatrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwllt. Second Edition, with 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture: Comprising 
upwards of 80 additional Woodcuts. Svo. 52«. 6d. cloth.— The SUPPLEMENT separately, 6f . 

SIDNEY HALUS GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS fsize 20in. by 76 iu.),with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Mans. New 
Edition, corrected from the best and most recent Authorities; with the Railways laid 
down, and many entirely new Maps. Colombier 4to. 5/. Si. half-bound in russia. 

HAMILTON.— DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 

LITERATURE, EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. Chiefly from the 
Edinburgh Review t corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. Svo. 18s. doth. 

HARRISON.— THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; 

Or, Counsels drawn from the Sick^Bed of E. M. By the Rev. William Harrison, M.A., 
Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
With,2 Wood Engravings. Foolscap Svo. price 5$. cloth. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M, Harrison, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen 's College, Oxford. Post Svo. 89. 6<f. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hieovcr. With Two Plates, one representing Tke Right Sorfj the other. The 
throng Sort. Fcap. Svo. b$. half-bound. 



HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover. With 3 Platea, one representing Ooing Hke Workmen t the other, 
Going like Mufie, Foolscap Svo. 6«. half-bound. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



=IIS 



HARRY HIEOVER.— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

POSRS AND PRACTICAL MENt being a Gaide to the Choice of a Horae for use more 
than for show. By Harry Hieover. With 2 Platea, one representinj; A pretty goud iuvtfor 
moitpurpotei i the other, Hupther m bad $ort for any purpo$e. Fcap. 8tu. &«. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD,- 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieorer. With a 
Portrait of the Authoron hii favourite Hone Harlequiu. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. S$. 
half'bovnd. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for rOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry HIeover. New Edition. StoIs. 
8to. with Portrait, 24>. doth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Gons and Shooting. By Lieut. Coi. P. Hawker. 9tb edition, corrected, 
eularevd, and improved ; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C . Varley , Dicltes, etc. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containing Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, MlIltRry, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time: 
compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offires. Together with the Sovereigns of 
Europe, from the Foundation of their respective states; the Peernge of England and of 
Great Britain i and numerous other Usts. Being a New Edition, improved and continued, 
of BSATSON'8 POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of The Dictionmry 
of Dates, and other Worlis. 8vo. '26$. half-bound. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. etc. New Edition ; with Plates and Engravings on Wood. 
8vo.l8«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ay»y6g. "Manuersmake the Man.'* New Edition, 
revised (with Additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap bvo. 2$. 6d. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIME. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
Vol. I. post 8vo. 9«. 6<f. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen 
within bis Lordship's Observation. Edited liy his Son, Henry Edward Lotd Holland. 
With Fac-slmile. Second Edition. Pott Svo. 1U«. 6<f. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S. ; Physician Eztrnordiiiary to the Queen ; and Physician iu 
OrdiuHrv to Hib Royal Highness Prince Albert. Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notet and Reflection; by the same Author. Svo. price 10c. 6<f. cloth. 

HOOK.— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY ; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farqnhar 
Hook, a.D., Chaplain in Ordinai7 to the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 



HOOKER— KEW GARDENS: 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Ho<Aer, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Editionj with numerous Wood* 
Engravings. 16mo. price Sixpence. 



PUBLISHED BT MB88B8. LONQMAN AND CO. 1 3 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprlsinr the PhcnofrBmouB or Plowerinf Planta, and the Feraa. The Sixth EdiHoa 
with Additfonii and Corrections, anl namerou* Firnres, iUutratlTe of the UmbeUiferoue 
Plnuts, the Compoalte Plant*, the Grasaea, and the Feme. B* Sir WT. J. Honlier. F.R. A. 
and L.S.etc, and G. A. U'allier Arnott, LL.D. 12mo.wlth IJ Plates, 14«. cloth) or with 
the PlaUi coloured, price 21«. 

HORNE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

AND KNOMTLEDGB OF THB HOLY SCRIPTURKS. By the Rer. Thomas HartweU 
Home, B.D. of St. John'a College, Cambridge. New Edition, rerlaed and corrected; with 
Mapa and Fac-^lnilea. S toU. Bvo. 8/. Sf . doth i or 6/. bound in calf. 

HORNE.— A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF TUB BIBLR. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John'a 
Ooilefre, Camhrldgfe. Beloir an Analysis of his Introduction t» the Critical Stmdp and 
Knowledge of the Holg Serif tum. New Edition. i2mo. with Maps and Kngravings on 
Wood. 9s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four lllnstrations, engrraved by John Absolon, from Ori^nal 
Designa by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo . 6s. cloth. 

WILLIAM HOWITT'S BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a Conntrr Boy, written by Himself: Bzhibitingall the Amusements. 
Pleasores, and Pursuits ot Children in the Country. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with 40 
Woodcuts, 6$. cloth. 

HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle<Fields, and Scenes illustratiTe of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium sVo. Sl«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highly-finlshed Woodcuts, from Drawings 
made on the spot. Medium 8to. 31s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, correrted and rerised. With Engravings on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams } uuiform with Fitits to Remarkable Places. Medium Hfo. 21«. cloth. 



HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

ByJ. C. Hudson, Esq., Itite of the Legacy DutrOfflce, Loi 
for Making IVills. New Edition. Foolscap Sro.fis. cloth. 



ByJ. C. Hudson, Esq., Itite of the Legacy DutrOfflce, London ; Author ot Plain Directions 
New Edition. Foolscap 8t« ' 



HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformitT with the Law: with a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution 
of Personal Estate in thecase of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information 
etc. ByJ.C.HudsuQ,Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8vo. 2«.6tf. cloth. 

*•* The above T»o Works majfbckadin OncFotumc, price Js.clotk. 

HUGHES (E.)— A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL, AND COMMKRCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Edward Hughes, F.R.G S., Head 
Master of the Roral Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. ConUining Sernnteen 
coloured Maps, with a descriptive l^etterpress. The Mass engraved on SUel by E. Weller. 
F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo. price |0».6tf.half.bonnd. 

HUGHES (W.)— A MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY: comprehending an Inqnlrv into the Constractlon of Mapst with Rules for the 
Formation of Map Projections. By William Hughes, F.R.O.S. late Professor of Geography in 
the College for Civil Engineers. Second BdiUon} with 6 Plates. Fcap. 8vo. price 4«. 6d. 
cloth. 
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14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



HUMBOLDT'S ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Luds and Different Ciinwtei , with Scientific Elucidation*. Translated, witia the 
Aothor't aanctioB and co-operation, and at hit expscM desire, hj Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 
6ff. cloth t or in 2 nila. 8«. 6a. each cloth; is. 6d. each lewed. 

HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, aSIcetch of a Physical Description of the Universe.' Translated, with the Author's 
■anction and co-operation, by Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16ino. 3s. Gd. 
each cloth ; 2«. 6d, each sewed i or in post 8vo. price 12«. each. Vol. III. post 8vo. I2«. 6d. 
cloth: or in 16mo. Part 1. 2i. M. sewed, St. (bt. cloth ; and Part II. 3f. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKS- 

PEARB: with an elaborateW illuminated Bonier in the characteristic Style of the 
Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in rery massive carred and pierced 
covers, contaiidng in deep relief a medallion Head and Cjrpher. The Illuminations and 
Ornaments designed and executed by Henry No^ Hwapboreys. Square post 8vo. price One 
Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders, the Beaedictiues in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Beneaictines ; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augnstines; Orders derived from the Auguntine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders i the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Sbribb of Saered and 
heeendary Art. Seccmd Edition, corrected and enlaigtd ; with II Etchings by the Author 
and 88 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 28*. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Sbbibs. Containing, Legends of the 
Angels and Arcliangels ; tlie Evai^eluts and Apostles ; tlie Gteeic and Latin Tathers ; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; fhe Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Biihops ; the 
Uenrits ; and the Wanior-Sunts of Christendom. Second Edition, wi^ numerous Wood- 
cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28<. doth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the I^ird and eoneluding Series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art, With 55 Drawings by the Author : 152 Wood Eugmviugs. Square 
8vo. price 28s. cloth. 

LORD JEFFREY'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. A New Edition, complete in One Volume, uniform with Mr. Macaulay's Essays, 
and Sir James Mackintosh's and the Rev. Sydney Sniith's Worlis; with a Portrait engraved 
by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette View of Craigcroolc* engraved by J. Cousen. Sqoare 
crown 8ro. [Nearly reeiy. 

%* Ahot the Second Edition^ in 3 voh. Svo. price 42i. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes. Vols. XI. to X. 8ro. price Half a- 
Guinea each. 

*,* The First Volume eomprinlng Biihop Heber's lAfe of Jeremy Taylor, estended by the 
Editor, ii nearly ready for publication. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jerennr Taylor. By the Author of Amy Herbert, 
The Child's First Hittory of Rome, etc. Fci4>. 8vo. fi«. cloth. 



JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descripchre, Pliysical, Statistical, and Historical t Formiur a eowplet* General Guaetteer 
of the Worid. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R^.S.l'Jl.G.S. F.6.8. i Ge«gnpherat 
Edinburgh In Ordinary to Her Majesty. In One Volume eoaprlsing nearly 60/KW Naaes of 
Places. .8vo.86s. cloth ; or strongly half-bound in russla,tpnce 4ls. 



FUBLUBu sr Ubuib. LotlfiiLur t: 



KIPPIS.— A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS F(JR 
KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO EXTO- 

£Sw!'sj."'i'rs^!!'r3i"iSS!'"KiB^;Slu;t^V":*S&;»w:*iu:"(i4c' 

L. E^Jj^THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 
LAIN6.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCLiL AND POLITICAL 
LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
LANG. — FREEDOM AND I N DEPEND F.hXE FOR THE 



LAEDNER.— THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON IN 



LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 



lEE.— ELEMENTS OF HATURAI HISTORY; OR, FIRST 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP^DU, 

or History, Biognphy, litcimtare, the ArU aad Sciences, Natural History, and Mann- 
fnctiires. Comprising a Series of Original Worlis by Sir John Herschel, Sir James 
Mackintosli, Robert 8ovtlieT» Sir David Brewster, Thomu Keiirhtiey, John Forster, 
Sir W^alter Scott, Thomas Moore, Bishop Thirivrall, the Uer. U. K. Gleiir, J- C. L. 
Sismondi, John PnlUips. F.R.8., 6.S., and other eminent Writers. ISJ toIh. fcap. 8to. 
with Vignette Titles, price Ninstiuk Ooikbas, ciuth.— The worlis separately. In Sets or 
Series, price Tbku Shilumos and SixpaNoa each Volume. 



A LMoftha WorkaeomprMngtke CABINET CYCLOP jEDIA. 



] . Bell's History of Russia . 8 vols. 10s. M. 
3. Bell's Lives of British Poet8,STols. 7$. 

3. Brewster's Optics, New Rdi- 

tion, corrected to 186S . ItoI. 2$.td. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and In- 

land Discovery . . 8 toIs. 10s. M. 

6. Crovre's History of France, 8 vols. 10«. M, 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 8«. 6tf. 

7. De Sismondi's History of 

the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 8«. 6tf> 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Roman Empire . . Svols. 7'« 

9. Donovan's Chemistry . 1 vol. 8«. 6d. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Eco- 

nomy . . • • Svols. 7'» 

11. Dunham's Spain and Por- ,« ^^ 

tugal . . • . Svols. l7<*o«« 

12. Dunham's History of Dcn- 

marli, Sweden, and Nor- 
way .... 8 vols. lOf.M. 

IS. Dunham's History of Po- 

land .... 1vol. 8«. M. 

14. Dunham's' tiermaidc Em. 

pire .... 8 vols. 10s. M. 

15. Dunham's Europe during 

the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. 14«. 

16. Dunham's British Drama. 

tists .... Svols. 7«* 



17. Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers ofGreat Britain, 1 vol. 



Zt.6d. 

7». 

7«. 



18. Fergus's History of the 

United SMtes . . Svols. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 

man Antiquities . . Svols. 

30. Fonter's lives of the 
StHteamen of the Com- 
monwealth . . . fivols. 17<.6'. 

:i. Cleg's Lives of MUltary 

Commanden . . 8 vols. lOt. M. 

22. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands. . . 1vol. tt.M. 

23. Hensiow's Botany . . 1vol. 8s. M. 

24. Henchel's Astronomy . 1vol. 8«.M. 

2a. Herschel's Discoune on 

Natural Philosophy . 1vol. tt.6d. 

26. History of Rome . Svols. 7«. 

27. History of Switxerland . IvoL ii,6d. 

28. Holland's Treatise on the 

Maaufactures in Metal, 8 vols. 10s. 6if. 

39. James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . (vols. 17$. 6d, 

30. Kater and Lardner's Me- 
chanics . . 1vol. 3«. 6tf. 

81. Keightley's Outlines of 

History. . . . 1vol. 8«.6tf. 

82. Lardner's Arithmetic . 1 voU .'. 8«.6if. 



S$.6d. 
9t.6d. 



83' Lardner's Geometry . I vol. 

84. Lardner on Heat . . 1 vol. 

86. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . . 1vol. 3i.M, 

86. Lardner and Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Magnetism, 3 vols* 7'* 

87. Mackintosh, Fnnter. and 

Cnnrtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . . 7vols. 34>. 6i(. 

88. Mackintosh, WaUace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... lOvols. 85«. 

89. Montffomerr and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian,Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors, 8 vols. 10«.6i(. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 14«. 

41. Nirolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 8«. 6d. 

42. Phillips* Treatise on Geo- 

logy, corrected to 1853 2 vols. 7<. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 8«. 6tf. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1vol. Zi.td. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1 vol. 3s. 6tf. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. St. U. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 2 vols. 7«. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 2 vols. 7<. 

49. Shnckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1 vol. 8s.6if. 

60. Soothey's Lives of British 

Admirals ... 5 vols. 17<. M. 

51. Stebbing's Church History, Svols. 7«. 

52. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . S vols. 7«. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History . 1vol. Sf.6if. 

54. Swainson's Natural Hls- 

torv and Classification of 

Animals . 1vol. 3«.6if. 

65. Swainson's Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals . 1vol. Sf.6if. 

56. Swainson's Birds . . 3 vols. 7«* 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc Svols. 7<. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . 1 vol. 8«.6if. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shellfish . . . 1vol. Z$,€d. 

60. Swainson's Animalsin Me- 

nageries . 1vol. i$,€d. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bibliography . 1 vol. 8«.6tf. 

63. ThlriwaU's History of 

Greece .... Svols. 
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LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

B7 the Anthor of Lttten <a Afy Umku9wm Ftttmb, Foolscap 8ro. 6f. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

BjaLady. Third Kdltlon. Foolicap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

« 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Undloj, Ph.D.. F.R.8. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Correction* and nwnerovi 
Additions. 2 toIb. 8to. with Six Plates and numerous woodcuts, 24«. cloth. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, Florilegiam e iusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Gnecis et Latinisdecerptum. 
Curante GuUelmo Unwood, M.A. iEdis Christl Alummo. 8to. 14«. cloth^* 

LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: with a particular reference to the Controrersr on 
the Subject between Romanists and Protestants. Br the Rer. Edward Arthur Litton. M Jl.. 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8to.16>. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Caliinf. Bj the late Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8to. 6$, td. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthlr Gidde, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite t Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 7«.6tf. cloth. ^ 

LOUDON— THE LADYS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Coantry Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of * * Gardening for 
Ladies," etc. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8to., with Plate and Woodcuts, 6f . cloth . 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo. 
metry. Mensuration, Practical Trigonometrjr, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a Portrait and a Memoir. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 7$, M, cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP-EDLA. OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the Arboretum et Prutieetum Britannieum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described: 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts. 8vo. with 3,00O Woodcuts, price 
fiOs. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPiEDU OF GARDENING: 

Comprising tbe Theory and Practice of Hotticultiire, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape Gardening : including all tbe latest Impmvements { a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Countries ; and a Sutistical View uf its Present State ; with Suggestions fox its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. With many hundred Engravings on Wood. New 
Edition, cotiected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8to. 60i. doth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP-SIDIA. OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of tbe cultivation and economy of the Animaland 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Firtb 
Edition ; with upwards of 1,1UU Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 21. 10s. doth. 
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1 18 . NEW WORKS JLSD NEW EDITIONS 

LOUDOITS EUCfYCLOPMDlk OSP PLANTS: 

Including aU the Pkiota^Uok •*« oowfiMuifl lfi> oc have been tDCradaeediato, Great Britidn, 
|riving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Fieures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who Is a mere English reader, to ducoTer the 
name of every Plant which he may finuiu flawer,.aiid acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and intereetfag. New Edition, emrceted throoghont and bro«ght down 
to the year 18SS, by Mrs. London. [i« tA* j»r<s«. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP^DU OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

yiLLA ARCHITECroRS and FURNITURE. Containing Designs fbr Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Houses, Farmmieat Canatrf Iniu, Fublie Houses, PaxoehimlScbeola, etc. ; with the 
requisite Fittm|n*up, Fixmvea, and Furniture, md aniropriate Oflices, Onrdens, and (rarden 
Scenery: each Desini accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, 
edited by Mrs. Loudon. Sro.with 2/)00 Woodcuts, 63«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Kdition corrected throughout: with a Suppletnent, indudiuK all the New 
PlanU down to March, I860} and wiHtm GeneMl InAex to the whole Wbdt. Edited by Bfiea* 
Loudon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter and David Woosfeer. 8vo. 31«. 6d, cloth. 

The SUPPLEMENT Mparately, piice Vtt. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending the Caltivatioa of Flaata, tlw Husbandryof the Domestic Anuaala, aad the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.B.S.B. Mew Edition r with 300 Wowdeatfl. 
8vo. 21«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Aercaaioa of James II. By Thomaa BfebiagloB Haeaulay. Nei^Sdlliim. Vols. I. 
andll. 8vo.33«.cloth. 

MR, MAGAULATS CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED TO THBEfilNBUBGU REVIEW. ThMeEditloas,as foUowat— 

1. LIBRARY EDITION (the Seventh), in 3 vols, 8vo. price 36«. cloth. 

2. Complete in ONE VOLUME, with Portndt aod Viq^ette. 8qaas« crown 8fO. price 
3I«. cloth i m 30s. handsomely bound in calf, by Haydqr. 

3. A NEW EDITION, in 3 vols . leap . 8ro. price 21«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 

IVRY and TOB ARMADA. B^ Thomas Babington Macauii^. New Edttion. I6ma. 
4$. 6d. cloth} moroeeo, lOe^^tf . {btmnd hjf Hmjfdag.) 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous IllustratioBS, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood- bgr George 
Schnrf, jnn. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcap. 4to. 21«. boards ; 
or 42«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI : a Tale. By th« late Diana Louisa Masdoaald. Fcap. 8vo. 
6«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New Edition, eemplete 
in One ^^lume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square cmwbSvo. Sl«..elothi «r iMIs. calf 
extra by Hayday. 

M'LEOD AND WELLER'S SACRED ATLAS.— AN ATLAS OF 

SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. Adapted for the use of Training Colleges, Pupil Tearhera, 
and the Upper Classes in Klememary Schools. Comprising Fifteen cwoared Mi4MI« and a 
Section, engraved an Ten Plates: with llluatrattve Letterpress, by Walter MXeod, 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the M(»d«i School, and Master of Method in the Roval Military 
Asylum. Cbetsaa. TheMape compiled and engraved by Edward Welter, F.R.6Jk Royal 
8vo. price ^t. hall^4K>OBd. 
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kcULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOG-RAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTOftlt^Al., of the Tarioas Conntrles, Places, and Principal Natural 
Object! in tlie World. By J. E. AfCoUoch, Ksq. lliuitrated with Six lar^e Maps. Ne«r 
Edition, with a Supplement, comprising the Population of Great Britain from the Census of 
1851. 2 vols.Sro. 6i$. cloth.—The SlJPPLEMl!.Nr separately, price 3«. 6d. 

MCCULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OK COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illastrated with Maps aud Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, Hnd improved: Includinff a New Supplement. 8ro. 50«. cloth; or 5a<. strongly 
half -bound in russla.— The iiUPVJUEMJINT separately, price 4s. M. 

MCCULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BBlTIStt-EMPiaE; exhibitinir its Extent, Physical Capacities^ Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Gullouh, Esq. Hd Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greaUy improTCd. 2 vols. 8to. 42«. cloth. 



MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OV TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. Byi. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. tSeeond Edition, corrected, enlarged, and Inprored. 8to. I6t. cJnth. 



MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH DETERMINE THE RATiC OF WAGES AND THE CCJNDITION Olf THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. By J.S.M'CaUoch,JSsq. J^»p.8ve. Ss.W.clDth. 



MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH JN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Home, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Mutland. New Edition, revised ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elements of tliat Science are Camiliarly Ebiplained and iilniitxated byEjqperi- 
ments. New Edition, corrected. :t vole, foolscap 8vo.l4i. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY: In which the Elements of that Science are familiady explained. New 
Edition, revised, aud enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7$. 6d. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILO- 

KOPHYi lu wliich the Elements of that Mcieuce are familiarlj^ explained, and adapted to 
the comprehension of Young Persons. New Edition, gieatly unproved. Fcqp. 8vo. with 
::3 Plates, 10«.6d. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY I comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their implication to 
Agriculture. New Edition. FoAscap 8vo. with Four PiateSj 9s. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

New Edition, revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo. with coloured M ap shewing the 
comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MARIOTTL— FRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES : 

Being an Account of n General Struggle for EcelesJastical Reform, and of an AntWHeretical 
Crusade in Italy, in the early part uf the Fnurteenth Century. By L. Msidotti, Author of 
Italpf Past and ftaentf etc. PostSvo. price lOf. Cd. cloth. 
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20 NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

MARTINEAU.— CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, 

From the Ewliett Times to the Period of the Reformation. By the Rev. Arthur Martineau, 
a ^., late Fellow of Trinitj College, Cambridge. J2mo. [/tt the preu. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Popular Encyclopndia of Science and the bellea Lettresi including all 
Branches of Science, and ertrf subject connected with Literature and Art. rfew 
Sdition. Fcap. 8to. lOt. cloth s bound in xoan, \2a. ; calf lettered, \2». M. 

MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of UniTersal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of everr principal Nation thateusts; deTclopiug their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Cliaracter of their respective 
inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. An entirelv New Kdition } re- 
vised tluoughout, and brought down to the Present Time. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. clothj bound 
In roan, 12j.} caLf lettered, ISt.M. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature t In which the Zooloi{ical Characteristics that 
distingaishthe different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. Embellished with 900 Engravings on Wood. New .Edition. Fcap. 8ro. iO«. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. ; calf lettered, 12«. 6<f. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERRNCRt Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, an 
Universal Gazetteer, a ClaRsiral Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictinnarv, a Synopsis of 
the Peerage, numerous useful Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition (1853). carefully re- 
vised and corrected throughout, with some Additions. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. cloth; bound in 
roan, 12i. ; calf lettered, 12*. 6<f. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Slietches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Agesand Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. A New and carefully revised Edition; corrected tbrourh- 
out, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lives. Foolscap 8vo. Vi$. 
cloth } bound in roan, 12*. ; calf lettered, 12f . 6if. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28*. cloth. Vol. III. completing the History .to the EsUblishment of 
' the Monarchy by Augustus. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

MERIVALE.— THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 

A Short History of the last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 

MILNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the late Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M., With additions by the late Rev. Isaac Milner, 
D-D. F.R.S. A New Kdition, revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. Thomas 
Grantham, B J>. 4 vols. 8vo. price 62j. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY.— ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR PUBLIC, SOCL^, 

AND PRIVATE DEVOTION. By James Montgomery. ISmo. price 6«. M. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10«. 6tf. cloth; 
morocco, 2I«.— Or in 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20«. 
cloth ( bound In morocco, 1/. 16«. 
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MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY. 

FamilUrlr and PracticnUy considered i 
Moore, Ma>. Poet 8to. 7<. M. cloth. 



FMnilUrlr and Practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood. Bj George 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. Br George Moore. M.D. Member of the 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 hlgblr-finished Steel Plates, from Desigi>« by Corbouid, Meadows, and Stepbanoff, 
eiii;raved nader the superintendence of the Ime Cnwles Heath. New Kdition. Square 
crown 8to. 16«. cluth ; morocco, 2Si.—A/ei9 eopiet of the Originat SditioHfin rogal 8vo. 
price One GalMra, ««// remain. 
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Royal College of Physicians, etc. Filth lidition. rcap.STO.d*. cloth. ^ | 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. ByGeorge Moore, M.D. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. d«. cloth. 
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MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. i 

By George Moore, M.D. Third Edition. Fcap. 8ro. 6«. cloth. ! 

MOORE.— MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THOMAS MOORK. Edited by the Ri^ht Hon. Lord John Russell. With Portraits 
and ViKuette lUtutrations. Vols. 1. and 11. pvst 8vo. price 2U. cloth. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OP MOORE'S SRR.MONS, JOURNAL, AND 
CORRKSPONUENCB, with Portraits of Sir Johu Stevenson aud Samuel Rogrrs, Esq.; 
and Vijcnettes. by T. Creswick, R.A., of the Meeting of the Waters, and Moore's Residence 
at Mayfield. Vols. III. and IV. postSTO. price 21». cloth. 



MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Couuinlngthe Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Completein One Volume, uniform 
with Ix>rd Byron's and Soothey's Poems. With Portrait and View of Sloperton Cottage, 
Chippenham. Medium 8to. 1/. U. cloth ; or A'2$. bound in morocco, by Mayday. 

*•* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of the First collected Edition of the abore, in 10 toIs. 
foolscap 8to. with Portrait,and 19 Plates, price 35*. doth. 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. 6t. cloth i or 12«. M. 
bound iu smooth morocco, by Haydny. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUectiTe Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetir&l VVorlis, and a Vignette by U. Maclise, U.A. 16mo.5«. cloth : )2«. 6tf. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday. — Or in foolscap Svo.with Vignette by Corbould, lUs. cloth; 
bouudin morocco, i3«. fid. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

IlluRtrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letter press eugrared on Steel, by F. P.Becker. Super royal dTo. 31«. M. 
cloth ; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 2/. lit. 6d. 

*•* The Original EdltlOH^ in imperial Svo.dSt. boards f morocco, by Hayday, Al. 14«. 6d.; 
Proofs, 6/. 6<. board$,—may tttll be had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition; with the Autobiographical Preface from the Coliectire Kditinn of Mr. Mocre*s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Mnclise, R.A. Ktmo. 6f . cloth : i2«. 6d. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or in foolscap Svo.with 4 Plates by Westall,10«. 6d. 
cloth ; or i4«. bound in morocco. I 
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NEW WOEKS AND N4SW EDITIONS 



MOSELEY.— nXUSTRATIONS OF PEACTIOAL MECHANICS. 

BTthe Rer. H.Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natnral Pbilosopbj snd Astronomy in Kiiig's 
College, London. NewEdiUon. Fcsp.Sro.wUhWoodenta, 8«. clotk. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF EN- 

GINRERING AND A&CHITECTUXE. Bf the Ber. H. lloseley, H.A. F.B.8. 8vo. 2U. 
cloth. 

MOSHEIM*S EOCLESUSTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, hj James Murdook, D.D. New 
Edition, rerised, and continued, by the Ber. Henry Soames, M.A. 4 rola. 8to. 48«. cloth . 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANaUAGE AND 

LITERATUBE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure. MP., of Caldwell. 3to1s. 
8to. 36«. cloth. Vol. IV. comprising Historirnl Literature from the Rise of Pare Compo- 
sition to the Death of Herodotus. 8to. with Map,^rice 15«. cloth. 

MURRAY'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY.: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth < exhibiting Its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, Its rhysical Stmotnre, the Natural History of each Country, and tbe-ludnatrr, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Second Edition; 
with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engravings. 8to. 3/. cloth. ^ 



NEALE.— RISEN FROM THE RANKS ; 

Or, Conduct vertaw Caste. By the Ber. Ertfkine Neale, V. A. Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Fcap. 8to. {^Nearlg rttuff' 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Ersliine Neale, M.A., Rector of Klrtou, Suffolk. Foolscap 8ro. 6«. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. Erskiue Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap.fivo. 7*. cloth. 

NEALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity co m tru st ed in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., New EdltMms. 2 vols. icup. 8vo. 6s. eaoh. 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Omtory of St. PhiUp tied, Sucond 
Edition. Svo. I2i. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAT leaves 11-ROM an arctic JOintNAL; or. Eighteen Months In tbe Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin's Kxpedttion. By Lieut. Hherard Osbora, R.N., 
Commanding H.M.S.V. Pioneer. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 
12«. cloth. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, deslnied by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Impenal 8vo. 
31«. id. elegantly bound in calf. 



OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS : A Series of Stanxas. By Mary Anne Baron. With beautiful lUustimtions of 
Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. Sis. M. elegantly 
bound in calf. 
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OWEN JONES.— FiOJITS FEOM THE GARDEN AND TH5 

FIRLD. A SerlMof SuiuM. By Mwry Asm Bacoa. Witkbaaatifal lllaBtntiont of Vtult. 
dMigned and printed in Coloun by Uvea Jobm. InnMrial Sro. Bit. M. elegaoUf bauna 

OWEN^LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTBBRATK ANIBfALS, delireKd at the Rojal 
CoUer«-af Safi^eans in IMS. 3j Richard Owen, FJl^.^nnterian Frofeeaor to the College. 
NewKiUioa, canected. 8vo. with Woedeou. [iVfar^m^. 



PROFESSOR OWENS LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY AND PHYBIOLOGY of the VSRTEBRATR ANIMALS, dellTerad at the 
KoTal'College of Smgaooa in 1844 and 18M. T ol. 1., with Woodcnts. 8vo. 14fl. doth. 



THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL : 

With H. Villemain't Baaay on Paacai coniidered as a Writer and Moraliat, pefized to 
the Provineiat better* i and the Miaeeltameotu WHHrngt. Thamfhtt ea Religion^ and 
Bvi4encet of Ckrhtionitf^ rearranged, with large Additions, from the French Btttion 
of Moiis. P. Fangdre. Translated mm the French, with Memoir, Introductions to the 
Tarions Works, Kditoria] Notes, and Appendices, by George Pearce, Esq^ 8 toIs. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 2at. 6d. cloth. 

Tol. I.— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. VlDemaia's lEssaj on Pascal 
prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post Sro. Portndt, 8i. 6d. cloth. 

Vol. II.-THE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions from original MSS.: from M. Faag&re*s Edition. Post Sto.Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Vol. Id.— PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, CORRESPONDlENCE, DE- 
TACHED THUUGHTS, etc. from M. Faogtee's Sdition. Post fivo. 8s. Bd.etmh. 

PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS. 

By Robert Pashley, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty's Coansol, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge i Anthor of Travel* in Crete, 8to. price 10«. 6tf., eluth. 



CAPTAIN PEEL'S TRAVELS IN NUBIA.— A RTDE THROUGH 

THE NUBIAN DESERT. ^ Captain W. Peel, R.N . Post Svo. wdth a Route Map from 
Cairo to Kordofau, price 6t. cloth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET; 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen siUted for Disordered States of tkeSIgestiTC 
Organs; and an Aeconnt of the IMetarws of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lnnatica, Criminals, Childreu,lheSiek.,etc. ByJoiuPereira, 
M.D.F.R.S., author of Element* of Materia Mediea. Sto. 16«. cloth. 



PESCHEL'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Translated from the German, with Notes, by S. West. 
8 Tols. f cap. 8to. 21». cloth. 



With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 



PETERBOROUGH.— A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MORDAUNT, 

EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AN>D MONMOUTH : With Selections from his Corres- 
pondence. By the Author of Uoeheloga and The Conquett of Canada. 2 ▼ois. post 8to. 

[In thepreit. 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERA- 

LOny. A New fMition, <with estenslTe Aherations and Additions, by H. J . Brooke, F Jt.S., 
F.G S. : and W. H. MUler^ MJV., F.R.S^ F.G.S., Professor of Mineralogy in thetJniversity 
of Cambridge. With numerous Wood Eng^Tings. Post'Sro. price 18«. cloth. 
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PHILLIPS— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL^- 

OZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL^ DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET) obserred in 
the coone of the Ordnance Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, F.B.S. 
F.G.S. Sro.withOO PUtts, comprising rery anmeroas Figures, V«. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tjroae and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. £. Port- 
lock, F.R.S. etc. 8to. with 48 Plates, 24«.cloth. 



POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tftvnt Power, U.A.C.G. From a Journal kept In that Coun- 
try, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 8 Woodcuts. Post 8ro. 12«. cloth. 

THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT-. 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Anriing ( with plidn and 
eopioas Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G.r.R. Pulman. Third 
Edition, with screral Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 6a. cloth . 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to erery Taste and Capacity. With Literary Anecdotes. By the Her. James 
Pycrof t, B . A., author of The CoUegiaH^$ Guide, New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clersry, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Dis* overies in the different Departments of the- Henling Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and 
corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C.S. etc. 8vo. 1'2$, cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GRRF.K LEXICONt forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Everv-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from tne Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, jnn. B.A., Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

JOURNAL OF A BOAT VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERTS 

LAND and the Central Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships under command of 
Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of North America. By 
Sir John Richardson, C.B.,P.R.8., etc.. Inspector of Navnl Hospitals and FleeU. With 
a coloured Map, several Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 3U. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German- Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. Br the 
Rev. J. R. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, with Corrections. 
Post 4to. 8U. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH ANd'eNGLISH- 

LATIX DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. Svo. 21«. cloth. 

• • Senaratelt i ^^* Enoli»h-Latik Dictionary, price I5«. 
lTHsLATij«-£j«oz.isHDicTioNABr, price 7<. 

RIDDLE'S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY r 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Acceutuationof Latin Classical Words. New 
Edition. Royal S2mo.4f. bound. 
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RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUTOE: 

Coutaiidng Ample Descriptions of all the flneleading rarietles of Roses ,re^larl7 classed In 
their respectire Families; their HUtorjr and Mode of Cultnre. By T.BWers, Jon. Foorth 
Edition, corrected and Improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greeic and Enrllsh Lexicon of Che New Tesument. Br Rdward Robinsi»n, D.D. LL.D. 
ProfesMor of Biblical literature in the Union Theoloi^cal Semlnarj, New Yorii ; Anthor 
of DibUeal Retearehet im Pate$Hne, etc. New Edition, rerised and in great part re- 
written. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Contalninir a plain and aecnrate Description of ererj species and Tarletj of Culinanr Vege- 
tables i With the most approred Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5f . cloth. 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE EDINBUBGU REVIEW^. By Henry Rogers. 3 vols. 8to. 24«. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 

rlRKoified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Uterarjr 
Composition. By P. M. Rogetf M.D.« F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14«. cloth. 

ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upou each particular topic. Bj 
Frederic Rowton. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

ST. JOHN (H.)— THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO ; 

Its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, Author of Uhtory of the BritUh 
Conque$t$ in India^ Life of Christopher Columbutf etc. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK ON EGYPT.— ISIS : 

An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James Augustus St. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 2Is. cloth. 

THE SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. 

By the Author of Lettert to My Unknown Friends, Letters on Happiness^ etc. Fcap. 8vo . 
price 7s. cloth. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP- 

WRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands In the Caribbean Seai with a 
Detail of manv extraordinary and hi;rhly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, 
as written in nis own Diary. Kdited by Jane Porter. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21«. cloth.— Also an Abridgement, in 16mo. price Half-a-Crown. 

SELF-DENIAL THE PREPARATION FOR EASTER. 

By the Author o( Letters to My Unknown Friends. Foolscap 8vo. price 2«. M. cloth. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
leget Oxford. New Edition, complete in One volume. Foolscap 8vo. price 6«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 9f . 
cloth. 
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SEWELL.— GERTMJ©K. 

A Tale. Bf the Author of Jkti^ Herbert. Edited hj tbe Act. W. Sewell, B.D. New 
Sdhioa* eoaqdflM ^ One toUums. FooUc^f Sro. pdce 6f. cloth. 

SEWELL^LA^TETON PAESONAGE^ 

A Tale for Children, on the nmctical Uecof a Portion of the Church CatecMain. By tbe 
author of uiMf Herbert. EdHed by tbe ■«▼. W. Sewell, JBJI. Kew Edition. 8 vols, 
f cap. 8ro. Mt. ciotb. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Br the Aathor ot Amy Herbert, Sdited b^ the Rev. W. BBnrell,B.D. New Xdltion. 3 
Tola, loolscqp Sto. ISt, cloth, 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 

In which .notUng It added to the Oris^nalTezti but those Words and Expressions are 
•aaitted which cannot with Tropsiety be xaad alond. By T. Bowdler, Eso. F.a.8. New 
Edition (18U) , in Tolumea ior the Pooket. 6 Tola, foirtic^ 8vo. pdrice HOt. cloth. 

: *•* Also a Library Edition ; with 36 lUnstrations after Smirlce, etc. 8to. 21».,cloth 

SONGS AND BALLADS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Illustrated in 18 Plates bj the EtchingClub . Imperial 4to. 43«. boards. 

*•* The first Nine Plates were orifrinally published in 1843 ( and the Subscribers to those 
Plates may purchase the last Nine separately»,piiee 21$, 

SHARP'S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 

OR TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS AND NARROW 
SEAS: Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Natural 
Features, and Objects of Note, Founded on tbe beat Authorities ; full Particular* of tbe 
Boundariec, Registered Electors, etc. of the ParHamentary Boroughs i with a Reference 
under erery Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance SurTey^ as far as completed i and an 
Appendix, containing a General View of the Resonrcea of the United Kingdom, a abort 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Besnlu of the Census of 1851. 2 toIs. 8to. 
3f. 16i. cloth. 

SHORT WmST : ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND LAWS ; 

With the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Obserrations to malte any one a Whist Player. 
Containiug also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecarte, Crlbbage, Backgaaimoa. By-Mi^arA. 
New Bditioiu To whlch«re added, Prec^ts / oxTyros. 3j Mrs. B. Foolscap 8ro. Si, doth, 
gilt edges. 

SINCLAm.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catberina aindair. NcwSditioai^coKectedaBd enkxged. Fcap.Sro.Sf.ctotb. 

SINCLAIR —POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Catherine Sinclair. Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcap. 8to. 6<. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COYERLEY. 

From The Spectator. With Notes and lllostrations by W. Henry Wills ; and TweWe fine 
Wood Engravings by John Thompson from Designs by Frederick Tayler. Crown 8to. I6t. 
boards; or 27*. bound in morocco by Hayday.— Also a Cham Edition, whbont Engsanriiw^ 
in ifimo. price One Shilling. 

SKETCHES BY A SAILOR; 

Or, Things of Earth and Things of Kearen. By a Connnasider In tbe Boval Navy. 
Contents t— 1. The Sldpwreclt ; 3. The Modal Prisonr; 3. Tbe Fbot Race ; 4. A Man Over* 
board ; 6. The Assixe Court ; 6. The PngitiTe. Fcap. 8to. price 3$. 6d. cloth. 
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SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLUItGY. 

B7 Alfred ilaieet F.R.8., Surgeon to the Bunk of Enghad. Tlifanl Edition, rontidcnblT 
eularged ; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10«. W. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

nomprisino' the Author's Miscellaneous Writings, and Contributions to the Bdlnlmrgh 
Beview. new Edition, complete in One Volume : with Portrait and Vignette. Sanare 
crown 8vo. 31$. cloth i SQt. calt extra, by Usgrdi^,— Or in Srols. Iko. with Portnit«36«. cloth. 



SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
ReT. Sydney Smith, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 1^. cloth. 



SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writinn of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
uf the Ancients. By James Smith, Esq., F.R.e. ate. Sre. with liluatvations, 14t. olotL 



SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. 
Parker Suow. With a Chart, and 4 lUustntions printed in colours. Post Sro . 12«. duih. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cvtbbert Sonthey, If. A. Vicar of Ardlcigh. 
With numerouM Portraits ; and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 6 Tols. post 8vo. 63«. cloth. 



SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 

THE COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of the late Robert Southey. Comprising— I. Choice 



Passages: with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England 1 2. 
Spediil Collections <m vaiioos Historical and Theological Subjects } 8. AnalyticalReadlnga 
in Tmioua bfanehaa of Literature ; and 4. Origiual Memotwtda, Litervy and Mincellaaauus . 
Edited by the Ber. John Wood Warter, BJ}. 4 vols, square orown 8vo. Si. 18s. cloth. 

Each CoBimon- Place Book, complete in itself, may be had separately as follows t— > 

FIRST SERIES— CHOICE PASSAOBSt etc 2d BdUion; withJfadallien. Plica 18*. 
SECOND SERIES— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18«. 
THIRD SERIES— ANALYTICAL READINGS. One Guinea. 
FOURTH SERIES— ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, etc. One Guinea. 



SOUTHEYS THE DOCTOR ETC. 

Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Ber. John Wood Waiter. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and colonred Plate. Kew Edition. Square orawn 8vo. 81>. oloth. 

SOUTHEY^S LIFE OF WESLEY. 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. New Edition, writh Notes by the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge ; and Remarlu on the Life and Character of John Wesley, by the late Alexander 
Knox. Edited by the Rot. C. CSouthey, M.A. 2 vola.8TO. with two Portraits, If. 8s. doth. 

ROBERT SOUTHEYS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's Poetical Worka. Medium 8vo. 21*. clotht 48s. bound in moroooo. by Hayday.— Or 
in 10 vols. foolscap Sro. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 21.10s.; momcoe, it. >0«. 
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SODTHETS SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS. 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTEE-S ASSISTANT, 

lulled h-'onku iimni^<:,^'^.A°.J^Iji>i^li^-L/l 



Uau lAiUac Ibi OininiiC7\:iuii, ■aTHLuAmru'iil SUgi ui Ibdi Cu^" '< 



STEPHEN.— LECTUEES ON THE HISTOKY OF FRANCE. 

In tbe Un'fMlIr'iif CuikiU[i[T°'sKcind EdluoV.' iVsli.'siu. su. cloib. 

SHf (ll In Uc Dilhxnlff >> Oalrifri, •IdHlrJtIjiln' 'tttntitrnmn-Ui, mill tr/DHmll 
aiHriSl/Mafamd MM nuud'aHHI*, lainiK* In rnrard /T~m Mr ■I'l-d' i^ 
KcrtntaiUalBlncnptr.lAiBaaneMnlijMJIrlil, «< «>»lul lairltuHon e/lirOrii( 

finnf *lilDitinIlriit)h (li ■llmEltoniai <i/ ciim.i'iif, iri laAlfi l>t A>f' Mil ll'i 



STOW.— THE TKAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TEAISIKG 



SnTHERLAND.-JOUfiNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN'S 
SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 



SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MAKINE LAW. 

TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 
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TATE— THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY 

APPLIRD TO INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. Forming a Seqarl to the Aatbor's BrenAtei 
on Mechaniei and Natural Philotophjf. By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Tndninr 
College, Twickeuham. With about 'JIO Wood Engnying*, 8vo. price 1U». M. cloth . 



TATE.--ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing rarious originnl and ui 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams 



Containing rarious orininal and useful FormulK, specially applied to Tubular Bridns, 

IS, etc. By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S. 8to. 6«. M. doth. 



TAYLER.— MARGARET; OR, THE PEARL. 

By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 



Bt the RcT. Charles fi. Tayler, M.A. New .Edition. Foolscap 8ro. with Frontispiece 
' M. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 

Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to the time of his Death, from his own Journals, 
by Tom Taylor, M-A. of the Inner Temple, Esf . ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ( and late Professor of the English Language and Literature in Unirersitr College, 
Loudon. 3 vols, post 8to. [_In the prui* 

TAYLOR— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

B]i Isaac Taylor. With • Portrait of Wesley. Post 8vo. I0«. 6tf . cloth. 

<* All the eharaetfrUtie$ of early Methoditm are analpted in the pretent volume wIfA a dia- 
erimiMotionn and deteribed with a elearneu^ tueh at we mig?U egpeet from thi philo$o»hiral 

and eloquent author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm Of the Methoditm 

of the eighteenth century, the corporeal part remaint in the Wetleyan Connexion ; the toul 
of it, white partly animating that body, was trantfmed into all Chrittian Churehea. How 
that great movement became a atarting-point in our modern hiatory^ and how it waa the 
aouree of what i» the $»oat characterittic of the preaent, time, aa contraated with the correa- 
ponding period of leat century, not in religion only, but in general tone of national J eeling, 
and mannera, and literature, Mr»Taylor ably ahewa.'* Literary Gazette. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. With medallion Portrait. Post 8ro. 10«. M. cloth 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's, (the Rer. Counop Thlrlwall). An im- 
proved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 vols. 4/. 14«. doth.— Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcap. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 1/. 8f . cloth. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIME 

TO THR TAKING OP CORINTH BY THE ROMANS, B.C. 146. mainly based upon 
Bishop ThirlwHll's History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard i||chmitx, F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. ISmo. 7'* 6a. cloth., 

THOMAS'S MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: 

ExhibitiuK the Symptoms, Causes, Prognostics, Morbid Appearances, and Treatment of the 
Diseases of All Climates. Eleventh Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, aud to a con- 
siderable extent rewritten, by Algernon Frampton, M.D., Physidan to the London Hoa- 
SiUl i assisted by Herbert Daries, M.D., Physician to the Loudon Hospital ; N. Parlcer, 
I.D., Assistant-Physician to the London Hospital ; G. Critchett, F.R.C.S., Senior Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to the London Hospital ; J. Wordsworth, F.R.C.S., Assistant -Surgeon to the 
London Uospiul: Henry Powell, M.D., Edinburgh t andH. Letheby, M.D., Lecturer on 
Chemistry and To]dcology in the London; HospitsI Medical School. 3 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 
doth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. Illustrated withSeventy-sevenDesignsdrawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8to. 31«. cloth ; bound In morocco, by Hayday, 36«. 
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THOMSON'S TABLES OF INTEREST, 

AtThree, Four, Fow-sadHulialf, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thoiuand, 
•ad from 1 to 886 Duyt, in ureffnlar promsdioa of Single Dajs; witk Interest at all the 
above Ratea* from- One bo Twefve MontM, and from One to Ten Year*. Also, Tables 
shewing the Exchange on Billi, etc. etc. New Edition. 12mo.8«. bound. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbnm Semplternum. B7 J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa> 
ments in English Verse. New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, bj C. Whitting. 
ham, Chiswick. 64mo. Is, M. bovnd and clasped. 



TOMLINE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE ; Being the First Vblnme of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing 
Proofs of the Anthenticilf and Inspiratfoa of the ffolTScriptures; a Snmmarr of the History 
of the Jewsi an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contentaof the 
several Books of the Old Testament. .New Edition. Foolscap dvo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 
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